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Ws  are  without  any  record  that  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  was  ever 
performed,  and  when  in  Act  y.  sc.  2,  itie  heroine  anticipates  that 
"  some  squeaking  Cleopatra"  will  "  boy  her  greatness"  on  the  stage, 
Shakespeare  seems  to  hint  that  no  yonng  male  performer  would  be 
able  to  sustain  the  part  without  exciting  ridicule.  However,  the 
same  remark  will,  more  or  less,  apply  to  many  of  his  other  fiemale 
characters;  and  the  wonder,  of  course,  is  how  so  much  delicacy, 
tenderness,  and  beauty  could  be  infused  into  parts  which  the  poet 
knew  must  be  represented  by  beardless  and  cracked- voiced  boys. 

The  period  of  the  year  at  which  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra "  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Re^sters  might  lead  to  the  inference,  that, 
having  been  written  late  in  1607,  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Globe  in 
the  spring  of  1608,  and  that  Edward  Blunt  (one  of  the  pablishers  of 
the  folio  of  1623)  thus  put  in  his  claim  to  the  publication  of  the 
tragedy,  if  he  could  procure  a  manuscript  of  it.  The  memoran- 
dum bears  date  on  the  20th  May,  1608,  and  the  piece  is  stated  to  be 
*'  a  book  *'  called  "  Anthony  and  Cleopatra."  Perhaps  Blunt  was 
tmable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  it  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  preceding  drama  on  the 
story,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Cleopatra "  of  Samuel  Daniel, 
originally  published  in  1594,  to  which  Shakespeare  was  clearly 
under  no  obligation.  Any  alight  resemblance  between  the  two  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fleust,  that  both  poets  resorted  to  the  same 
authority  for  their  materials — Plutarch<--<-whose  "  Lives  "  had  been 
translated  by  Sir  T.  North  in  1579.  The  minuteness  with  which 
Shskespeare  adhered  to  history  is  more  remarkable  in  this  drama 
than  in  any  other ;  and  sometimes  the  most  trifling  circumstances 
are  artfully,  but  still  most  naturaDy,  interwoven.  Shakespeare's  use 
of  history  in  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  may  be  contrasted  with  Ben 
Jonson's  subjection  to  it  in  "  Sqanus." 

"  Of  all  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  (says  Coleridge)  '  Antony 
snd  Cleopatra '  is  by  fer  the  most  wonderful.  There  is  not  one  in 
which  he  has  followed  history  so  minutely,  and  yet  there  are  few  in 
which  he  impresses  the  notion  of  angelic  strength  so  much — perhaps 
none  in  whidi  he  impresses  it  more  stron^^y.  This  is  greatly  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  force  is  sustained  throughout,  and 
to  the  nnmaroua  momentary  flaiibea  of  nature,  oonnteraeting  the  his* 
tone  abstraction,"  (Lit.  Rem.  vol.  ii.  p.  143.) 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON-E. 


>  Triumvin. 


)  Friends  of  Antony* 


M.  ANTONY, 
OCTAVIUS  CiESAR, 
M.  -EMIL.  LEPIDUS, 
SEXTUS  POMPEIUS. 
DOMITIUS  ENOBARBUS, 
VENTIDIUS, 
EROS, 
SCARUS, 
DERCETAS, 
DEMETRIUS, 
PHILO, 
MEC^NAS, 
AGRIPPA, 
DOLABELLA, 
PROCULEIUS, 
THYREUS, 
GALLUS, 
MENAS, 
MENECRATES, 
VARRIUS, 
TAURUS,  Lieutenant-d^eneral  to  Caesar. 
CANIDIUS,  Lieutenant-General  to  Antony. 
SILIUS,  an  Officer  tinder  Yenddius. 
EUPHRONIUS,  AmWsador  from  Antony  to  Caesar. 
ALEXAS,  MARDIAN,  SELEUCUS,  and  DIOMEDES,  Attend- 
ants on  Cleopatra.     A  Soothsayer.    A  Clown. 


Friends  to  Caesar. 


>  Friends  to  Pompey. 


CLEOPATRA,  Qaeen  of  Egypt 

OCTAYIA,  Sister  to  Csssar,  and  Wife  to  Antony. 

CHARMIAN, 


IRAS, 


*  Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE,  in  several  Parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  Cleopatra's  Palace. 

Enter  Demetaius  and  Philo. 

Phi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  ^eneraFs 
Overflows  the  measure :  those  his  good! j  ejes^ 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Haye  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper  \ 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fiein. 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  come. 

Flourish.    Enter  Antony  and  Cleopat&a,  wWi  their 

Trains;  Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  Ioto  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

Ant.  There's    beggary    in    the    love    that    can  be 
reckon'd. 

Cleo.  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  &r  to  be  beloy'd. 


'  —  BSRBQB  ftU  temper ;]    I.  «.  Dema  or  r^itMn  aQ  temper.    See  Vol.  tu. 
p.  399.    Coleridge  would  spell  it  rmeagum*  (Lit.  Rem«  voL  ii.  p.  144.) 
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Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  News,  my  good  lord»  from  Rome. 

Ant.  Grates  me : — the  sum. 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  •*  Do  this,  or  this ; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform't,  or  else  we  damn  thee.*' 

Ant.  How,  my  love ! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — ^nay,  and  most  like, — 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer ;  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where's  Fulvia*s  process?     Caesar's,  I  would  say? — 

Both?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — ^As  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager ;  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame, 
When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messengers ! 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fklP!  Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

[^Emdracinff. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet^ 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 

*  Of  the  rano'd  empire  fall !]  The  folio,  1623,  prints  the  word  raingi'd,  and 
8o  it  Btandfl  in  the  three  other  folioe  ;  though  Johnson  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that « the  later  editions  "  altered  the  word  to  raU'd. 

'  —  the  World  to  wbjet,]    t.  e.  to  vil  or  to  knojt. 
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m  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antonj 
WiU  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirred  bj  Cleopatnu — 

Now,  for  the  loye  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now.     What  sport  to-night  ? 

deo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  eyeiy  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep;  whose  eveiy  passion  fully  stiiyes^ 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  £ur  and  achnir'd. 
No  messenger ;  but  thine,  and  all  alone. 
To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it. — SpesJc  not  to  us. 

[^Ea;eunt  Ant.  and  Cleop.  with  their  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Csesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  ? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  am  full  sorry. 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome ;  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Best  you  happy. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

The  Same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 
Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing 

«  -*  wflon  vnrj  pMrioa  fully  strivea]  The  folio,  1633,  has  ftko  for  <<  whoio," 
Uw  ehange  lumng  been  made  in  the  folio,  1033,  and  not  left  until  Rowe'a  time^ 
M  Malooe  aMerta,  appaxently  without  haying  examined  any  of  the  three  ktar 
folioa.  Steevena,  who  waa  ao  warm  an  advocate  for  the  aeenraey  of  theaeeond 
folio,  never  detected  Makme'a  miatalw 
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Alexas,  almoBt  most  absolute  Alezas^  where's  the 
soothsayer  that  jou  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  O !  that 
I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must  charge  his 
horns  with  garlands*! 

Alejf*  Soothsayer! 

Sooth.  Your  will? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man? — ^Is't  you,  sir,  that  know 
things  ? 

So(^.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alea.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobabbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortime. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Ale^.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  belov'd. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Akj?.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune.  Let  me 
be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod 
of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  find  me  to  marry  me  with 
Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

*  —  must  CHABOB  hiB  horns  with  garlands  I]  The  folio,  1623,  reads, "  change 
his  horns,"  &a,  and  the  other  editions  in  the  same  form  repeat  what  Southern 
considered  a  misprint,  having  altered  ehamge  to  **  charge ''  in  his  copy  of  the  folio, 
1S86.  We  agree  with  Southern,  and  in  more  than  one  place  in  Qke  first  Iblio, 
we  have  had  "  charge  **  misprinted  ehamge^  and  ehamge  **  charge."  Warburton 
also  introduced  "  charge,"  and  lialone  followed  his  example. 
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Sooth.  You  shall  ontliye  the  ladj  whom  you  serve. 

C^ar.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen,  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune. 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  mj  children  shall  have  no 
names.  Pr^ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  must  I 
have? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile  every  wish^  a  million. 

Char.  Out^  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alea^.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come ;  tell  Iras  hers. 

Akv.  We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night,  shall 
be,  drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth 
&mine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prog- 
nostication, I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — Pr'ythee,  tell 
her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how  ?  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she  ? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend !  Alexas, 
—come,  his  fortune',  his  fortune. — O !  let  him  marry  a 

*  And  FB&nLB  every  wishj    The  old  copies  remd  '*/&r€ieU  every  wish :"  the 
hsppy,  hot  easy,  oorreetion  was  made  by  Warfonrton. 
'  —  AhMXAAy — oome,  his  forituie  J    The  printer  of  the  folio,  1683,  mistaking 
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woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I  beseech  thee: 
and  let  her  die  too,  and  give  him  a  worse;  and  let 
worse  foUow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him 
laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold.  Good  Isis, 
hear  me  this  prajer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of 
more  weighty  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of  the 
people ;  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome 
man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a 
foul  knave  uncuckolded:  therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep 
decorum,  and  fortune  him  accordingly ! 

Char.  Amen, 

AJew.  Lo,  now !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make  me 
a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores,  but 
they'd  do't. 

Eno,  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord*? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 
Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 
Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  disposM  to  mirth ;  but  on  the  sudden, 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him.— Enobarbus,-^ 
Eno.  Madam. 
Cleo.  Seek   him,  and  bring  him  hither.     Where's 

Alexas  ? 
Alex.  Here,  at  your  service. — My  lord  approaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbub,  Alexas,  Iras, 
Charmian,  Soothsat/er^  and  Attendants. 


«r 


AlezAS  "  for  a  prefix,  printed  what  followed  as  if  spoken  by  him.  The  blunder 
was  preserved  in  the  later  folios. 

'  Saw  yon  my  lord  I]  '*  Save  you  my  knrd  "  in  the  folio,  1023 ;  but  oorrectsd 
by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 
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Mess.  Fulyia,  thy  wife,  first  came  into  the  field. 

Ant,  Against  mj  brother  Lucius  ? 

Messn  Ay: 
Bat  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends   of  them,  jointing   their  force  'gainst 

Csesar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy 
Upon  the  first  encounter  drave  them. 

Afd.  Well,  what  worst  ? 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — ^On : 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — ^Tis  thus ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flattered. 

Mess.                               Labienus 
(This  is  stiff  news)  hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates^; 
His  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia ;  whilst 

Ant.  Antony,  thou  would'st  say, — 

Mess.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant  Speak   to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  is  calFd  in  Rome ; 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  &ults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O !  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still  *;  and  our  ills  told  us, 

'  ExTEHDED  Asia  from  Euphrates ;]  To  eaBUnd  was  anciently  to  Mue ;  and  it 
is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  hw  proceedings. 

'  When  OQT  quiok  winds  lie  still ;]  So  printed  in  all  the  old  copies,  and 
Warfourton  altered  ^ winds"  to  mind*  with  more  plausibility  than  necessity. 
Perhaps  "  winds  ^  ought  to  be  spelt  wniU,  which  in  Kent  and  Sussex  is  an 
agricultural  term,  (in  other  parts  of  the  country  called  a  homt)  meaning,  **  two 
furrows  ploughed  by  the  horses  going  to  one  end  of  the  field  and  back  again." 
See  Cooper's  **  Glossary  of  Provincialisms  in  use  in  the  County  of  Sussex,"  8vo. 
1836 ;  also  HoUoway's  *<6eneral  Provmeial  Dictionary/'  8vo.  18S8.  <<  Our 
quick  winds,"  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  our  f)rodmet\/iM  toil,  **  Earing"  in 
the  next  line  is  pUmgMng;  a  sense  in  which  we  have  had  it  used  in  ^  Rich&rd  II." 
Vol  iv.  p.  IS9,  and  in  which  it  occurs  again  later  in  this  drama.    See  p.  21. 
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Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  \Eaii. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?    Speak  there. 

1  Att.  The  man  from  Sicyon. — ^Is  there  such  an  one? 

2  Att.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

A  fit.  Let  him  appear. — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — ^What  are  you  ? 

2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.      [Gimng  a  Letter. 

Ant.  Forbear  me.— • 

\Exit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone.     Thus  did  I  desire  it : 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shoy'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  ^  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now !  Enobarbus ! 

Enter  Enobabbus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them:  if  they  suffer 
our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

'  I  must  from  this  bncbantino  qaeen — ]  It  is  a  great  error  in  the  second 
folio  to  omit  **  enchanting  ;"  and  it  was  not  corrected  in  the  folioa  1G64  or  1685, 
which  were  printed  from  each  other.  The  line  was  therefore  left  imperfect 
until  the  time  of  Rowe. 
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AnL  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die: 
it  were  pitj  to  cast  them  awaj  for  nothing;  though, 
between  them  and  a  great  cause,  thej  should  be 
esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least 
noise  of  this»  dies  instantly :  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
times  upon  &r  poorer  moment.  I  do  think,  there  is 
mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upon 
her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir!  no;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love.  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears;  they  are 
greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report : 
this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a 
shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Joye. 

A  fit.  Would  I  had  never  seen  her! 

Eno.  O,  sir!  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work,  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal 
would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

AnL  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia! 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  vnfe  of  a 
man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth : 
comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out, 
there  are  members  to  make  new.  If  there  were  no 
more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut, 
and  the  case  to  be  lamented :  this  grief  is  crowned  with 
consolation ;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new  petti- 
coat; and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  that 
should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state. 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 
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Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of  Cleopatra's, 
which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Haye  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience^  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  to  part :  for  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulyia»  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us,  but  the  letters,  too. 
Of  many  our  contriying  friends  in  Bome 
Petition  us  at  home.    Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  giyen  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  loye  is  never  Unk'd  to  the  deserver, 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son :  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier ;  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger.     Much  is  breeding. 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison^     Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno,  I  shall  do  it.     [Ej^eunt. 

^  The  oaoBe  of  our  kxpsdibncb— ]  i. «.  of  our  ea^pedi^km.  Soe  **  Henry  IV," 
put  1.  Vol.  It.  p.  226,  where  the  foUowhig  lines  ocenr  : — 

*<  Wh«fc  jflstmight  ow  oonnml  did  decree 
In  forwarding  ibis  dew  evp^dietkct^* 
The  pftndlel  passage  in  our  text  is  there  referred  to,  ind  it  is  shown  that  Shake- 
speare used  the  words  *  expedleoflo"  and  ^  expedition''  indiffurently. 

*  And  not  a  serpent's  poison.]  There  was  an  old  siq^eratition  that  horse- hair 
laid  in  water  tamed  to  serpents.  Coleridge,  in  his  **  Literary  Remains,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  146,  hilbnna  va  that  a  notion  of  the  kind  stUl  prevails  in  Cimiherbuid  and 
Westniorebiad.  ^  This,''  he  says,  ^  is  so  ftr  true  to  appearaooSf  that  a  horse- 
hair laid,  as  Holinshed  says,  in  a  pail  of  water,  will  heoome  the  supporter  of, 
aeeoiingly,  one  worm,  though  probably  of  an  immenae  nomber  of  anatt,  aliDiy 
water-lioe.  The  hair  will  twirl  round  the  finger^  and  sensibly  oompresa  it.  It 
is  a  common  experiment  with  school-boys  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland." 
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SCENE  m. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Ieas,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char,  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  does : 
I  did  not  send  you. — ^If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing ;  if  In  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  quick,  and  return. 

[Ewit  Alex. 

Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  yon  did  love  him  dearly, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do>  I  do  not  ? 

Char.    In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in 
nothing. 

Cleo.  Thou  teaehesty  like  a  fool,  the  way  to  lose  him. 

Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far ;  I  wish,  forhear : 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sony  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose, — 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  &U : 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen,— 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stwd  fieirther  from  me. 

Ant.  What's  the  matter  ? 

deo.  I  Iqiow,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some  good 
news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  V — ^You  may  go : 
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Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  O  !  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd ;  yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

deo.   Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true. 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
Who  have  been  Mae  to  Fulvia  ?    Riotous  madness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going. 
But  bid  &rewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words ;  no  going  then : 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven :  they  are  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  tum'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo.    I   would,  I  had  thy  inches;    thou  should'st 
know. 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen. 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while,  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  £sM;tion.  The  hated,  grown  to  strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
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Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
Bj  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.    Though   age   from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness. — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen. 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd*;  at  the  last,  best. 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  O  most  ialse  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill 
With  sorrowful  water?     Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice :  by  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war, 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come. — 

But  let  it  be. — ^I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
So  Antony  loves  ^. 

4 

*  The  OAftBOiLS  she  awak'd  ;]  **  Garboils  "  was  a  common  word  for  com- 
wKtHoM  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ;  it  oocnrs  again  afterwards,  p.  31 ;  and  it  was 
nsed  by  the  best  authors,  although  Stanihurst  fell  under  the  ridicule  of  Hall,  in 
his  6th  satire,  of  book  i. 

^  ^  Manhood  and  garhoUt  shall  he  chant  with  changed  feet." 

Stanihurst  employs  the  word  in  the  opening  of  his  English-Hexameter  trans- 
Utioti  of  the  JEaeld,  1684,  in  the  line, 

**  Now,  manhood  and  garboUt  I  chaunt,  and  martial  horror.'* 
We  quote  from  the  beautiful  reprint  of  this  very  rare  and  curious  work,  made 
St  Edinburgh  in  1836,  we  believe,  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bfaidment.    Scotland  has  contributed  her  full  share  of  valuable  works  of 
this  description. 

'  —  I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well. 
So  Antony  loves.]    t.  e.  Probably,  ''I  am  quickly  ill  or  well,  according  as 
Antony  loves  me."    First  Cleopatra  tells  Charmian  to  cut  her  lace,  then  to  '^  let 

VOL.  VUI.  C 
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Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cieo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'jthee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :  good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood  :  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet,  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword*, — 

Cleo.  And  target. — Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best.     Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 

Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — ^but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — ^but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  something  it  is  I  would, — 
O !  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo.  Tis  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart. 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore,  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  upon  your  sword 


it  be,'*  the  necessity  being  at  an  end,  in  consequence,  periii^M,  of  reoeiying 
some  indication  of  love  from  Antony. 

*  Now,  by  M r  sword.]    <<  My  "  is  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  but  added  in  the 
folio,  1632. 
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Sit  laurel'd  victoI7^  and  smooth  success 
Be  stre Vd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant  Let  us  go.    Come ; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies» 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  jet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away !  lEa^eunt. 


SCENE  IV. 
Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Cssar's  House. 

Enter  Octavius  C^bsab,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

Cos.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know. 
It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor..    From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra,  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsaf 'd  to  think  ^  he  had  partners :  you  shall  find 

there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  foults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness ;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 


*  Sit  laurel'd  victory,]  **  Lcuwrd^d  Tiotory"  is  the  emendation  of  the  folio, 
1632 :  that  of  1623  has  ^^Icmrd  rictoiy."  In  aU  prohability  the  letter  d  had 
dropped  ont  in  the  press. 

>  Vovchsaf'd  to  think—]  V<mektafe  in  the  folio,  1623,  which  the  folio,  1632, 
altered  to  **  did  ronchsafe." 

c  2 
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CtBs.  You  are  too  indulgent.     Let  us  grant,  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon»  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :   saj,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish)  yet  must  Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  foils*,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fiU'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones, 
Call  on  him  for't ;  but,  to  confound  such  time, 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — ^'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every  hour, 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

C(BS.  I  should  have  known  no  less. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were ; 

*  No  way  excuse  his  foils,]  Our  reading  is  that  of  the  folio,  1623,  and  of  all 
the  suhsequent  editions  in  that  form.  Bialone  and  modem  editors  have  altered 
**  foils  "  to  9oU9y  without  sufficient  necessity :  the  ^  foils  "  of  Antony  are  his 
Tioes,  his  foibles,  which  injure  the  beauty  of  his  character,  and  foU  or  defeat 
the  exercise  of  his  yirtues.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  **  fotb  *' 
for  mMt  would  be  a  very  easy  misprint,  the  long  t  and  the  /  being  frequently 
mistaken. 
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And  the  ebVd  man  ne'er  loVd,  till  ne*er  worth  love, 
Comes  fear'd  by  being  lack'd'.    This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  Tagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide^ 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Csesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear'  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on%  and  flush  youth  revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more^ 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

C<BS.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassails*.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtios  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  fiunine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer :  thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle. 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at:   thy  palate  then  did 
deign 

*  Comee  fbar'd  by  being  lack'd.]  So  all  tbe  old  copies ;  but  mnoe  Theobald's 
time  the  reading  has  been  deour^d  for  <*  fear'd."  The  alteration  is  phtusible,  but 
does  not  seem  necessary.  Cseear  may  mean,  that  Pompey,  by  being  so  much 
backed  by  the  people,  has  become  powerful,  and  is  therefore  **  fear'd." 

*  Ooes  to,  and  back,  lackstino  the  varying  tide,]  **  Lackeying  "  is  Theobald's 
ehsnge,  for  laddng  of  the  old  copies,  and  not  for  lathing,  as  he  erroneously 
asBerts  :  no  fbfio  has  latkang.  The  corraption  of  ladtMg  for  <<  lackeying"  was 
▼eiy  easy.  Southern,  in  his  folio,  1686,  altered  lacking  to  backing;  but  we  much 
prefer  Theobald's  emendation. 

*  —  which  they  vab — ]    t.  e,  pUmgk.    See  p.  1 1. 

'  Leare  thy  laseiTious  wissailb.]  The  question  here  is,  whether  vaauiUt,  as 
the  word  is  printed  in  the  IbUos,  1623  and  1632,  be  meant  for  **  wassails,"  or 
merely  for  tattalt.  Either  reading  may  be  right ;  but  tat$al  was  not  usoally, 
though  sometinies,  spelt  eoaKiittf,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  old 
compositor  should  use  e  for  w,  Caesar  has  preyiously  accused  Antony  of  **  tip- 
pling with  a  slave,"  and  **  reeling  the  streets  at  noon,"  which  countenanees 
*  wassatb  "  as  an  old  drinking  term.  It  is  curious  to  see  modem  editors  difr> 
puting  how  the  word  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  all  giving  it  wrongly. 
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The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea»  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st :  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on ;  and  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  Tis  pity  of  him. 

Cos.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome.     Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end. 
Assemble  we  immediate  council ' :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  fiimish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  front  this  present  time. 

C(BS.  Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord.  What  you  shall  know  mean 
time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cues.  Doubt  not,  sir ;  I  knew  it  for  my  bond. 

\^Eseunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 
Char.  Madam. 

'  Assemble  wb  immediAte  ootincil :]  The  first  folio  misprints  me  for  ^  we ;" 
an  error  corrected  by  the  second  folio.  Lepidos  was  the  equal  of  Cnsar,  and 
the  Utter  would  hardly  address  to  him  the  mandate,  **  Assemble  me  immediate 
council." 
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Cko.  Ha,ha!— 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora*. 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time, 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him  too  much. 

Cleo.  O,  'tis  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch,  Mardian — 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing:  I  take  no  plea- 
sure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has.    'TIS  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.     Hast  thou  affections  ? 

Afar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do  nothing. 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done ; 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O,  Charmian  ! ' 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?    Stands  he,  or  sits  he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
0  happy  horse  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse,  for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou  mov'st  ? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men*. — He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  "  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ?" 
For  so  he  calls  me.     Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison : — ^think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 

*  Gire  me  to  drink  vandragora.]     A  strong  opiate.    See  ^  Othello/'  Vol.  vii. 

*  And  BUBOONET  of  men.]  A  ^  burgonet "  was  a  kind  of  helmet :  by  **  arm  ** 
in  the  preceding  line  is  probably  to  be  understood  weap<m.  On  the  next  page 
we  meet  with  the  epithet  **  arm-gaunt/'  as  applied  to  a  horse,  which  had  perhaps 
become  gaunt  by  bearing  arms.  However,  this  is  doubtful,  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
wonld  snbstitate  ann-^ii,  and  Monck  Mason,  U/naagaiU. 
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And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?     Broad-fronted  Caesar, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  wsjb 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch ;  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow : 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

ErUer  Alexas. 

Alejp.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony ; 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alejp.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — ^the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl: — his  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alea?.  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 

Say,  ^  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms :  all  the  east,** 
Say  thou,  ^'  shall  call  her  mistress."     So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What !  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Ales.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  ex- 
tremes 
Of  hot  and  cold :  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man ;  but  note  him : 
He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry, 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy ;  but  between  both : 
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0  heavenlj  mingle ! — ^Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 

The  Tiolence  of  either  thee  becomes. 

So  does  it  no  man  else'®. — ^Met'st  thou  my  posts  ? 

Ales.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers. 
Why  do  yon  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — ^Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas.— Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Caesar  so  ? 

Char.  O,  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Cleo,  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  sallad  days. 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment :— cold  in  blood', 
To  say  as  I  said  then ! — ^But  come,  away ; 
Get  me  ink  and  paper : 
He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting, 
Or  ril  unpeople  Egypt.  [Eseunt. 


'*  So  does  it  no  man  else.]  The  folio,  1623^  ^no mam't  else :"  eon«eted  in  the 
folio,  1832.  ''So"  is  here  used  as  in  a  preYioiia  passsge  (p.  17)  for  a»-^**8o 
Antony  kyres." 

^  —  oold  in  blood,]  Boswell  wonld  make  these  wofds  apply  to  Cleopatra,  as 
if  she  had  been  **  oold  in  blood"  when  she  was  yonng,  and  hot  in  blood  now 
■he  had  grown  older  :  **  cold  in  blood"  is  clearly  addressed  to  Charmian,  by 
way  of  reproof,  and  so  Warburton  considered,  varying  judieioosly  from  the  old 
penctaation,  which  aifords,  not  only  a  tame  and  spiritless,  bat  an  inconsistent, 
meaning. 
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ACT  IL    SCENE  I. 
Messina.     A  Room  in  Pompey's  House. 

Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  jost,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
My  powers  are  crescents  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Caesar  get49  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  'tis  felse. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams :  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  toge- 
ther. 
Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  the  charms  of  love, 

•  My  powem  aeb  crescent,]  Every  old  copy  has  •*  are  crescent,*'  which 
modem  editors  arbitrarily  change  to  "a  crescent :"  thus  we  say,  the  moon  u 
crescent,  and  will  come  to  the  full. 
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Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thj  wand  lipM 

Liet  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both : 

Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts, 

Keep  his  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks. 

Sharpen  with  clojless  sauce  his  appetite, 

That  sleep  and  feeding  maj  prorogue  his  honour, 

Etcu  till  a  Lethe 'd  dulness. — ^How  now,  Varrius! 

Enter  Vabbius. 

Var.  This  is  most  certain,  that  I  shall  deliver. 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  fiirther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think, 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain.     But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  fiom  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope, 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife  that's  d€»td  did  trespasses  to  Caesar ; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him^  although,  I  think. 
Not  moVd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all. 


'  —  floften  thy  wand  lip  !]  It  may  be  donbted  whether  **  wand"  and  ^  lip" 
ooght  not  to  be  united  by  a  hyphen  :  **  wand  "  probably  has  reference  to  Cleo- 
patra's power  of  enchantment — that  her  lip  is  as  potent  as  a  magician's  wand  : 
and  this  eonstmetion  seems  warranted  by  what  immediately  follows,  **  Let 
«ifaAcra/i  join  with  beauty."  «Wand"  is  the  « witchcraft,"  and  «Up"  the 
"beanty."  The  eanjectiiree  that  ''wand"  is  misprinted  tor fimd^  or  warm 
teem  little  better  than  idle ;  although,  as  Mr.  B.  Field  suggests,  waned  or  wam'd 
might,  possibly,  be  the  true  reading. 

*  His  bxother  warr'd  upon  him,]  Misprinted  **wcm^d  upon  him"  in  the 
folio,  1623  ;  but  **  wan^d  upon  him"  in  the  folio,  1632. 
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Twere  pregnant  they  should  square*  between  them* 

selves; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  diyisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  't !     It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [^Eseunl. 


SCENE  11. 
Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

jEno.    .  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Caesar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave*t  to-day. 

Lep.  Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  't. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lq^.  Your  speech  is  passion : 

*  —  ihey  should  bquuik — ]  •.  t,  quarrel  See  Vol.  iL  p.  405.  Mr.  Bruee 
refers  me  to  the  following  pasnge,  exactly  in  point,  in  one  of  the  £ari  off 
Leicester's  letters,  Harl.  MS.  No.  285,  fo.  66,  **  How  thinges  haue  biedd  this 
lytic  fjnoiv,  between  these  two  so  well  affected  princes^  I  cannott  telL" 
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But,  praj  yon,  stir  no  embers  up.    Here  comes 
The  noble  Antonj. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  Cssar,  MECiBNAS,  and  Aorippa. 

AnL  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark  yon,  Ventidius. 

C(Bs.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecsnas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends, 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds.     Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  Tis  spoken  well. 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

CcBs.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant,  Thank  you. 

Cm.  Sit. 

Ant,  Sit,  sir. 

Cos.  Nay,  then — 

AnL  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so ; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

C(B8.  I  must  be  laugh'd  at, 

I^  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concerned  me. 
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Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Csssar, 

What  was't  to  you  ? 

CtBs.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  yet^  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

AnL  How  intend  you,  practised? 

Cos.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent, 
By  what  did  here  be&l  me.     Your  wife,  and  brother. 
Made  wars  upon  me,  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you ;  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business:   my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  enquire  it ; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not  rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?     Of  this  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel. 
As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  withS 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cres.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me ;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 

*  As  matter  whole  yoa  have  to  make  it  with,]  The  meaning  aeems  to  he, 
*'  Do  not  find  out  a  cauae  of  quarrel  where  none  exists :  do  not  patch  a  quarrel 
when  no  patching  is  required,  hecause  the  matter  is  whole."  Rowe  put  a 
negative  into  the  line,  "  Yon  have  not  to  make  it  with ;"  but  Southern  seems  to 
have  found  no  deficiency,  and  therefore  made  no  correction,  in  his  folio,  1685. 
All  the  folios,  subsequent  to  the  first,  corruptly  read,  <<  to  take  it  with."  I  am 
warranted  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Amyot  in  not,  in  this  instance,  deviating  from 
the  old  text,  which  seems  sufficiently  intelligible,  although  nearly  every  editor 
since  Rowe  has  deserted  it. 
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Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours,  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.   Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

AfU.  So  much  uncurbable,  her  garboils,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Cos.  I  wrote  to  you. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Anf.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted :  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning ;  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself,  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.     Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Ciss.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath,  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep:  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak : 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lacked  it.     But  on,  Caesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath. 

CiBS.    To  lend  me  arms  and   aid  when  I  requir'd 
them. 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather ; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
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m  play  the  penitent  to  you ;  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it.     Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here; 
For  which  myself  the  ignorant  motiye,  do 
So  fiu-  ask  pfljrdon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lefp.  Tis  noble  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  farther 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  foiget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you'. 

Lefp.  Worthily  spoken,  Mecaenas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  the 
instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again  :  you  shall  have  time  to 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Aid.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only :  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost  for* 
got. 

Afd.  You  wrong  this  presence ;  therefore,  speak  no 
more. 

Eno.  Go  to  then ;  your  considerate  stone*. 

C(B$.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech ;  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr^  Give  me  leave,  Cssar, — 

C<B$.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother^s  side, 

'  —  to  ATOMS  yoa.]    1. 1.  reoondle  yon.    See  Vol.  tL  p.  240. 689«  &e. 

•  —  your  eonadermte  Btooe.]  It  may  be  a  queBtkm,  whether  EadlnrbiB 
means  to  call  Antony  <*a  eonmdeiate  stone,"  or  to  say  merely  that  he.  will  be 
silent  as  a  stone.  If  the  former,  we  mnst,  with  Johnson,  ehange  '"your"  of 
the  folios  to  yon ;  but  the  latter  affords  a  clear  meaning  wilhout  any  alteeatioo 
of  the  ancient  text. 
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Admir'd  Octavia :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cm.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa : 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  yonr  reproof 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness'. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Caesar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  farther  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife ;  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men. 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this  marriage. 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  nov^  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke. 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  though^ 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Caesar  speak  ? 

Cos.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  "  Agrippa^  be  it  so,** 
To  make  this  good  ? 

CfBs.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

*  Were  well  deaerr'd  of  rashneaB.]  Then  are  aereral  misprinta  in  thia  ahoii 
ipeedi,  aa  it  atanda  in  proae  in  ihe  folio,  1623,  viz.  **  Say  not,  Bay  Agrippa  ;  if 
CUopeAer  heard  yon,  your  proof  were  well  deaerved  of  raahneaa."  Of  theae 
modem  editora  take  no  notice,  bat  ailently  change  Mjr  to  ''ao,"  and  proof  to 
'^rsprool^'*  aa  if  aueh  were  the  ancient  text.  Theobald  recommended  appro(^ 
iaatead  of  proof;  bat  Hanmer'a  correction  of  ^reproof"  aeema  much  preferable : 
the  meaning  then  ia,  '^jona  reproof  were  well  deaerved  on  account  of  raahneaa.** 
The  later  folioa  do  not  vary  from  the  firat,  excepting  in  the  proper  mode  of 
spelling  the  name  of  Cleopatra. 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  &irly  shows^ 
Dream  of  impediment ! — ^Let  me  have  thy  hand  : 
Further  this  act  of  grace,  and  from  this  hour 
The  heart  of  brothers  goyem  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

CiBs.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again  ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen. 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst  Pom- 
pey; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only. 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep,  Time  calls  upon  us  i 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Cos.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land? 

CiBs.  Great,  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  iame. 

Would  we  had  spoke  together !    Haste  we  for  it ; 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

CiBs.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  TU  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 
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Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

IFlourish.    Exeunt  Cjbsas,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Em.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Mecsenas ! — 
my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa ! — 

Agr.  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so 
well  digested.     You  stay'd  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break&st, 
and  but  twelve  persons  there ;  is  this  true  ? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle:  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily 
deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed 
up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed,  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you. 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Bum'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  lovensick  with  them :  the  oars  were  silver; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fiBuicy  out-work  nature :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-coloured  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  *•  which  they  did  cool, 

>•  To  OLOW  the  delicate  cheeks]    All  the  folioe  read,  **  To  pfoee/'  &c. 
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And  what  thej  undid,  did. 

Ayr.  O,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adomings ' :  at  the  heLn 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-^oft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office'.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  i'  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Affr.  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest. 
Which  she  entreated.     Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  **  No"  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Ayr.  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Csesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 

*  —  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adomings :]  Few  pnssages  in  Shakespenre  hare 
excited  more  eontroTersy  than  this,  the  effort  of  the  oommentators  appanntly 
being,  to  render  what  was  pUin  obscure,  and  to  adopt  ahnost  any  sense  bnt  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  words  of  the  poet :  "  tended  her  i*  the  eyes  "  seems  to 
mean  nothing  else  bnt  tended  in  her  ngki :  Mr.  Bantm  Field  troly  xemaifay 
thai  in  ^  Midsommer-NighVs  Dream"  we  hare  the  expression  ** gambol  in  his 
eyes,''  for  gambol  in  his  sight :  **  made  their  bends  adomings"  is  probably 
to  be  nnderstood,  that  they  bowed  with  so  much  grace  as  to  add  to  their  besnty. 
Warbnrton  would  read  adoringi  for  "  adomings ;"  but  it  is  needless  to  detail  any 
of  the  other  conjectural  emendations,  which,  through  sereral  psges,  only  di^lay 
misapplied  ingenuity. 

'  That  TABBLT  frame  the  office.]  t.  e.  Keadily  and  dexterously  perform  the 
task  they  undertake.  See  Vol.  u.  p.  72,  VoL  iii.  p.  381.  The  adjectiTe  "*  yaie  " 
occurs  seTeral  times  in  this  play. 
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He  ploughed  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street ; 
And  haying  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never ;  he  will  not. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies :  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mec  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

\^Eseunt. 


SCENE  III. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  Cjesar*s  House. 

Enter  Gjbsab,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them ;  Attend- 
ants. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  o£Bce,  will  sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time, 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  nighty  sir. — My  Octavia, 
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Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report': 

I  have  not  kept  my  square  ^  but  that  to  come 

Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.   Good  night,  dear  lady. — 

Good  night,  sir*. 

Cces.  Good  night.  [Ea^mtU  CiBSAB  and  Octayia. 

Enter  a  Soothsayer^. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah :  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt  ? 

Sooth.   Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor 
you  thither ! 

Ant.  If  you  can,  your  reason? 

Sooth.   I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in  my 
tongue :  but  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant.    Say  to  me,  whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher, 
Caesar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony !  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  daemon,  that  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd :  therefore. 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee;  no  more,  but  when  to 
thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickens. 
When  he  shines  by.     I  say  again,  thy  spirit 

*  I  have  not  kept  my  squAiiE ;]  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  explains  the 
first,  if  explanation  be  needed.  Respecting  ^  square/'  or  tqmre,  see  Vol.  ii. 
p.  368 ;  Vol.  iii.  p.  605  ;  and  Vol.  ir.  p.  262. 

*  Good  night,  sir.]  In  the  folio,  1632,  these  words  are  assigned  to  Octavia ; 
but  as  they  may  very  well  have  been  a  repetition  by  Antony,  we  adhere  to  the 
distribution  of  the  folio,  1623. 

*  Enter  a  Soothsayer.]  Every  old  copy  makes  the  Soothsayer  enter  here  : 
every  modem  copy  introduces  him,  without  any  propriety,  with  CfBsar,  Antony, 
and  Octavia,  at  the  opening  of  the  scene. 
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Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him, 
But»  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone : 

Saj  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him. — 

lEant  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — ^Be  it  art»  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true :  the  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

Enter  Ventidius. 


r  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. — O !  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia :  your  conunission's  ready ; 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it,  \^Ej?eunt, 


SCENE  IV. 
The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Lepidus,  MecuENas,  and  Agbippa. 

Lq).  Trouble  yourselves  no  farther :  pray  you,  hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

AffT.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  Mount* 


*  —  ftl  Moumt]    t.  e.  Mount  Misenttm.    "  Mount "  is  printed  with  a  capital 
letter  in  the  folio,  1623 :  the  folio,  1632,  has  it «  at  l4«  Mount." 
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Before  yon,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  \^Ejpeunt. 


SCENE  V. 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  music,  ho ! 

Entm'  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone;  let  's  to  billiards:  come,  Char- 
mian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd. 
As  with  a  woman. — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir  ? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  't  come 
too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I'll  none  now. — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — ^we'U  to  the  river :  there. 
My  music  playing  fiir  oflS  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd'  fishes;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws,  and  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ha !  you're  caught. 

7  Tawney-FiNN'D—]      Theol>aId  altered  Tavmeyjine,  of  all  the  folios,  into 
''  Tawney-finn'd,"  aud  the  change  aeems  required. 
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Char.  Twas  merry,  when 

Yoa  wagered  on  yoor  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time, — O  times ! — 

I  langh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience :  and  next  mom. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then,  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippian. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

O!  from  Italy?— 
Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead  ? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free, 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  Kpp'd,  and  trembled  kissmg. 

Mess.  Firsts  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold. 

But^  sirrah,  mark,  we  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.  Crood  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  fiice.     If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful, — so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings !  if  not  well. 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fiiry  crown'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will't  please  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou  speak'st : 
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Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  *tis  well ; 
Or  friends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
rU  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

MesB.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Csesar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  **  but  yet,"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  **  but  yet  !*' 
^  But  yef  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together.     He's  friends  with  Ceesar ; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  sa/st ;  and,  thou  say'st^  fi-ee. 

Mess.  Free,  madam  ?  no ;  I  made  no  such  report : 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

CUo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

\Stnkes  him  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you  ? — ^Hence, 

iStrikes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me :  I'll  unhair  thy  head. 

[She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
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And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  hlow  thou  hadst 
ShaU  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cko.  Rogue !  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[^Draws  a  Dagger. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  FU  run. — 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?     I  have  made  no  fault. 

[Exit. 

Char.  Grood  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself: 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder-bolt. — 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again : 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him. — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him. — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  mjrself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news :  give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves^  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 

I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold  there 
still? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cko.  O !  I  would,  thou  didst. 
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So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes,    Gro,  get  thee  hence : 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  fistce,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal.     He  is  married  to  Octayia. 

Cleo.  O !  that  his  &ult  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
That  art  not!     What!  thou'rt  sure  of*?— Get  thee 

hence : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from  Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me :  lie  they  upon  thy  hand. 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [Rvit  Messenger. 

Char.  Grood  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd  Caesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for't  now. 

Lead  me  firom  hence ; 

I  faint.     O  Iras !  Charmian ! — ^Tis  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair :  bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[EMt  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go : — let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 

*  01  Uiat  his  fimlt  ahould  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
That  art  not !  What !  thou'rt  sore  of !]  Our  ponetoation  of  this  dispated 
{kBsaage  is  that  of  Monck  Haaon  ;  but  he  wished  also  to  read,  «  What  I  tboiiVt 
sore  qf 't  ?" — a  slight  change,  indeed,  hat  as  it  is  not  abeolntely  necessaiy,  we 
do  not  cany  oor  rariation  from  the  old  copies  farther  than  changing  the 
pointing  :  in  the  folio,  1023,  it  stands, 

«  O  that  his  fikolt  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
That  art  not  what  thon'rt  sore  of." 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  fiur  from  mtelligible.  By  the  words  <<  What !  thoa*it 
sure  of  1 "  Cleopatra  intends  to  inquire  of  the  messenger  once  more,  whether  he 
is  certain  of  the  tidings  he  has  brought    The  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the 
passage,  as  wo  have  given  it,  is  very  evident. 
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The  other  way  he's  a  Mars*. — ^Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Mabdian. 
Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Channian, 
Bat  do  not  speak  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

\_JEjpeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

Near  Misenmn. 

Flourish.  Enter  Pompet  and  Men  as,  ai  me  side\  with 
Drum  and  Trumpet:  at  fmother^  Casab,  Lefidus, 
Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mecjsnas,  wi£h  Soldiers  march^ 
ififf. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

C€e8.  Most  meet. 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent, 
Which,  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods. — I  do  not  know, 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want. 
Haying  a  son,  and  friends ;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it. 
That  moY*d  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?    And  what 

*  The  other  way  he's  a  Mars.]  Thus  carraptiy  printed  in  the  folio,  1683, 
'"Hie  other  waya  a  Mars." 

^  Flouriah.  Enter  Pompej  tmd  Menas,  at  one  side,]  In  the  old  stage- 
diieetioo,  Menas  is  inserted  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  firiends  and  followers  of 
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Made  all-honoured,  honest,  Roman  Brutu8^ 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol,  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?     And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy,  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  th'  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C(BS.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us^  Pompey,  with  thy  sails ; 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'er-€ount  me  of  my  father's  house^: 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us, 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cubs.  There's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

C€BS.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome :  this  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted. 

'  Made  all-honoured,  honest,  Roman  BrutoB,!  ^  Honoured'*  is  to  be  read  as 
three  syllables,  and  then  the  particle  "  the,"  inserted  before  "  all,"  by  the  editor 
of  the  second  folio,  is  unnecessary. 

'  Thou  canst  not  fsab  us,]  t.  e.  alcurm,  frigkUn  us.  See  Vol.  it.  p.  430  ; 
Vol  ▼.  pp.  294.  323. 

*  Thou  dost  o'kr-oount  me  of  my  father's  house :]  **  O'er-oonnf '  is  here  used 
equirocally,  as  Malone  remarks,  with  referenoa  to  the  fact,  stated  by  Plutarch, 
that  Antony  had  possessed  himself  by  purchase  of  the  dwelling  of  Poropey's 
father. 
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Cess.  Ant.  Lep.  That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepared 
To  take  this  offer ;  but  Mark  Antonj 
Put  me  to  some  impatience. — ^Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
When  Cssar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

AnL  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand. 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks  to  you, 
That  caird  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither, 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

C^M.  Since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face. 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — ^Thus  we  are  agreed. 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

C(B8.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We'll  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot ;  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard,  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 
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Ant.  And  &ir  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then,  so  much  have  I  heard : 
And  I  have  heard,  ApoUodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — ^he  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Csesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now :  how  far^st  thou,  soldier  ? 

Eno.  Well ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive, 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand : 

I  never  hated  thee.    I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  you. 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
.As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness. 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

C€BS.  Ant.  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  Come. 

\_Ej?eunt  PoMPEY,  Cjesar,  Antony,  Lepidus, 
Soldiers  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made 
this  treaty. — {^Aside."] — You  and  I  have  known,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes;  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 
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Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give  me 
your  hand,  Menas:  if  our  eyes  had  authority,  here 
they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  tnie 
&ce. 

Men.  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for  Mark 
Antony  here :  pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Cleopatra  ? 

Eno.  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Cains  Marcellus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno.  K  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made  more 
in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too:  but  you  shall  find,  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together  will  be  the 
veiy  strangler  of  their  amity.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy, 
cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Mefi.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is  Mark 
Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again:  then, 
shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Caesar; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the  strength  of 
their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their 
variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is: 
he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

VOL.  vin,  E 
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Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?     I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it^  sir :  we  have  used  our  throats  in 
Egypt. 

Men.  Come ;  let's  away.  [EopeunL 


SCENE  VII. 
On  Board  Pompey*s  GkJley,  lying  near  Misenum. 

Music.     Enter  Two  or  Three  Servants^  with  a  Banquet  *. 

1  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,  man.  Some  o'  their  plants 
are  ill-rooted  already ;  the  least  wind  i'  the  world  will 
blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposi- 
tion, he  cries  out,  "  no  more  f  reconciles  them  to  his 
entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him 
and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men^s 
fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me 
no  service,  as  a  partizan  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to 
be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should 
be,  which  pitiflilly  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  Sennet  sounded.  Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Pompey, 
Lepidus,  Aorippa,  M ecjenas,  Enobarbus,  Menas, 
with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir.  {To  Cjesar.]  They  take  the 
flow  o'  the  Nile 

*  —  with  a  Banqukt.]    «.  e,  what  we  dow  call »  dtwteH,    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  194. 
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By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid :  they  know, 
By  the  height^  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth, 
Or  foison,  follow^     The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harrest. 

Lep.  You  baye  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay;  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred,  now,  of  your 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit^ — and  some  wine  ! — ^A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  FU  ne'er 
oat. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept :  I  fear  me,  you'll  be  in, 
till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies' 
pyramises  are  Tery  goodly  things;  without  contradic- 
tion, I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  \Asijde^  Pompey,  a  word. 

Pom.  [^  siiei\  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is't  ? 

Mea.  [Aside.']  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee, 
captain. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  [Aside.']  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

LqD.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is  as  broad  as 
it  hath  breadth ;  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves 
with  its  own  organs ;  it  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth 
it,  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep,  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lq).  Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  Tis  so ;  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

*  Or  rouoif,  follow.]  <<  Fouon  "  is  plenty.  See  Vol.  iL  p.  21,  and  Vol.  vU. 
p.  186.    In  the  former  of  these  instances  it  is  used  in  the  plural. 

E   2 
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C(B$.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompej  gives  him,  else 
he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [  To  Men  AS,  asOe^  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang !    Tell 
me  of  that  ?  away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  calFd  for  ? 

Men.  \Aside^  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt 
hear  me. 
Rise  from  thy  stool. 

Pom.     \Aside^  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter  ? 

\WaJks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  serVd  me  with  much  feith.    What's 
else  to  say  ? — 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?    That's 
twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be  ? 

Men.  But  entertain  it. 

And  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips'. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors. 
Are  in  thy  vessel :  let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 

'  Whate'er  the  ocean  palbs,  or  sky  incups,]  Whatever  the  ocean  ineiUmt, 
or  the  sky  emhraeet.  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  633  ;  Vol.  iv.  p.  85  ;  VoL  v^  p.  180  ;  Vol.  vi. 
p.  233. 
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All  there  is  thine*. 

Pom.  Ah !  this  thou  should'st  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on't.     In  me,  'tis  villaiuj ; 
In  thee,  't  had  been  good  serrice.    Thou  must  know, 
Tis  not  mj  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thj  tongue 
Hath  so  betraj'd  thine  act :  being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done, 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  [^Aside.']  For  this, 
ni  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  offer'd. 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — ^I'll  pledge  it  for  him,  Pom- 
pey. 

Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[^Pointing  to  the  Attendant  w/io  carries  off  Lepidus. 

Mm.  Why  ? 

Eno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man :  see'st  not  ? 

Men.  The  third  part,  then,  he  is  drunk :  would  it  were 
all. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ' ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Gome. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ani.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels,  ho  ! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

CiB$.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

'  All  THBRB  is  thine.]  So  every  old  copy,  which  it  is  needless  to  alter, 
although  Soathen,  in  his  copy  of  the  folio,  1686,  sabstitated  iken  for  « there." 

'  Thai  it  might  go  on  wheels  I]  A  pioverfoial  expression :  a  pamphlet  on  the 
me  of  carriages,  by  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  printed  in  1G23,  is  entitled,  ^  The 
Wo.'ld  nms  (not  gon^  as  Malone  gives  it)  on  Wheels." 
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It's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

CiBs.  Possess  it,  FU  make  answer ;  but  I  had  rather 
fsst 
From  all  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor !  ITo  Anton Y, 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let's  ha%  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands, 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music ; 
The  while  I'll  place  you :  then,  the  boy  shall  sing ; 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear*,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

IMusic  plays.     Enobarbus  places  them  hand  in 

hand. 

song. 

Come^  thou  monarch  of  the  mne^ 
Plumpy  Bacchusy  udth  pink  et/ne : 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned ; 

Cup  uSf  tiU  the  world  go  round ; 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round ! 

CcBS.  What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good  night. 
—Good  brother, 

1  The  HOLDiNO  eT€ry  man  shall  bbab,]  The  old  reading  is  fteot  for  '^  bear/' 
a  change  which  Theobald  introduced,  and  no  misprint  is  perhaps  more  common 
than  to  substitute  t  for  r :  **  the  holding  "  is  the  hmrd^iii^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  fooit  (see  ^  Patient  GrisseU,"  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
Act.  i.  sc.  1.)  of  a  song ;  and  to  heaif  the  holding  is  very  intelligible,  while  to  heal 
the  holding  is  the  reyerse,  nnleas  the  allosion  be  to  beating  time.  The  words, 
<*  as  loud  as  his  strong  sides  can  volley,"  seem  to  wairant  the  slight  change. 
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Let  me  request  jou  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part ; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks.     Strong  Enobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine,  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks':  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  ns  alL     What  needs  more  words?     Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pam.  ril  try  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir.     Give's  your  hand. 

Pom.  O,  Antony! 

You  have  my  &ther's  house.  —  But  what?    we  are 

friends. 
Come  down  into  the  boat. 

£no.  Take  heed  you  Ml  not. — 

lEa;eunt  Pohfey,  CisSAB,  Antony,  and  Attendants. 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin'. — 

These  drums ! — ^these  trumpets^  flutes !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear,  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  sound,  and  be  hang'd !  sound 
out!  lA  Flourish. 

Eno.  Ho,  says  'a ! — ^There's  my  cap. 

Men.  Ho ! — noble  captain !  come. 

\Exeunt. 

*  Splits  what  it  speaks :]  In  the  three  earliest  folios  *^ splits"  is  spelt  spUeU^ 
and  we  are  not  sore  that  the  orthography  of  the  word  ought  not  to  he  preserred. 
Spleetg  was  not  the  old  mode  of  spelling  **  splits,"  and  the  yanation  might  be 
intentionaL 

'  Noy  to  my  cabin,  &c.]  It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  coolness  important 
Tsriations  from  the  folio,  1623,  are  sometimes  made  by  modem  editors,  without 
any  information  as  to  the  defects  of  that  copy.  These  words,  and  the  three  lines 
following  them,  are  part  of  the  speech  of  Enobarfous  in  the  folio,  1623,  and 
there  is  no  doabt  that  they  belong  to  Menas,  but  it  is  surely  fit  to  notice  the 
change.  It  is  not  pointed  out  by  Malone,  (Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  xii.  p.  272) 
whose  text  seems  to  have  here  been  implicitly  followed  by  later  editors. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Plain  in  Syria, 

Enter  Ventidius,  as  it  were  in  triumph^  with  SiLius, 
and  otfier  Romans^  Officers^  and  Soldiers;  the  dead 
Body  of  Pacorus  borne  before  him. 

Ven.    Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck;  and 
now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army. — ^Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidius*, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm. 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow :  spur  through  Media» 
Mesopotamia,  and*the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain,  Antony, 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  O  Silius,  Silius ! 

I  have  done  enough :  a  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act ;  for  learn  this,  Silius^ 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deeds  acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Caesar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 


*  Noble  Ventidius,]     In  the  prefixes  of  the  old  copies,  Silius  is  only  called 
Romany  and  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introdactory  stage-direction. 
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Becomes  his  captain's  captain ;  and  ambition. 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 

Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 

Bat  'twould  oflfend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 

Should  my  performance  perish. 

SiL  Thou  hasty  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Ven.  m  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners  and  his  well-paid  ranks. 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  haye  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

Sil.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven.  He  purposeth  to  Athens ;  whither,  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there ;  pass  along. 

{^Ejpeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
Rome.     An  Ante-Chamber  in  Cjesab's  House. 

JSnter  Aorippa,  and  Enobabbus,  meeting. 

Agr.  What !  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Eno.  They  have  despatch'd   with   Pompey:   he  is 
gone; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome ;  Caesar  is  sad ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one.     O,  how  he  loves  Caesar ! 
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Agr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony ! 

Eno.  Caesar  ?     Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What's  Antony  ?    The  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.  Spake  you  of  Caesar  ?     How !  the  nonpareil ! 

Agr.  O  Antony !     O  thou  Arabian  bird ! 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Caesar,  say, — Caesar ; — go  no 
fiurther. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  ply'd   them  both   with   excellent 
praises. 

Eno.  But    he    loves    Caesar    best; — ^yet    he    loves 
Antony. 
Ho !  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets  cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho ! 
His  love  to  Antony.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are    his    shards,   and  he  their  beetle  \ 
So, —  {^Trumpets. 

This  is  to  horse. — ^Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  fBirewell. 

Enter  Cjesab,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  fieuther,  sir. 

Cos.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
Use  me  well  in't. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it ;  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 


*  They  ore  his  shards^  and  he  their  bbetul]  i  €•  {aays  Steevem)  "  tbegr  are 
the  iDtii<^  that  raise  this  heavy  lumptik  itutci  from  the  ground."  See  the  exphuia- 
tion  of  <<  shard,"  in  connection  with  <<  beetle,'*  in  *<  Macbeth,"  Vol.  vti  p.  140, 
note  I. 
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Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  jonr  distrost. 

CiBS.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  Yon  shall  not  find. 

Though  jon  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear.     So,  the  gods  keep  you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  part. 

CiB8.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well : 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  iare  thee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother ! — 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  love's  spring. 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — ^Be  cheerful. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — 

C€Bs.  What*  Octavia? 

Octa.  Til  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Afd.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue ;  the  swan's  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Csesar  weep  ?  ^Aside  to  Aorippa. 

Affr.  He  has  a  cloud  in's  face. 

JE^.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Ayr.  Why,  Enobarbus, 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Csesar  dead. 
He  cried  ahnost  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he   was  troubled  with   a 
rhexun; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd : 
Believe  %  till  I  weep  too. 

Cos.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still :  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 
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I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love : 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

CcBS.  Adieu ;  be  happy ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

C^Bs.  Farewell,  farewell.      {^Kisses  Octavia. 

Ant  Farewell. 

[^Trumpets  sound,    Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  IIL 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cko.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Ales.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alejc.  Grood  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

m  have :  but  how,  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it  ? — Come  thou  near. 

Mess.  *  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Mess.  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  &ce ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 
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Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cko.  Didst  hear  her  speak  ?   Is  she  shrill-tongu*d,  or 
low? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak :  she  is  low-voic'd. 

Cleo.  That*8  not  so  good :  he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.  Like  her  ?    O  Isis  !  *tis  impossible. 

Cleo.   I  think   so,  Charmian:   dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish ! — 
What  msgesty  is  in  her  gait  ?     Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive*t. — ^There's  nothing  in  her  yet. — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear^st  thou  her  face  in  mind?   is't  long,  or 
round? 

Mess.  Round,  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  foolish  that  are 
so. — 
Her  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There's  gold  for  thee : 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill. 
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I  will  employ  thee  back  again :  I  find  thee 

Most  fit  for  business.     Go,  make  thee  ready ; 

Our  letters  are  prepared.  {^Ejnt  Messenger. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much. 
That  so  I  hanyd  him^     Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and  should 
know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

6Z0O.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian: 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.     All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 

Athens.    A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — ^but  he  hath  wag^d 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me. 

>  That  80  I  harrt'd  him.]  We  have  had  to  «  harrow"  in  ^ Hamlet,"  Vol.  viL 
p.  1979  and  it  would  seem  to  be  either  the  same  word  as,  or  nearly  akin  to, 
liarrjff  which  Minahen  explains  **  to  tormoil  or  Tex."  Malone  says  thai  Florio, 
in  his  Ital.  Diet,  translates  taricmare^  **  to  rib-baste,  to  tog,  to  hale,  to  hanj ;" 
bat  it  is,  in  &et,  printed  kmrrie  in  both  editious,  of  1598  and  1611. 
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When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth  ^ 

Octa.  O  my  good  lord  ! 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  *'  O,  bless  my  lord  and  husband  T 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"  O,  bless  my  brother  T     Husband  win,  win  brother, 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it.     If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  requested. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  the  mean  time,  lady, 
ni  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother.     Make  your  soonest  haste : 
So,  your  desires  are  yours. 

Octa.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak, 
Your  reconciler*!  Wars  *twixt  you  twain  would  be. 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 

'  Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.]  The  passage  ending  with  these  words  is  evidently 
oorrapt :  two  lines  earlier,  the  folio,  1623,  has  then  for  "  them  ;**  and  in  the  next 
line,  Atf  not  looVt^  for  **  he  not  tooVt"  which  was  Thirlby's  emendation :  had 
look't  been  merely  meant  for  looked^  it  would  probably  not  have  had  an  apostrophe. 
The  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  not  perceiving  the  misprint  of  lookH  for  **  tookV' 
printed  ^he  had  look't."  The  punctnation  of  the  folio,  1623,  is  as  erroneous  as 
the  wording.  The  phrase,  *'  Or  did  it  from  his  teeth,"  seems  hardly  to  require 
explaoaticm :  it  does  not  mean,  as  Steevena  suggested,  in  tpUe  of  hit  teeth,  but 
that  what  Cseaar  said  in  praise  of  Antony,  came  from  no  nearer  his  heart  than 
his  teeth. 

'  YouB  reconefler !]  The  folio,  1623,  has  **  Ton  reconciler,"  and  above, 
"  Than  pmr  so  branchless."  The  folio,  1632,  corrects  both  these  literal  errors, 
as  well  as  **  Your  heart  ha§  mind  to  "  below,  which  the  folio,  1623,  prints  "  Your 
heart  h^e  mind  to."  It  does  not  alter  ^  shall  jCotn  your  brother,"  which  we 
might  otberwiae  suppose  a  misprint  for  ttay. 
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Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  beginSy 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going ; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [JSr&im/. 


SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros.  There's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eru).  What,  man  ? 

Eros.  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Cffisar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality,  would 
not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action ;  and  not 
resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters  he  had  formerly 
wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him : 
so  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.   Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no 
more; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They'll  grind  each  other.     Where  is  Antony*? 

'  Where  is  Antony  1]  This  speech  is  also  decidedly  coirupt  in  all  the  folios : 
they  read  woM  for  <*  world,"  kad^$t  for  ''hast/'  and  "grind  CA«  other'*  for 
"grind  eack  other.'*  Johnson  substituted  "world/*  and  "grind  the  ome  the 
other/'  which  does  not  suit  the  measure  as  well  as  "  each  other/*  which  we  pre> 
fer.  Modem  editors,  not  perhaps  having  here  examined  the  folio,  1623,  adopt 
Johnson's  emendation,  as  if  it  were  the  ancient  text.  Southern,  who  made 
many  corrections  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  in  his  folio,  1686,  does  not  seem 
to  have  detected  this  error. 
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Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden — ^thus ;  and  spnrns 
The  rnsh  that  lies  before  him ;  cries,  ^  Fool,  Lepidus  !** 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer, 
That  mnrder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  naYy's  rigg'd. 

Eras.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar.    More,  Domitius ; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 
I  might  haYe  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  Twill  be  naught ; 

But  let  it  be. — ^Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 
Rome.    A  Room  in  Cesar's  House. 

Enter  Cjesab,  Aorippa,  and  Mecjenas. 

C^es.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this,  and 
more, 
In  Alexandria :  here's  the  manner  of  it. 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  siWer^d, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd :  at  the  feet  sat 
Caesaiion,  whom  they  call  my  father^s  son, 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gaYo  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

CtBs.  F  the  common  show-place,  where  they  exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd  ^^  the  kings  of  kings : 


**  Hk  aons  HK  THBfcc  pitMslaim'd,]  The  old  copies  have  AifA^r  for '^  he  there/' 
And  Hng  for  ^  kings."  Modem  editors  have  introduced  an  amendment  by 
jStoflTeos  without  acknowledgment,  and  as  if  it  were  the  text  of  the  folio,  1823. 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 

He  gave  to  Alexander ;  to  Ptolemy  he  aadgn'd 

Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia.     She 

In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 

That  day  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience. 

As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Borne  be  thns 

Informed. 

Agr.        Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

CcBs.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

CcBs.  Caesar ;  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd :  lastly,  he  fr^ts. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being  that,  we  detain 
AH  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 

CcBs.  Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd, 
And  did  deserve  his  change:    for  what  I  have  con- 

quer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

C(Bs.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia,  mth  her  Train}. 

Oct.    Hail,  Caesar,   and  my  lord !   hail,  most  dear 
Caesar! 

<  —  with  her  train.]    So  say  the  old  oopiea,  and  there  can  be  no  poasible 
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Cm.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee  castaway ! 

Od.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  yon  cause. 

CiEs.  Why  have  yon  stoFn  upon  us  thus  ?  Yon  oome 
not 
Like  Csesai^s  sister :  the  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear ;  the  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  ftinted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not ;  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops.    But  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown 
Is  often  left  unloVd :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land,  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prqior^d  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

C^BS.  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct*  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cos.  I  have  eyes  upon  him. 

And  his  affidrs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

OcL  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

C€B8.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her :  he  hath  given  his  empire 


for  foQowing  the  ezampto  of  modem  editors  by  omitting  the  words.  It 
mwt  haTo  been  a  small  tnin,  she  had  not  ^  an  army  for  an  udber,"  as  i^pears 
by  what  follows,  bat  she  was  not  wholly  miattended,  aooording  to  the  praetiee  of 
the  stage  when  the  folio,  1633,  was  printed. 

'  Being  an  ossntucr^]    The  folio,  1628,  and  the  other  folios,  have  ah^ra^ ; 
no  doubt  a  mere  miqiriDt. 

F   2 
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Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 

The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war.     He  hath  assembled 

Bocchus,  the  king  of  Ljbia ;  Archelaus, 

Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos,  king 

Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas : 

King  M alchus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont ; 

Herod  of  Jewry ;  Mithridates,  king 

Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 

The  kings  of  Mode,  and  Lycaonia, 

With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other ! 

CiBs.  Welcome  hither. 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth. 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led. 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  driyes 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewaird  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome ; 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought ;  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  his  ministers 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you^.     Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Ayr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 

• and  the  high  gods, 

To  do  you  justioey  make  bis  miniBtera 

Of  us  and  Uiose  that  love  you.]  Our  text  is  that  of  the  folio,  1S32,  vhiefa 
merely  alters  maka  of  Uie  folio,  1623,  to  'make  :"  ''his"  refen  to  **  jusftioe," 
and  not  to  the  gods,  as  all  modem  editors,  since  G^>ell's  time,  seem  to  have 
supposed,  nading  "  make  them  ministers,"  or  **  make  their  minislers,''  &e.  The 
sense  therefore  is,  that  the  gods,  in  order  to  ri|^t  OctaTia,  make  mmintmi  of 
justiee  of  Ceesar,  and  of  ^ose  that  Ioto  Octam.  No  other  ehange 
required,  and  the  smallest  is  usually  the  hest 
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In  his  abominationSy  turns  jou  ofl^ 

And  gives  his  potent  regiment^  to  a  trull, 

That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  sOy  sir  ? 

C(Bs.  Most  certain.    Sister,  welcome :  pray  you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.     M j  dearest  sister ! 

[Eweunt. 


SCENE  VII. 

Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Promontory  of  Actium. 
Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cko.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cko.  Thou  hast  forspoke'  my  being  in  these  wars, 
And  say'st^  \t  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  WeU,  isit,isit? 

Cko.  If  not  denounced  against  us,  why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  \^Aside.']  Well,  I  could  reply : — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from's  time, 
What  should  not  then  be  spared.     He  is  already 
Tradue'd  for  levity ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 

*  —  liifl  potent  BEOiMERT— ]  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  ^regunent,"  was 
most  frequentiy  used  in  the  sense  of  pocemsunf  or  rde.  When,  in  ''Richard  III." 
Ridmiond  says,  **  The  Eari  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  rtgmeiU^  (Vol.  ▼.  p.  476,) 
he  means  his  wmmamd  geaenXiy,  and  not  that  the  Earl  was  the  colonel  of  a 
certain  nnmber  of  men,  now  called  **  a  regiment."  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  Richmond's  direction  (p.  479),  **  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regmnU,^* 
speaknig  of  Lord  Stanley. 

*  Thoo  hast  fobspokb — ]  i.  e.  Then  hast  tpoken  agaifut,  or/orMdm;  a  not 
onnaoal  sense  of  the  word. 
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• 

That  Photinus  an  eunuoh,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  against  us !     A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war, 
And  as  the  president  of  mj  kingdom  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done. 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Torjnie'? — You  have  heard  on't,  sweet? 

Cko.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  become  the  best  of  men. 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea !     What  else? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  that  he  dares  us  to't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey ;  but  these  offers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  oil^ 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd ; 

Your  mariners  are  muliters,  reapers  ^  people 
Ingro8s*d  by  swift  impress :  in  Csesar's  fleet 

'  And  TAKS  IN  Toryne  t]     i.  e,  wnquier  or  t¥Jidiu  it*    See  VoL  vL  p.  152. 

'  Your  marinen  are  mulitbbs,  rei^ierB,  &e.]  The  oldest  copy  has  mUSkn, 
The  oorrection  was  made  in  the  second  folio,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  tranalatioa 
of  Plutarch,  by  Sir  T.  North,  1679,  where  it  is  said  that  Antony's  sailon  were 
*'  mfUUen^  reapers,  harvest-men." 
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Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought. 
Their  ships  are  yare',  joois,  heavy :  no  disgrace 
Shall  &11  you  for  refusing  him  at  8ea» 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

ArU.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

£no.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Tour  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance,  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  ril  fight  at  sea. 

C2(0o.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  wiU  we  bum. 
And  with   the  rest,   fiill-mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  th'  approaching  Csssar :  but  if  we  fiEiil, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do't  at  land. — ^Thy  business  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord ;  he  is  descried ; 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  'tis  impossible ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land. 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse :  we'll  to  our  ship. 

JSnter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis !— How  now,  worthy  soldier ! 
SoU.  O,  noble  emperor !  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.     Do  you  misdoubt 


*  Their  ahips  are  tabs,]  t.  e,  nimble  and  light  —  easy  to  be  managed. 
We  hare  already  had  **  yarely  "  on  p.  96,  and  **  yare  "  occutb  again  towards  the 
dose  of  the  present  aet.    See  also  VoL  ii.  p.  73,  and  VoL  iiL  p.  901. 
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This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?    Let  the  Egyptians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well. — ^Away ! 

lEj^eunt  Antont,  Cleopatra,  and  Enobarbus. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  T  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art ;  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't*:  so  our  leader's  led, 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius^  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea ; 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.     This  speed  of  Csesar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant^  hear  you  ? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 

JEnter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  labour ;  and  throws 
forth 
Each  minute  some.  [^Eseunt. 

*  but  his  whole  action  grows 

Not  in  the  power  on't :]  Malone  property  interprets  this  diluted  pasnge 
to  mean,  that  Antony,  in  his  conduct,  does  not  rely  upon  that  which  is  his  ehkf 
power  or  strength,  viz.  his  forces  by  buid. 

^  Marcus  Octayius, — ]  This  speech,  according  to  the  prefix  in  the  folio^ 
1633,  belongs  to  a  person  whose  name  began  with  Vem^  but  none  such  is  on  the 
stage.    The  mistake  is  not  corrected  in  any  of  the  later  folios. 
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SCENE  VIIL 
A  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  Cje&ar,  Taubus»  Officers^  and  Others. 

Cos.  Taurus! 

Tour.  My  lord. 

Cms.  Strike  not  bj  land ;  keep  whole : 

ProYoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump^  [E^teunt 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  jond'  side  o'  the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Gsesar's  battle ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  ^  [Ejteunt. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land  Army  one  Way 
over  the  Stage ;  and  Taurus,  Ae  Lieutenant  of  CiBS ar, 
the  other  Way.  After  their  going  in,  is  heard  the 
Noise  of  a  SeorFight^. 

Alarum.  Me-enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  can  behold  no 
longer. 
The  Antoniad^  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder : 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

*  —  npon  this  jump.]  t.  e.  npon  this  hazard.  Shakespeare  has  abeady  used 
the  Terb  ''to  jump,"  m  the  sense  of  to  rtdfc  or  kauxrd,  in  ** Coriolaniis," 
VoL  Ti  p.  203,  and  m  "  Macbeth,'*  Vol.  vii.  p.  116.  Here  we  have  the  sab- 
itsntiye. 

'  —  the  Noise  of  a  Sea-Fight.]    This  is  the  old  simple  stage-direction. 

*  The  Antoniady]  Sach,  according  to  North's  Plutarch,  was  the  name  of 
Cleopatra's  ship. 
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Enter  Scabus. 

Scar.  GrodS)  and  goddesses, 

AH  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno.  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle'  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance :  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  proyinces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  tokened  pestilence^ 
Where  death  is  sure.     Yond'  ribald-rid'  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  overtake !  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight» — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appeared, 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder ; — 
The  brize  upon  her*  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld : 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sights  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loof  d'. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  searwing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  files  after  her. 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame : 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack ! 


'  The  greater  camtui — ]  t.  e.  the  larger  poHitm  or  piece.  For  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  **  cutle,"  lee  Vol.  it.  p.  883,  note  9. 

*  —  the  tokkn'd  pestilence,]  When  the  pUgue  broke  out,  it  wm  known  by 
certain  signs  called  tokenty  and  OotPt  tokem, 

1  Yond'  nnuLD-BiD— ]  The  folios,  1623,  1632,  and  1664,  have  the  word 
ryiKmdni :  the  foHo,  1685,  ribanMrtd.  Steevens  altered  it  to  "^  ribald-rid,**  but 
the  line  woold  read  better  with  ^  ribald ''  only. 

*  The  BBUB  upon  her^]    The  ''briae"  is  iSbi^gad-fy.    See  Vol  vi.  p.  88. 

'  She  once  being  loop'o]  To  "  loof,"  or^^  (as  it  is  pronoonced)  is  certainly, 
as  the  commentators  state,  to  bring  a  ship  nearer  the  wind  ;  bat  in  this  place 
we  may  donbt  if  it  be  not  pot  for  cdoopd^  and  the  meaning  would  then  be^  ^  She 
having  once  borne  away,  or  nuule  off." 

3 
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Enter  Canidius. 

Can.  Our  fbrtone  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O !  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight  ^ 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?    Why  then,  good 
night 
Indeed. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  fi&rther  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse :  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  ril  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Eseunt. 
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AJexandria.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark !  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't ; 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me. — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. — ^I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly !  not  we. 

1  O !  Bc  has  given  example  for  our  flight,]    The  folio,  1G33,  '*  O  !  Atf  has/' 
&C.,  an  error  corrected  hy  the  folio,  1632. 
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Ant.    I    have    fled    myself,    and    have    instructed 
cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — ^Friends,  be  gone ; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course, 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone : 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — O ! 
I  followed  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone :  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  lothness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left' 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea  side  straightway : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little ;  *pray  you  now : — 
Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you.     I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

J^Sits  down. 

Enter  Eros,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Charmian,  and 

Iras'. 

Eras.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him ;  comfort  him. 

Iras.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do !  Why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.     O  Juno ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eras.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  O  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Madam :  O  good  empress ! — 

Eras.  Sir,  sir, — 

>  —  let  THAT  be  left]  The  folioe,  «let  tkem  be  left,"  whieh  might  be  right,  if 
we  reftd,  ^  Which  leave  tkmmdvm"  in  the  next  line. 

*  —  Hid  Iras.]  In  the  folioe,  **  mnd  Erot.'*  Eros,  howeyer,  enten  at  the 
same  time. 
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« 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes. — ^He,  at  Pbilippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  stmck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassins ;  and  'twas  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry^,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war ;  yet  now — No  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah !  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him : 
He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then, — sustain  me : — ^O ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise ;  the  queen  approaches : 
Her  head's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  her ;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O !  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ?     See, 
How  I  conyey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes. 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Foigive  my  fearful  sails :  I  little  thought. 
You  would  have  foUoVd. 

Ant  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after* :  o'er  my  spirit 
The  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  firom  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon ! 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness,  who 

*  Dealt  on  lientenantry,]    The  context  seems  to  thow  that  ^  dealt  on  lieu- 
ieDantry  "  here  meana,  fonght  hy  proxy,  as  Steevens  supposed. 
'  —  shoold'st  TOW  me  after :]    The  folio,  **  should'st  Mow  me  after." 
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With  half  the  bnik  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd. 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  swordy  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  Pardon,  pardon ! 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say :  one  of  them  rates 
AH  that  is  won  and  lost.     Give  me  a  kiss ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster; 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead. — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands! — Fortune 

knows, 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

\^Eseunl. 


SCENE  X. 
CfiSAs's  Camp  in  Egypt 

Enter  Cjbsar,  Dolabella,  Thybeus,  and  others. 

Cos.  Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dot.  Caesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius*. 

CiBS.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 

*  Enter  Eaphronius.]  Only  called  ^  Ambassador**  in  the  old  eopiea.  Enphro- 
nins  was  the  instmetor  of  the  children  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra.  The  provioiia 
stage-direction  includes  the  name  of  Agrippa,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  on  the  stage. 
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As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

C(Bs.  Be  it  so.    Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egjpt ;  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests,  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  this  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness, 
Submits  her  to  thy  might,  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thj  grace. 

CfJBs.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience  nor  desire,  shall  £Edl ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there :  this  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee  ! 

C(BS.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

\Eani  Euphbonius. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time ;  despatch. 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra:  promise,    \To  Thybeus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers.     Women  are  not 
In  then-  best  fortunes  strong,  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.     Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus^; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

ThjfT.  Cflesar,  I  go. 

C(B9.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw, 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thjfr.  Caesar,  I  shall.     {Exeunt, 

^  Trj  thy  cimning,  Thyrbus  ;]    Called  ThiduUf  Mid  in  the  prefixes. 
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SCENE  XL 
Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other^  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship*;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question*.    Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cko.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 

Ant.  Is  that  his  answer? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head, 

*  -Have  nick'd  his  eaptunflhip ;]  t.  e.  aays  Steeyens,  ^  set  the  mark  of  foUy 
on  it,'*  referriog  to  the  praotice  of  nicking  fools,  adverted  to  in  <*  The  Comedy  of 
£rron,"yoLiLp  170. 

'  The  MXRBD  question.]  So  in  all  the  old  copies,  excepting  that  they  print 
**  mered"  meertd.  It  was  possibly  a  misprint  for  mootod,  or  it  may  hare  been  a 
diesyllable  formed  from  mart. 
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And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

AtU.  To  him  again.     Tell  him,  he  wean  the  rose 
Of  jonth  upon  him,  from  which  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions, 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  serrice  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar :  I  dare  him,  therefore, 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declined ;  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone.     FU  write  it :  follow  me. 

[Eseunt  Antony  arid  Euphronius. 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  t'  the  show 
Against  a  sworder. — ^I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdued 
His  judgment  too^ 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo.  What  no  more  ceremony  ? — See,  my  women ! — 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds. — ^Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square  ^     \^Aside. 
The  loyiJty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly :  yet  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i^  the  story. 

*  —  begin  to  b^uarb.]     t.  e.  begin  to  quarrd.    See  this  Vol.  p.  28. 
VOL.  VIII.  O 
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Enter  Thyreus. 

Cko.  Caesar's  will  ? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cko.  None  but  friends :  say  boldly. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has. 
Or  needs  not  ns.     If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  for  us,  you  know. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are,  and  that's  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd :  Caesar  entreats. 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st. 
Farther  than  he  is  Caesar's. 

Cleo.  Go  on :  right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  O! 

I^yr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right.     Mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  lAsitie.']  To  be  sure  of  that, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Eant  Enobarbus. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon ;  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud. 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 
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Unfr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cho.  Most  kind  meBsenger, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this :  In  disputation' 
I  kiss  his  conqu'iing  hand :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet^  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  Tis  your  noblest  oourse. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.    Giye  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Csssar's  father  oft, 

When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

A  fit.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! — 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

T^hfr.  On^  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

AfU.  Approach,  there. — ^Ay,  you  kite! — Now  gods 
and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  of  late,  when  I  cry'd,  *^  ho  !** 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  "  Your  will  ?"    Have  you  no  ears  ?     I  am 

Enter  Attendant. 
Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

*  —  In  dispotationI  Warbnrton  read  deputatum ;  but  as  a  dear  meaning 
ia  affdided  by  **  diapntatiim/'  in  the  Benae  of  eontroTevey,  or  contest,  we  adhere 
to  the  test  of  all  the  <4d  editionat  At  the  aame  time  the  phtuaibility  of  War- 
burton's  efaaoge  is  not  to  he  disfrated. 

o  2 
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JEno.  Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  Btars ! 

Whip  him. — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Csesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of— she  here,  what's  her  name» 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra? — Whip  him,  fellows, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.    Take  him  hence. 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away :  being  whipp'd, 

Bring  him  again. — ^The  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

lEa?eunt  Attend,  tvitfi  Thy&eus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you :  ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes'; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O  !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out ;  for,  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be^ 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 


*  —  the  wise  gods  sibl  oar  eyes ;]  To  '^  seel "  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  wis  a 
tenn  in  hXcaary,  See  Vol.  rii.  p.  141.  It  was  peihaps  onlj  another  fonn  of 
Molf  and  it  is  sometimes  doabtful  which  form  should  be  preserved. 
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Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  ^*  God  quit  you !"  be  fitmiliar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts !-— O !  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd,  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  ciyilly  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — 

Re-enter  Attendants^  with  Thybeus. 

Is  be  whipp'd  ? 

\  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cry'd  he?  and  begg'd  he  pardon? 

\  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  &ther  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  Csesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipped  for  following  him :  henceforth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee ; 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  thee  back  to  Csesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  look,  thou  say. 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him ;  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.     He  makes  me  angry. 
And  at  this  tune  most  easy  'tis  to  do't. 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done,  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me.     Urge  it  thou : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes !  begone !  [^Emt  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 
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Ant.  Alack !  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclips'd,  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fell  of  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points^? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear !  if  I  be  so» 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines^  so 
Dissolve  my  lifeM     The  next  Csesarion  smite, 
Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying*  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless,  till  the  flies  atid  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria,  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fete.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held ;  our  severed  navy,  too. 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet',  threat'ning  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thou  hear, 

lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle : 
There  's  hope  in  't  yet. 

Cko.  That's  my  brave  lord ! 

^  With  one  that  ties  his  foinis  1]  **  Points  "  were  tags  at  the  ends  of  laoes 
used  to  fiMten  the  dress.    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  500. 

'  DisBolve  my  life  1]  But  for  the  meim,  we  might,  perhaps,  more  {iropsrij 
and  intelligibljr  read,  *^a8  it  diuolva,  so  determime  (or  md)  my  life."  **  Deter- 
mine" and  "  dissolve  "  may,  however,  be  taken  as  convertible  terms. 

*  By  the  discandtiho — ]  AH  the  folios  eormptly  read,  dkemndtrmg  :  ^  dis- 
candying "  was  Thirlby's  change,  and,  as  Malone  observes^  the  verb  to  "^  dis* 
candy"  is  fomid  in  the  next  Act.  Three  lines  above,  they  allrnd  tmiU  for  *'amite." 

'  —  and  VLBET,]    i.  e,  and  jfool,  which  JohoBon  needlessly  svhatUated. 
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moi        AfU.  I  will  be  treble-fiinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  luckj^  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  I'll  set  mj  teeth, 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night". — Call  to  me 
^  f       All  my  sad  captains :  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 

Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 
g  j;^^  Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday : 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but  since  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 
Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 
Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Ant.  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night  I'll 
force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

queen; 
There's  sap  in't  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
m  make  death  love  me,  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

lEa^eunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Attendants. 
JEno.  Now  he'll  outstare  the  lightning.  To  be  furious. 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood. 
The  doT6  will  peck  the  estridge :  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart.     When  valour  preys  on  reason  ^ 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  lE^. 

■  —  one  other  oaudt  night.]  i.  «.  night  of  joy,  firom  ^tKltmii .-  the  expression 
of  **  gaody  days  "  is  still  in  use  in  the  Inns  of  Conrt,  though  now  more  com- 
monly e»Ued  gnmd  days.  According  to  HoUowajr's  **  General  Provincial  Die- 
tkmary,"  9fo.  1S3S,  the  expressian  **  gandy  day  "  is  still  used  in  Essex,  and  we 
hare  heard  it  also  in  Suffolk. 

*  —  preys  on  reason,]    In  the  folios^  ^  pi^T*  m  resJBon." 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

CiBSAB's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  CiBSAB,  reading  a  Letter ;  Agbippa,  Mecjsnas, 

and  Others. 

CcBs.  He  calls  me  boy,  and  chides,  as  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt ;  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods,  dares  me  to  personal  com- 
bat, 
Caesar  to  Antony :  let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die\  mean  time, 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Caesar  must  think. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he*s  hunted 
Even  to  fidling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction.     Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

C(Bs.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight.     Within  our  files  there  are. 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done ; 
And  feast  the  army :  we  have  store  to  do't, 
And  they  have  eam'd  the  waste.     Poor  Antony ! 

[Eseunl. 

*  I  RATE  many  other  ways  to  die,]  Sir  T.  Haomer  read,  oooaisteotly  with 
Plutarch,  ^  He  hath  many  other  ways  to  die."  Farmer  oheenrea,  that  the  ambi- 
guity  of  the  old  English  traoslation  of  Plutarch,  by  Sir  T.  North,  led  Shake- 
qware  to  say  ^  I  haye,"  &e. ;  but  Geesar  only  seems  oontemplatiiig  the  poiibility 
that  he  might  fall  by  the  sword  of  Antony. 
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SCENE  n. 

Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian, 

Iras,  Alexas,  and  Others, 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Eno.  No. 

AnL  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  for- 
tune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier, 

By  sea  and  land  I'll  fight :  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  ril  strike;  and  cry,  •*  Take  all.*' 

Afd.  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants :  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand, 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou ; — 
Thou, — and  thou,— and  thou: — you  have  serv'd  me 

well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cko.  What  means  this  ? 

Eno.  Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,   which   sorrow 
shoots 
Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men. 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony,  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
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So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night ; 
Scant  not  my  cups,  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  suffer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to^ght ; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  i^ 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 
Youll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  Mends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?     Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd :  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now,  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus. 
Grace  grow  where   those   drops   fall !      My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense, 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  desire  you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches.     Know,  my  hewts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  Til  expect  victorious  life, 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  supper ;  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  [Ejteimt. 
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SCENE  in. 

The  Some.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers^  to  their  Guard. 

1  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  the  day. 

2  Sold.  It  will  detennine  one  way :  &re  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sold.  Nothing.     What  news? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour.     Good  night  to 

you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you.    Good  night,  good  night. 

[^The  first  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts'^. 

4  Sold.  Here  we :  [Theg/  take  their  Posts.}  and  if  to- 

morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  Tis  a  brave  army, 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  Hautboys  under  the  Stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace !  what  noise  ? 
\Sold.  List,  list! 

2Sold.  Hark! 

1  SM.  Music  r  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well,  does  it  not  ? 
3  Sold.  No. 

1  Sold.  Peace !  I  say.     What  should  this  mean  ? 

'  ^  mt  their  Poets.]    <<  In  every  corner  of  the  stage,"  in  the  foUos. 
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2  SM.  Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  loVd, 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk ;  let*s  see  if  other  watchmen 

Do  hear  what  we  do.        [  Th^  advance  to  another  Post. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters ! 
Omnes.  How  now ! 

How  now !  do  you  hear  this  ? 

l^Speakififf  together. 
1  Sold.  Ay ;  Is't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  &r  as  we  have  quarter ; 
Let's  see  how  it  will  give  off. 

Omnes.  Content :  Tis  strange.         [^EjpeunL 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  and  Cleopatra;   Charmlan,  and 

Others^  attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — ^Eros,  come;  mine  armour, 
Eros! 

Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on : — 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  Til  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart : — ^fidse,  false ;  this,  this. 
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Cleo.  Sooth,  la !  Ill  help.    Thus  it  must  be'. 

AnL  Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  mj  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff 't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fiimblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou.     Despatch. — O,  love ! 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  (mned  Soldier. 

A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee ;  welcome : 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge. 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to't  with  delight. 

SM.  A  thousand,  sir. 

Early  though 't  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

IShotU.     Trumpets  Jkmrish. 

Enter  Captains j  and  Soldiers. 

Capt.  The  mom  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general  *. 
AU.  Good  morrow,  general. 
Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 

'  Sooth,  U  I  I'U  help.  Thus  it  mast  be.]  This  and  the  two  preceding 
speeches,  in  the  folio,  are  printed  only  as  one,  and  are  given  to  Cleopatra ;  a 
defect  of  which  eome  modem  editors  take  no  notiee,  although  they  avail  them- 
selves  of  Sir  T.  Haamer's  ^  diaentan^ement,"  as  Johnson  calls  it,  of  the  dialogue, 
excepting  tiial  he  erroneously  gave  '^  What's  this  for  1"  to  Antony,  a  mistake, 
eorreeied  by  Malone. 

*  The  mom  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general.]  This  speech,  in  the  old  copy, 
m  fsaooieaaAy  given  to  Alexas.  Malone  converted  the  **  armed  soldier,'*  who 
enten  above,  into  **  an  officer,"  and  gave  this  speech  to  ^  2  Of** 
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That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So  so ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame :  whate'er  becomes  of  me. 
This  is  a  soldiers  kiss.     Bebukable,  {^Kisses  her. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment :  111  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — ^You,  that  will  fight. 
Follow  me  close ;  I'll  bring  you  to't. — ^Adieu. 

{Ea;eunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

CJuir.  Please  yon,  retire  to  your  chamber. 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Csesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — ^but  now, — well,  on.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sownd.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  a  Soldier 

meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony  M 
Ant.    Would  thou,  and  those  thy  scars,  had  once 
prevaird 

To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Sold.  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 

That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 

FoUow'd  thy  heels. 


*  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony  !]  This  and  aome  sabeeqaeni 
speeches  are  in  the  folios  assigned  to  Eros ;  but,  as  Thirlby  suggested,  and  as 
Theobald  printed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  soldiar 
who,  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  had  advised  Antony  not  to  fight  by  saa. 
Some  modem  editors  have  printed  the  speeches  as  if  no  change  from  the  old 
distribution  had  been  required,  thus  giving  a  most  &lse  notion  of  the  aeoiuaey  of 
the  folio,  1623. 
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Ant.  Who's  gone  this  morning  ? 

SM.  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee :  call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Csesar's  camp 
Say,  *'  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Afd.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Gsesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Afd.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it : 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.     Write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O !  my  fortunes  hare 
Corrupted  honest  men :— despatch. — ^Enobarbus*! 

[EseurU. 


SCENE  VI. 

CiESAR's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish.     Enter  Cssar,  with  Aorippa,  Enobarbus, 

and  Others. 

C(BS.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight. 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Csesar,  I  shall.  [E^  Aorippa. 


<  —  despfttoh.— EnobarbiiB  !]  So  the  folio,  1623,  bat  the  folio,  1692,  alters 
it  to  **  Eiro§y  dispatch."  The  latter  certainly  better  suits  the  ten-syllAble  metre, 
for  which  Steevens  inTariably  contended ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that 
AnUmy,  after  giving  his  orders  to  Eros,  should  exclaim  **  Enobarbus  L"  calling 
to  mind  his  ancient  services  and  present  desertion. 
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Cos.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

CdBs.  Go,  charge  Agrippa. 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  \^Eseunl  C^sab  and  his  Train. 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt,  and  went  to  Jewry  on 
Affairs  of  Antony;  there  did  dissuade^ 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains, 
Csesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill^ 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  qfCiESAJsCs. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  the  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard,  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 
I  tell  you  true :  best  you  saf  *d  the  bringer* 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 


T  .^  there  did  diasoAde]  So  mil  the  folios,  and,  u  Johnson  aaysy  peiliape 
rightly. 

'  —  best  you  8AP*o  the  bringer]  Steevens  pointed  oat  sn  instanee  of  s 
simikr  use  of  the  verb  '^ssf'd,"  in  book  iv.  of  Chapman's  translatioa  of  the 
Odyssey ;  but  no  other  has  been  adduced. 
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Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
CoDtinaes  still  a  Jove.  [£nY  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.    O  Antony ! 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !     This  blows  my  heart : 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought ;  but  thought  will  do\  I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee  ? — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Ejnt. 


SCENE  VII. 
Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.     Drums  and  Trumpets.    Enter  Ageippa,  and 

Others. 

Ayr.  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  fiu*. 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Ea^eunt. 

Alarum.    Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace* 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes.     I  have  yet 
Roonr  tor  six  scotches  more. 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  advantage  serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  ns  score  their  backs, 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind : 
Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  Til  halt  after.     [^Eseunt. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Under  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 

Alarum.    Enter  Antony,  marching;  Scarus,   and 

Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp.     Run  one 
before. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests. — To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all. 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine :  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives',  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand : 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 
To  this  great  fairy  I'll  commend  thy  acts, 

*  ~~  CI.IP  your  wivcA,]     ».  e,  embrace  your  wives.     See  Vol.  ti.  p.  233,  Ac 
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Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'  the  world ! 
Chain  mine  ann*d  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords ! 

0  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,  girl !  though 

grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown;  yet 

have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man ; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  fevouring  hand : — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — ^he  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  m  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  king's. 

AnL  He  has  deserVd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  PhcBbus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand : 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them. 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  &te. 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — ^Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines'; 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether. 
Applauding  our  approach.  \^Ejpeunt. 

*  —  our  rattling  tabovbines  ;]    We  have  had  this  word  used  for  dmimi  in 
^TroiloB  and  Creflaida,**  Vol.  yi.  p.  108. 
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SCENE   IX. 

Cjbsar's  Camp. 

Sentinds  on  their  Post    Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard  '•    The  night 
Is  shinj,  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  V  the  mom. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O !  bear  me  witness,  nighty — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon ! 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  fiace  repent. — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus ! 

3  Sold.  Peace ! 
Hark  farther. 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy ! 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  &ult» 
Which,  being  dried  with  grie^  will  break  to  powder. 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony ! 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive. 
O  Antony !  O  Antony !  [Dies. 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak  to  him. 

>  —  the  oonrt  of  guard.]    For  this  exprcflsion  see  Vol.  vii.  p.  536. 
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I  Sold.  Iiet*8  hear  him ;  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Cssar. 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prajer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  sir,  awake !  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 
1  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him'.   Hark ! 

the  drums  [Drums  cfar  off. 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note :  our  hour 
Is  fiilly  out. 

3  Sold.         Come  on,  then ; 

He  may  recoyer  yet.  {Exeunt  with  the  body. 


SCENE  X. 
Between  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Soabus,  with  Forcesy  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea : 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  1  would,  they'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  i'  the  air; 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is :  our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city 
Shall  stay  with  us  (order  for  sea  is  given, 

'  The  liand  of  death  hath  rauoht  him.]  **  Raught "  was  most  frequently 
used  as  the  past  teoae  of  to  reack.  See  Vol.  ii  p.  326  ;  Vol.  iv.  p.  648 ;  Vol.  y. 
p.  846.  But  it  is  also  sometimes  made  the  past  tense  of  to  reate,  as  in  Vol.  v. 
p.  144,  and  in  Nash*s  «  Pierce  Penniless,*'  1592,  <<  1  rau^  his  head  from  his 
■houlders,  and  sheathed  my  sword  in  his  body.'*  See  the  reprint  of  this  tract 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  82.  In  this  place  in  our  text  either  sense  will 
answer  the  purpose,  for  the  ^  I  Soldier"  may  mean  either  that  death  has  rtaeked, 
or  has  reft  EZnobarbns. 
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They  have  put  forth  the  haven') 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 

And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [^Ejceunt. 

Enter  CiBSAR,  and  his  Forces^  marching. 

C(BS.  But  being  charg'd*,  we  will  be  still  by  land. 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales, 
And  hold  our  best  advantage !  [EjceunL 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scabus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd.     Where  yond'  pine 
does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I'll  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [JGriV. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests:  the  auguries^ 
Say,  they  know  not, — ^they  cannot  tell ; — ^look  grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected ;  and  by  starts 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

l^Alarum  afar'^off^  as  at  a  Sea  Fight. 


(order  for  sea  is  given, 


They  have  put  forth  the  haven)]  These  words,  as  Mr.  Knight  soggeala, 
are  parenthetical,  and  we  have  printed  them  accordingly :  without  them,  the 
sense  runs  on  quite  clearly,  and  any  addition  to  the  text,  such  as  **  Let's  seek  a 
spot,"  proposed  by  Malone  ;  or  ^  Farther  on,"  recommended  by  Monck  Mason, 
is  unnecessary.  Antony  says,  ''our  foot  shall  stay  with  us  upon  the  hills 
adjoining  to  the  city — where  we  may  best  discover  the  appointment  and  look 
upon  the  endeavour  of  the  enemy." 

*  But  being  charg'd,]  t.  e,  UnUn  we  be  charged.  **  But "  is  still  frequently 
employed  in  the  north  of  England  as  a  preposition,  equivalent  to  ipiCAoitf. 
Several  ancient  instances  may  be  found  in  the  **  Coventry  Mysteries,"  printed 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  HalUwell.  Steevens  coUeets 
various  authorities  on  the  point,  but  they  are  not  necessary  :  he  derives  ^  but," 
in  this  sense,  from  the  Sax.  6utaii. 

^  —  the  AuouRiBs]  i.  «.  the  declarations  of  the  augurs  :  it  is  unneeessary, 
with  all  modem  editors,  to  change  the  word,  found  in  all  the  old  oopiesj,  to 
auguren. 
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Re-^nter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ! 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — ^Triple-tum'd  whore !  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice,  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all. — ^Bid  them  all  fly ;  be  gone. 

[EjpU  Scarus. 
O  sun !  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — ^AU  come  to  this  ? — ^The  hearts 
That  spanieFd  me  at  heels  ^  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  CsBsar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopped  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am. 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm, — 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  |ind  call'd  them  home, 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose  ^ 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros !  Eros ! 

Enier  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt ! 
Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 

*  Thai  spanikl'd  me  at  heels,]  The  credit  of  this  happy  emendation  is  dne 
to  Sir  T.  Haomer :  the  folios  all  read,  no  donht  corruptly,  ^  that  pannelUd  me 
at  heels." 

'  Like  a  right  oipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,]  **  Fast  and  loose ''  was  the 
same  game  as  that  now  conmiouly  called  **  pricking  in  the  garter,"  and  it 
was  commonly  (Sir  J.  Hawkins  obsexres)  employed  by  <;i|>nef,  as  a  mode  of 
defrauding  the  unwary.  SteoYens  quoted  T.  Freeman's  Epigrams,  1614,  at 
length,  but  the  two  first  lines  are  all  that  really  illustrate  the  text : — 
**  Charles  the  Egyptian,  who  by  jugling  could 
Make/ai<  or  lone,  or  whatsoere  he  would,"  &c. 
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AfU.  Vanish,  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar  s  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits';  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  [^Eait  Cleo. 

Tis  well  thou'rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live ;  but  better  *twere 
Thou  felFst  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die  : 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  for't. — Eros,  ho  !  [^Eait. 


SCENE  XL 


Alexandria.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !     O !  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 

*  For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits  ;]  The  old  copy  has  doU$y  which  was 
most  ]ike\y  a  misprint  for  "  doits  : "  the  error  would  be  a  very  easy  one  for  a 
compositor  to  make,  and  the  change  much  smaller  than  to  suppose,  with  Tyr- 
whitt,  that  ^  for  "  was  a  printer's  blunder  for  to ;  or  with  Malone,  thai  '^  for," 
in  both  places,  ought  to  be  fore.  Of  course  Shakespeare  never  paused  to  coo< 
sider  whether  doU  was  an  ancient  Roman  coin ;  and  Warburton  snbstitoted 
**  doits"  for  dcks,  which  makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  evident:  Mr.  Amyot 
truly  observes,  that  '*  doits  *'  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Shake^»eare. 
Wo  therefore,  without  hesitation,  adopt  Warburton's  amendment. 
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Was  never  so  emboss'd'. 

Char.  To  the  monament ! 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are  dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting, 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo,  To  the  monument ! 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously.     Hence, 
Mardian,  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument !  [Ejpeunt. 


SCENE  XII. 
The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ebos. 

Anl,  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eras.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant,  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:   thou  hast  seen  these 

signs; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eras.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.    That,  which   is  now  a  horse,   even  with   a 
thought. 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct^ 
As  water  is  in  water. 

*  Was  never  so  EKBOts'D.]  For  an  explanation  of  this  hunting  term,  which 
means  foaoAng  <A  ^  mtmih,  see  Vol.  iiL  pp.  108.  271  ;  where  T.  Hey  wood's 
**  Edward  IV."  pt.  i.  is  quoted,  since  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Barron  Field. 
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Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony, 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt,  and  the  queen. 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine. 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost :  she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar's  ^  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady ! 

Enter  Mabdian. 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony ; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch :  peace ! 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once. 
And  that  she  has  discharg'd.     What  thou  would'st  do. 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand :  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony !  most  noble  Antony ! 
Then,  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips.     She  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros:  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep. — ^That  thou  depart'st  hence  safe, 

*  Pack'd  cards  with  Casa&'s J  t.  e.  Packed  her  cards  with  CsBsar^a  cards. 
All  the  old  copies  have  ^  Ctesar's,"  all  the  modem  editions  Gzior ;  bnt  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  change.  Warburton  would  make  out  that  Shakespeare  had 
a  double  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  triumph,'*  with  reference  to  cards, 
but  we  know  from  Ben  Jonson,  that  a  trump  c«rd  was  not  then  called  a 
'<  triumph"  card. 
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Does  pay  thj  labour  richly ;    go. — {^Erit  Ma&dian.] 

Ofl^  pluck  off  :— 
The  seyen-fold  shield  of  iVjax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.     O,  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent. 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — ^bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while. — 

IJE^  Eros. 
I  will  overtake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture :  since  the  torch  is  out, 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther.     Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  veiy  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros ! — ^I  come,  my  queen. — Eros ! — Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 
Dido  and  her  Maes^a  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros  !  Eros ! 

He-enter  Eros. 

Eros.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant,  Since  Cleopatra  died 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter  d  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which  by  her  death  our  Cassar  tells, 
**  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."     Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that  on  my  command 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  me :  do't ;  the  time  is  come. 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Csesar  thou  defeat'st. 

3 
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Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts. 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach*d  armsS  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  fece  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  wheeFd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see*t. 

Ant.  Come,  then ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be  cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir !  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  tbou  not 
then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee'?     Do  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  countenance. 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee !  [Turning  from  him. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then,  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master. 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  Tis  said,  man ;  and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now? 

»  —  with  plbach'd  anna,]  «  PleMh'd  "  is  Mfeneow*  or  fcXded.  In  Vol.  ii. 
p.  198,  we  hare  had  ''pleached/'  and  m  Vol.  iv.  p.  6^,  ''even-pleached,''  in 
a  similar  sense. 

*  To  do  this  when  I  hade  thee !]  This  is  one  of  the  incidents  taken  exactly 
from  Plutarch,  and  Shakespeare  follows  his  original  in  this  scene  with  even 
verbal  accuracy. 
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Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then : — [^FaUs  on  his  Stoord.']  Thus 
do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros !  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.     My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  vnll  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  intent 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar :  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  Sword. 
I  leam'd  of  thee. — ^How !  not  dead  ?  not  dead  ? — 
The  guard  ! — ^how  ? — O,  despatch  me* ! 

Enter  Debcetas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise  ? 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends :  O !  make  an 

end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

AU.  Alas,  and  woe ! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [Ea^eunt  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Die.  Where's  Antony  ? 

*  The  guard  !  how  !  O,  despatch  me  !]  Modern  editors  have  usually  printed 
*o  /  for  •*  how  ?"  of  the  foGos.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  proposes  the  substitution 
cfnom;  but  it  seeniB  to  us  that  the  text  hardly  requires  alteration. 
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Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  \Ewit  Dercetas. 

Aid.   Art  thou  there,  Diomed?     Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord. 

My  mistress,  Cleopatra,  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dvo.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  she? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  had  a  prophe- 
sying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass ;  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  disposed  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead. 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.   Too  late,  good  Diomed.     Call  my  guard,  I 
pr'ythee. 

Dio.  What,  ho!  the  emperor's  guard!    The  guard, 
what,  ho ! 
Come ;  your  lord  calls. 

EnieT  some  of  the  Gtuxrd^^ 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bides ; 
Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

1  Gua/rd.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live  to 
wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

AU.  Most  heavy  day ! 

*  Enter  some  of  the  Guard.]  The  old  atage-direction  shows  how  many  the 
theatre  (sappoeing  the  tragedy  to  have  been  acted,  of  which,  though  we  csn 
have  no  proof,  there  can  be  little  doubt)  afforded  for  this  duty : — **  Enter  4  cr 
5  of  the  Guard  of  Antony." 
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Afd.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.    Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

[EoFeunt^  bearing  Antony. 


SCENE  XIII. 
The  Same.     A  Monument. 

EnteTy  above,  Cleopatra*,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian  !  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
But  comforts  we  despise :  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter,  below,  Diomedes. 

As  that  which  makes  it. — ^How  now !  is  he  dead  ? 

Die.  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument. 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter,  below,  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O  sun. 
Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in  ! — darkling  stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  th'  world.     O  Antony,  Antony, 

Antony ! 
Help,  Charmian,  help,  Iras,  help :  help,  friends 
Below ;  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace ! 

*  Enter,  above,  Cleopatra,  &c.]    We  are  to  suppose  Cleopatra  in  her  tomb, 
and  elevated  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
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Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  overthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  'tis  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
1  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon)  I  dare  not, 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  fiill-fortun'd  Csesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — ^But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — ^we  must  draw  thee  up. — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O !  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here's  sport,  indeed  ! — How  heavy  weighs  my 
lord! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight :  had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-winged  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools. — O !  come,  come,  come ; 

[^Thetf  draw  Antony  yp. 
And  welcome,  welcome!  die,  when  thou  hast  iiv'd^: 
Quicken  with  kissing :  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight. 

Ant.  IwcL  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

7  —  die,  WHEN  thou  hast  liv'd :]  All  the  old  copies  hare  ^  when,"  which 
Pope  altered  to  f/kertj — "  Die  wkere  thoa  hast  liv'd  ;"  but  the  sense  seems  to  be, 
**  Die  when  thou  hast  lir'd  **  in  consequence  of  being  quickened,  or  restored,  by 
tay  kissing  thee.    All  modem  editors  have  adopted  Pope*s  needless  change. 
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Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provoked  by  my  oflfence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen. 

Of  Cassar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety. — O ! 

Cko.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant,  Gentle,  hear  me. 

None  about  Csesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  111  trust ; 
None  about  Csesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at,  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world. 
The  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Not  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  yanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going ; 
1  can  no  more.  [Dies. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  stye  ? — O !  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt. — My  lord ! — 
0 !  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fiiUen :  young  boys,  and  girls, 
Are  level  now  with  men ;  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady ! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady ! — 

Iras.  Madam ! — 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 

Iras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress ! 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras ! 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman';  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares'. — ^It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel :  all's  but  naught ; 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :  then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what !  good  cheer !    Why,  how  now,  Charmian ! 
My  noble  girls! — Ah,  women,  women!  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out. — Good  sirs,  take  heart : 

[To  ilie  Gnard  bdofw. 
We'll  bury  him ;  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's  noble, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

\Ex€uird ;  those  above  bearing  fl^  Antony's  Body. 

*  No  more,  but  e'sn  a  woman  ;]  t.  e.  I  am  "  do  more  "  an  empreas,  ^  but 
a  mere  woman.**  The  sense  fully  justifies  Johnson's  emendation  of  the  reading 
of  all  anterior  editions,  ^  but  «•  a  woman."  Many  instances  might  be  pointed 
out,  were  they  necessaty,  in  which  "  e'en  "  has  been  misprinted  in  in  the  old 
copies,  not  only  of  Shakespeare's  phys,  but  of  those  of  his  oontempoTBries. 

*  —  the  meanest  charbs.]  ^  Chare  "  is  a  woid  of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
in  constant  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  We  still  retain  it  in  the  oompouiiid 
"  cAofv-woman."  It  is  sometimes  spelt  char.  The  sense  sufficiently  explains  its 
meaning.    Cleopatra  again  usee  the  word  in  Act  v.  sc.  9. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Cjesab's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesab,  Aorippa,  Dolabella,  Mecjbnas, 
Gallus,  Proculeius,  and  Others^. 

Ctes.  GU>  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  bim  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him. 
He  mocks  us  by  the  pauses  that  he  makes'. 

DoL  Cssar,  I  shall.  [Ejnt  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  wWi  the  Sword  of  Antony. 

CtBs.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar^st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

Der.  I  am  calPd  Dercetas. 

Mark  Antony  I  served,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serVd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke. 
He  was  my  master,  and  I  wore  my  life, 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
m  be  to  Caesar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Ges.  What  is't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der.  I  say,  O  Caesar !  Antony  is  dead. 

CiBS.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack :  the  round  world  should  have  shook 

'  ProcaleinB,  and  Othen.]  The  old  sUge-direction  runs  thus: — '^Elnter 
Gnar,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  Menaa,  with  his  CooDcil  of  war."  It  seema  evident 
that  Memos  ia  a  mii^iint  for  Mecauaas,  and  the  name  (as  Thirlby  pointed  out)  is 
printed  Mec  in  the  prefixes,  which  of  itself  detects  the  error. 

'  He  modca  us  by  the  pauses  that  he  makes.]  The  old  copies  omit  **  us  by,'' 
which  were  added  by  Malone,  and  which  we  adopt,  because  they,  or  some  equi- 
▼alent  words,  are  necessary  to  the  sense,  aa  well  as  to  the  measure,  which  is 
regnhUed  aeoordlng  to  the  folio,  1623. 

I  2 
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Lions  into  civil  streets', 

And  citizens  to  their  dens.     The  death  of  Antony 

Is  not  a  single  doom :  in  the  name  lay 

A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart.     This  is  his  sword ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it :  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

C€BS.  Look  you  sad,  friends? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is\ 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him'. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity ;  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  touched. 

Mec,  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Cte*.  O  Antony ! 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this ; — ^but  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.     I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine :  we  could  not  stall  together 

*  Lions  into  civil  streets  ;]  Johnson  was  of  opinion  th&t  a  line  here  hftd  been 
lost,  and  perhaps  there  is  some  omission  or  corruption  in  the  text ;  but  still  it  is 
intelligible  as  it  stands,  and  we  of  course  adhere  to  it. 

*  And  strange  it  is,]  This  and  the  next  speech,  here  assigned  to  Agrippa,  are 
given  to  Dolabella  in  the  old  copies.    Dolabella  had  made  his  exit. 

'  Wagbd  equal  with  him.]  There  would  be  ground  for  prefemng  wn^  of 
the  foUo,  1032,  to  <*  waged  "  of  the  folio,  1623,  if  "wi^"  did  not  afford  an 
easy  and  evident  meaning :  to  ^  wage**  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  am^ 
tend.    The  two  later  folioscorrupt  weigh  of  the  second  folio  (spelt  way)  into  sMf. 
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In  the  whole  world.    But  yet  let  me  lament^ 

With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 

That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 

In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 

Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 

The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 

Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle,  that  our  stars, 

Unreconcileable  should  divide 

Our  equalness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 

But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season : 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him ; 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  ? 

Mess.  A  poor  Egjrptian  yet.  The  queen  my  mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument, 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction. 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

CiBs.  Bid  her  have  good  heart : 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her ;  for  Caesar  cannot  live  * 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !        [EjpU. 

CtBs.  Come  hither,  Proculeius.     Go,  and  say. 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require. 
Lest  in  her  greatness  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us ;  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.     Go, 
And  vHth  your  speediest  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

'  —  for  GeeflKT  caonot  lhtk]  So  the  sense  requires  us  to  read  ;  but  the  old 
folios  all  have  leane^  which  was  altered  to  "  live  "  by  Southern,  in  his  copy  of 
the  fourth  folio.  He  anticipated  Pope  in  a  change,  which,  if  not  made,  would 
directly  contradict  the  poet's  meaning. 
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Pro.  Csesar,  I  shall.     [Eait  Proculeius. 

CtBS.  Gallus,  go  you  along. — Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  [Exit  Gallus. 

AU.  Dolabella ! 

C(Bs.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed :  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent»  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war. 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings.     Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Monument ^ 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     TTis  paltry  to  be  Caesar : 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
Ayhich  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 

Enter,  to  the  Gates  of  the  Monument,  Proculeius,  Gal- 
lus, and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Cassar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt ; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 


'  A  Room  in  the  Moiniment.J  As  in  a  former  aoene  of  the  last  Ael,  (|i.  Ill) 
we  muet  euppoec  Cloopatra  and  her  two  attendants  in  the  monuinent  above,  at 
the  back  of  Uie  stage. 
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Cleo.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deeeiv'd, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him, 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egjrpt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing. 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  Y  the  face. 

Pro.  This  Fll  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpris'd. 

[Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Gtmrd^  ascend  the 
Monument  by  a  Ladder,  and  come  behind  Cle- 
opatra. Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and  open 
the  Gates\ 


■  Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and  open  the  Gates.]  This  necessary  stage- 
direction  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies.  Malone  fonned  one  from  Plutarch,  with 
more  partienlarity  than  seems  required  to  explain  the  sitnation. 
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Guard  her  till  Caesar  come'. 

[7V>  Proculeius  and  the  Guard.    Eant  Gallus. 

Iras.  Royal  queen ! 

Char.  O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken»  queen  ! — 

Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[  Drawing  a  Dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold ! 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death,  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
Th'  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  ! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  HI  not  drink,  sir ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
rU  not  sleep  neither.     This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin. 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court. 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  nak'd,  and  let  the  water  flies 

'  Guard  her  till  Ctesar  come.]  In  the  folio,  1623,  this  speech  is  gtyen  to 
ProculeiuB,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  (not  Rowe,  nor  Pope,  as  stated 
by  Theobald,  and  repeated  by  others)  perceiving  that  that  must  bo  an  enror, 
transferred  it  by  another  blunder  to  Charmian.  It  probably  belongs  to  Gallai^ 
to  whom  it  was  assigned  by  Malone. 
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Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pjrramides  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chams ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  farther,  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dei.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  for  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[To  Cleopatra. 
If  you'll  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Ejpeunt  Proculeius,  and  Soldiers. 

Dot.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me  ? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony : 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earths 

>  The  little  O,  the  euth.]  This  ib  suhstantially  Theohald's  amendment,  the 
fofioe  reading,  Tke  little  o'  <A'  earthy  and  he  altering  it  to  7^  IMe  0  o'  ik'  earth. 
There  seema  no  neceeeity  to  add  to  the  text,  especially  as  The  little  o*  th*  earth 
may,  after  all,  be  the  true  reading. 
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Dol.  Most  soYereign  creature, — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean ;  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world ;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas  ^ 
That  grew  the  more  bj  reaping :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like  ;  thej  shoVd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  in  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket  ^ 

Dd.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.   Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a 
man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

Dd.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods : 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy  ^;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  &ncy, 
Condenming  shadows  quite. 

Dd.  Hear  me,  good  madam. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  your's,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root*. 

'  —  an  AUTVMN  'twas  J  *<  An  Anthony  'twas "  in  the  old  copies :  one  of 
Theobald's  certain  and  happy  emendations.  The  error,  doubtless^  arose  from 
autonm  having  been  written  with  a  capital  letter. 

*  As  PLATB  dropp'd  firom  his  pocket.]  Plate  was  the  term  in  use  for  silver 
money,  plata  being  the  Spanish  word  for  it,  which  about  thk  date  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  English. 

«  To  VIS  strange  forms  with  fancy  ;]  To  **  vie  "  (as  explained  in  Vol.  iti. 
p.  147)  was  a  term  at  cards,  signifying  to  dake  or  ekaUinffe. 

• a  grief  that  SMiTBS 

My  veiy  heart  at  root.]    ^  Smites"  is  printed  tnita  in  the  folki,  1623^  and 
the  commentators  have  supposed  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  proas  for  akooU;  but 
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Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Cassar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 
Dd.  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 
Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

Del.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He'll  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  ? 
Dot.  Madam,  he  will;  I  know't. 
Within.  Make  way  there ! — Caesar ! 

Enter  Gasab,  Gallus,  Proculeius,  Mec-enas,  Seleu- 

cus,  and  Attendants. 

CiBS.  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ? 

Dol.  It  is  the  emperor,  madam.    [Cleopatra  kneeb. 

CiBs.  Arise,  you  shall  not  kneel. 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cko.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus :  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

CiBs.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cko.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

C€es.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle)  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 

ma^j,  M  Mr.  Buron  Field  obsexree,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  haTe  been  a 
uiBprittt  for  ^  amitea/'  which  only  varies  in  a  single  letter.  The  expreauon  ia 
then  more  natural,  and  it  avoids  the  clash  of  thooU  and  **  root." 


J 
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Antonyms  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  FU  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     FU  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may  through  all  the  world:  'tis  yours; 
and  we 
Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good  lord. 

Ctes.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of :  'tis  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where's  Seleucus  ? 

Sd.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer :  let  him  speak,  my  lord. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sd.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal  my  lip8^  than  to  my  peril 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sd.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made  known. 

C(BS.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Caesar !  O,  behold. 

How  pomp  is  follow'd !  mine  will  now  be  yours. 
And  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild. — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd ! — What !  goest  thou  back  ?  thou 

shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I'll  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings.     Slave,  soul-less  villain,  dog ! 
O  rarely  base ! 

C(Bs.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

'  I  had  ntber  sbal  my  lips,]  This  again  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
oonunantators  have  understood  an  allusion  to  tedvug  the  eyes  of  a  hawk ;  but 
the  common  expression  of  tealittg  the  lip0  requires  no  such  expUnation. 
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Cko.  O  Caesar !  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
That  thou,  Youchsafing  here  to  visit  me» 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  bis  envy !     Say,  good  Csesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modem  friends'  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Ldvia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation,  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred*?     The  gods !   it  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

\^To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  th'  ashes  of  my  chance. — Wert  thou  a  man. 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  me. 

C€Bs.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[^Eani  Seleucus. 

Cleo,  Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  mis- 
thought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and  when  we  fall. 
We  answer  others*  merits  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

CiBs.  Cleopatra,  . 

Not  what  you  have  reserved,  nor  what  acknowledg'd. 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe, 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be  cheer  d ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons :  no,  dear  queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep : 

'  —  MODERN  friends — ]  t.  e.  oowmon  friends  ;  a  use  of  the  word  of  which 
we  have  had  various  preTioos  examples.    See  Vol.  vi.  p.  443,  &c. 

■  With  one  that  I  have  bred  t]  We  should  now  say,  ^  Bg  one/'  &c. :  another 
instance  of  licence  in  the  old  use  of  prepositions. 
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Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  and  so,  adieu. 

Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 

C^Bs.  Not  so.     Adieu. 

[Flourish.    Ea^eunl  Cjbsab,  and  his  Train. 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should 
not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[  Whispers  Charmian. 

Iras.  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done, 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  spoken  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.     [Erit  Charmian. 

Cleo.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey,  and  within  three  days 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before. 
Make  your  best  use  of  this ;  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  servant 

Adieu,  good  queen ;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [JSMt  Dol.]  Now,  Iras, 
what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
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Uplift  US  to  the  view :  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Hank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forc*d  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras.     Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O,  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras,  ni  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now,  Charmian  ? — 

Re-enter  Charmian. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen : — ^go  fetch 

My  best  attires ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 

To  meet  Mark  Antony. — Sirrah,  Iras,  go*. — 

Now,  noble  Charmian,  we'll  despatch  indeed ; 

And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day. — ^Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ? 

\Eant  Iras.    A  noise  wUhin. 

Ehtter  one  of  the  Guard. 
Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 

SiuuB,  Ins,  go.]  In  Vol.  iv.  p.  236,  we  have  seen  **  sirrah  **  used  other- 
wise than  derogatorily  :  here  we  find  it  abo  applied  to  a  woman,  but  of  oourse 
as  a  mere  expletive.  Steevena  produced  an  instance  from  Arthur  Hall's  trans- 
latioo  of  Homer  (from  the  French)  where  Hector  addresses  the  ^  maids  '*  of 
Andromaclie  aa  iSlrr. 
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That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness"  presence : 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.     What  poor  an  instrument 

\Ejnt  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Me-enter  Chiard^  with  a  Chum  bringing  in  a  Bask^. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Ejnt  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clotvn.  Truly  I  have  him ;  but  I  would  not  be  the 
party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting 
is  immortal:  those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or 
never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't  ? 

Clotvn.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard 
of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday:  a  very 
honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie,  as  a  woman 
should  not  do  but  in  the  way  of  honesty,  how  she  died 
of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt. — ^Truly,  she 
makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm;  but  he  that 
will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by 
half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm's 
an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Gret  thee  hence :  fisurewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [^Clown  setsi  doum  the  Basket. 

Clowfi.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but 
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in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care :  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Churn,  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you,  for 
it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Cloum,  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman :  I  know, 
that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not;  but»  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women,  for  in  every  ten 
that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone :  fiu^well. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm. 

\ExU. 

Me-enter  Iaas,  toith  a  Robe,  Crovm,  8fc. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now,  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call :  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Csesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath.     Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — ^o, — ^have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips« 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian : — Iras,  long  farewell. 

\^Kisse8  them.     Iuas  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  telFst  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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Char.   Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I  may 
say, 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep. 

Cho.  This  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss. 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 

\To  the  Aspy  which  she  applies  to  her  Breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O !  could'st  thou  speak. 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 
Unpolicied ! 

Char.  O  eastern  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace ! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O,  break !  O,  break ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle. — 
O  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too. — 

[Appltfing  anotlier  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
What  should  I  stay —  [Falls  on  a  Bedy  and  dies. 

Char.  In  this  wild  world  ? — So,  fere  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd. — Downy  windows,  close ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !     Your  crown's  awry'; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play* — 

Enter  the  Guards  rushing  in. 

1  Chmrd.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char,  Speak  softly ;  wake  her  not. 

1  Your  crown's  awrt  ;]  So  Pope,  oorrecting  aiMjf  of  the  folios,  by  the 
namtiYe  in  North's  Plutarch,  which  Daniel  also  here  followed  in  his  "  Cleo- 
patra," 1694. 

*  — and  then  play — J  Channian  is  interrnpted  by  the  sadden  arriTal  of 
the  Guard,  and  does  not  finish  her  sentence,  as  is  indicated  in  the  old  copies  by 
a  line. 
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1  Guard.  Caesar  bath  sent — 
Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[^Applies  the  Asp. 
0 !  come ;  apace ;  despatch :  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.   Approach,  ho !     All's  not  well :   Csesar^s 

beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar :   call 

him. 

1  Guard.   What  work  is  here? — Charmian,  is  this 

well  done  ? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  \I)ies. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dd.  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard.  All  dead. 

Dd.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act^  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there !  a  way  for  Caesar ! 

Enter  Cssab,  and  aU  his  Train. 

Dd.  O,  sir !  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer : 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cubs.  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Dd.  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard.   A  simple  countryman  that  brought  her 
figs: 
This  was  his  basket. 

CtBS.  Poison'd,  then. 

1  Guard.  O  Caesar! 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now ;  she  stood,  and  spake. 

K  2 
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I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 

On  her  dead  mistress :  tremblingly  she  stood. 

And  on  the  sudden  dropped. 

CcBs.  O  noble  weakness ! — 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling ;  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Del.  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.   This  is  an  aspick's  trail;   and  these  fig- 
leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile*. 

CteB.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me. 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — ^Take  up  her  bed, 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument. 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them ;  and  their  stoiy  is 
No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall. 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral. 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  \ExeuinL 

*  Upon  the  gates  of  Nile.]  This  is  the  word  in  all  the  old  copteB,  hot 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  snggesta  that  the  true  reading  b  ocHut,  and  not  **  caTes:" 
in  the  folio,  1623,  it  is  printed  ocnmi,  the  %  heing  employed  instead  of  «,  and 
Mr.  Barry  is  of  opinion  that  the  error  arose  from  the  turning  of  the  letter  a, 
which  thus  became  «.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  folio, 
1632,  that  the  old  understanding  of  the  passage  was  ^  caTes,"  for  it  is  there  so 
printed,  the  a  of  the  older  copy  having  been  discarded  for  its  snbetttote.  It  is, 
besides,  very  obvious  that  the  aspick  might  leave  its  slime  upon  the  ^  eaves  **  of 
Nile  as  well  as  upon  the  «me»  of  Nile. 
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"The  Tragedie  of  Cymbeline"  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
where  it  stands  kst  in  the  division  of  "  Tragedies,"  and  occupies 
thirty-one  pages ;  viz.  from  p.  369  to  p.  399,  misprinted  p.  993. 
There  is  another  error  in  the  pagination,  as  p.  379  is  numbered 
p.  389.     These  errors  are  corrected  in  the  three  later  folios. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  materials  in  HoIiDshed  for  the  historical  portion  of  "  Cymbe- 
line  "  are  so  imperfect  and  scanty,  that  a  belief  may  be  entertained 
that  Shakespeare  resorted  to  some  other  more  fertile  source,  which 
the  most  diligent  inquiries  have  yet  failed  to  discover.  The  names 
of  Cymbeline  and  of  his  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  occur  in  the 
old  Chronicle,  and  there  we  hear  of  the  tribute  demanded  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  stealing  of  the  two  young 
princes,  nor  of  their  residence  with  Bellarius  among  the  mountains, 
and  final  restoration  to  their  father. 

All  that  relates  to  Posthumns,  Imogen,  and  lachimo  is  merely 
fabulous,  and  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  this  part  of  the  plot  are 
to  be  found  in  French,  Italian,  and  English.  We  will  speak  of  them 
separately. 

They  had  been  employed  for  a  dramatic  purpose  in  France  at  an 
early  date,  in  a  Miracle-play,  printed  in  1839  by  Messrs.  Monmerqu^ 
and  Michel,  in  their  Thidire  Francois  au  Moyen-agey  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi.  In  that  piece,  mixed  up  with 
many  romantic  circumstances,  we  find  the  wager  on  the  chastity  of 
the  heroine,  her  fiight  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  the  proof  of  her 
innocence,  and  her  final  restoration  to  her  husband.  There  also  we 
meet  with  two  circumstances,  introduced  into  Shakespeare's  *'  Cym- 
beline/' but  not  contained  in  any  other  version  of  the  story  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  :  we  allude  to  the  boast  of  Berengier  (the 
lachimo  of  the  French  drama),  that  if  he  were  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  heroine  but  twice,  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  his  design  :  lachimo  (Act  i.  sc.  5)  makes  the  same  de- 
daration.  Again,  in  the  French  Miracle-play,  Berengier  takes 
exactly  Shakespeare's  mode  of  assailing  the  virtue  of  Imogen,  by 
exciting  her  anger  and  jealousy  by  pretending  that  her  husband,  in 
Rome,  had  set  her  the  example  of  infidelity.  Incidents  somewhat 
similar  are  narrated  in  the  French  romances  of  La  Viohtte^  and  Flore 
et  Jehanne :  in  the  latter  die  villain,  being  secretly  admitted  by  an 
old  woman  into  the  bed-room  of  the  heroine,  has  the  means  of 
ascertaining  a  particular  mark  upon  her  person  while  she  is  bathing. 

The  novel  by  Boccaccio  has  many  corresponding  features :  it  is  the 
ninth  of  Giamaia  IL,  and  bears  the  following  title  :  '*  Bemabo  da 
Genova,  da  Ambrogiuolo  ingannato,  perde  il  suo,  e  comanda  che 
la  moglie  innocente  sia  uccisa.    Ella  scampa,  et  in  habito  di  huomo 
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serve  il  Soldano ;  ritrova  ringannatore,  e  Bernabo  conduce  in  Ales- 
sandria, dove  ringannatore  punito,  ripreso  habito  feminile  col  marito 
ricchi  si  tornano  a  Genova."  This  tale  includes  one  circumstance 
only  found  there  and  in  Shakespeare's  play :  we  allude  to  the  mole 
which  lachimo  saw  on  the  breast  of  Imogen.  The  parties  are  all 
merchants  in  Boccaccio,  excepting  towards  the  close  of  his  novel, 
where  the  Soldan  is  introduced :  the  villain,  instead  of  being  forgiven, 
is  punished  by  being  anointed  with  honey,  and  exposed  in  the  sun 
to  flies,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes,  which  eat  the  flesh  from  his  bones. 

A  modiflcation  of  this  production  seems  to  have  found  its  way 
into  our  language  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Steevens  states  that  it  was  printed  in  1603,  and  again  in  1620,  in 
a  tract  called  "  Westward  for  Smelts/'  If  there  be  no  error  as 
to  the  date,  the  edition  of  1603  has  been  lost,  for  no  copy  of  that 
year  now  seems  to  exist  in  any  public  or  private  collection. 
Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  reprint  of  The  First  Sketch  of  '*  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  (for  the  Shakespeare  Society)  p.  135, 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that  Steevens  must  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  "Westward  for  Smelts"  was  not  published  until  1620: 
only  one  copy  even  of  this  impression  is  known  * ;  and  if,  in  fact,  it 
were  not,  as  Steevens  supposes,  a  reprint,  of  course  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  resorted  to  it :  however,  he  might,  without  much 
difficulty,  have  gone  to  the  original ;  or  some  version  may  then  have 
been  in  existence,  of  which  he  availed  himself,  but  which  has  not 
come  down  to  our  day.  The  incidents  in  "  Westward  for  Smelts  " 
are  completely  anglicised,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  this  country  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  In  the  French  and  Italian 
versions,  lachimo  (or  the  person  answering  to  him)  is  conveyed  to 
Imogen's  chamber  in  a  chest,  but  in  *'  Westward  for  Smelts,"  where 
the  tale  is  in  other  respects  vulgarised,  he  conceals  himself  under 
her  bed. 

Some  German  critics,  whose  opinions  are  often  entitled  to  the 
most  respectful  consideration,  have  supposed  that  "  Cymbeline  "  was 
written  in  1614  or  1615,  not  adverting  to  the  circumstance  that 
Shakespeare  had  then  relinquished  all  connection  with  the  stage,  and 
had  retired  from  the  metropolis.  Malone  thought  that  1609  was  the 
year  which  could  be  most  probably  fixed  upon,  and  although  we  do 
not  adopt  his  reasoning  upon  the  point,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  drama  was  not,  at  all  events,  written  at  an  earlier 
period.  Forman,  the  astrologer,  was  present  when  ''Cymbeline" 
was  acted,  most  likely,  inl610orl611,  but  he  does  not  in  his  Diary 
insert  the  date  when,  nor  the  theatre  where,  he  saw  it.     His  brief 


'  Among  Capell's  books,  which  he  gave  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
which  are  there  preeenred  with  care  proportionate  to  their  value. 
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account  of  the  plot,  in  his  *'  Booke  of  Plaies  and  Notes  thereof " 
(MS.  Ashmol.  No.  208),  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  Remember,  abo,  the  stoiy  of  pymbeline,  kmg  of  England  in  Lnelns'  time  : 
bow  Lociiis  came  firom  OetaTius  Gnear  for  tribnt^  and  being  denied,  after  lent 
Lneim  with  a  great  annjr  of  eolitien,  who  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  after 
were  Tanqulshed  by  CjrmbeliDe,  and  Lucius  taken  prisoner;  and  all  by  means  of 
three  outlaws,  of  the  which  two  of  them  were  the  sons  of  Cymbeline,  stolen 
firoui  him  when  they  were  but  two  years  old,  by  an  old  man  whom  Cymbeline 
haniiihed  ;  and  he  kept  them  as  his  own  sons  twenty  years  with  him  in  a  cave. 
And  how  one  of  theni  slew  Qoten,  that  was  the  queen's  son,  going  to  Milford 
Haven  to  seek  the  love  of  Imogen,  the  king's  daughter,  whom  he  had  banished 
also  for  loTing  his  dau^ter. 

"  And  how  the  Italian  that  came  from  her  lore  conyeyed  himself  into  a  chest, 
and  aaid  it  was  a  chest  of  plate,  sent  from  her  love  and  others  to  be  presented 
to  the  king.  And  in  the  deepest  of  the  night,  she  bemg  asleep,  he  opened  the 
chest  and  came  forth  of  it,  and  viewed  her  in  her  bed,  and  the  marks  of  her 
body,  and  took  away  her  brsoelet,  and  after  accused  her  of  adultery  to  her 
kyve^  ftc  And  in  the  end,  how  he  csme  with  the  Romans  into  England,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  revealed  to  Imogen,  who  had  turned  herself  into 
man's  apparel,  and  fled  to  meet  her  love  at  Milford  Haven  ;  and  chanced  to  fall 
on  the  eave  in  the  woods  where  her  two  brothers  wera  :  and  how  by  eating  a 
sleeping  dram  they  thought  she  had  been  dead,  and  laid  her  in  the  woods,  and 
die  body  of  Qoten  by  her,  in  her  love's  apparel  that  he  left  behind  him,  and 
how  she  was  foond  by  Lucius,"  &c 

We  have  certainly  no  right  to  conclade  that  "  Cymheline  "  was  a 
new  piece  vrhen  Fonnan  witnessed  the  performance  of  it ;  hut  va- 
lioQs  criticB  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  (which  we  ourselves  enter- 
tain) that  in  style  and  versification  it  resembles  "  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  and  that  the  two  dramas  belong  to  about  the  same  period  of 
the  poet's  life.  Fonnan  saw  "  The  Winter's  Tale"  on  17th  May, 
1611,  and,  perhaps,  he  saw  "  Cymbeline"  at  the  Globe  in  the  spring 
of  the  preceding  year.  However,  upon  this  point,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  guide  us,  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  the  play  and  its 
incidents  in  Forman's  Diary.  That  it  was  acted  at  court  at  an  early 
date  is  more  than  probable,  but  we  axe  without  any  record  of  such 
an  event  until  1st  January,  1633  (Vide  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetiy 
and  the  Stage,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  ;  under  which  date  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
the  Master  of  the  Revels,  registers  that  it  was  performed  by  the 
King's  Players,  and  that  it  was  "  well  liked  by  the  King."  The 
particular  allusion  in  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  to  "proud  Cleopatra"  on  the 
Cydnus,  which  '*  swell'd  above  his  banks,"  might  lead  us  to  think 
that  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  had  preceded  "  Cjrmbeline." 

It  is  the  last  of  the  "  Tragedies  "  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  not  been  printed  at  any  earlier  date. 
The  divisions  of  acts  and  scenes  are  throughout  regularly  marked. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


CYMBELINE,  King  of  Britain. 

CLOTEN,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  Husband. 

LEONATUS  POSTHUMUS,  Husband  to  Imogen. 

BELARIUS,  a  banished  Lord,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Morgan. 

GUIDERIUS,  j  Sons  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under  the  names  of 

ARYIRAGUS,  \  Polydore  and  Cadwal,  supposed  Sons  to  Belaiius. 

PHILARIO,  Friend  to  Posthumus,  1  ,   ,. 

Italians. 


jltalii 


lACHIMO,  Friend  to  Philario, 

A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 

CAIUS  LUCIUS,  General  of  the  Roman  Forces. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Two  British  Captains. 

PISANIO,  Servant  to  Posthumus. 

CORNELIUS,  a  Physician. 

Two  Gentlemen. 

Two  Jailors. 

QUEEN,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 

IMOGEN,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  former  Queen. 

HELEN,  Woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions,  a  Soothsayer, 
a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a  Spanish  Gentleman,  Musicians,  Officers, 
Captains,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 


>  No  list  of  chamcters  is  found  in  any  of  the  old  editions,  and  it  was  first 
added  by  Rowe. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Britain.     The  Garden  behind  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

^nter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns:  our 

bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king^ 

2  Gent  But  what's  the  matter  ? 

I  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  ofs  kingdom, 
whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married)  hath  referred  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman.    She's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd ;  she  imprison'd :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow,  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  Cfent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the  queen. 
That  most  desired  the  match ;  but  not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

>  Slill  fleem  M  does  the  Kiifo.]  All  the  oommeiitaton  have  Btumbled  at  the 
thrediold  of  thia  play  :  the  difficulty  has  been  ooeasioned  by  an  apparent  error 
in  the  folio,  1623,  (repeated  in  the  later  folioe)  where  ^  king  "  is  printed  Hngt : 
omit  a  Bingle  letter,  as  Tyrwhitt  proposed,  and  the  paoage  ia  then  efficiently 
perqpicaoaa.  Coleridge  (Lit.  Rem.  toI.  ii.  p.  126)  conjectured  that  **  coortien  ** 
might  be  a  misprint  for  wiuiteiumoetf  but  the  measure  would  thereby  be  destroyed, 
and  the  meaning  not  much  ducidated. 
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Of  the  kiDg*8  lookSi  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss*d  the  princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her, 

(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think. 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far'. 

1  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root.     His  &ther 
Was  calFd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour 
Against  the  Romans  with  Cassibelan, 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admired  success ; 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus : 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question. 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time. 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which  their  father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceased 
As  he  was  bom.    The  king  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus ; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber, 

*  Yoa  Bpeak  him  fas.]  We  might  suspect  thmt  ^  &r  "  is  •  misprint  Uxt/air ; 
but  as  the  sense  of  "  far  "  is  not  only  clear,  but  stronger  than  that  afforded  by 
/mt,  we  of  ooune  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  The  gentleman  does  more  than 
speak  Posthumns /nr;  he  speaks  him  ^far,"  or  carries  his  praise  to  an 
extreme.  The  next  speech  confirms  this  explanation,  if  confirmation  be 
needed. 
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Pats  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Coald  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took. 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  ministered ;  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest ;  liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd ; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them';  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards :  to  his  mistress. 
For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd,  her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue ; 
Bj  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him. 

Even  out  of  your  report     But,  pray  you,  tell  me. 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Crent.  His  only  child. 
He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 

r  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd. 
So  slackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow. 

That  could  not  trace  them ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe'er  'tis  strange. 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at. 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.  We  must  forbear.     Here  comes  the  gentle- 
man, the  queen,  and  princess.  [Ejpeunt. 

*  A  glaas  that  ruATSD  them  ;]  Poasibly  '<  feated,"  as  Mr.  Barry  thinkBy  is  a 
misprint  for /iNtftir'<{;  but  ''feated"  may  be  easily  understood  as  made  them 
"  feat,"  t.  e,  aeoording  to  Minsheu^/fi^y  neaif  brave. 
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SCENE  IL 

The  Same. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthuhus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.   No,    be   assur'd,    you    shall   not    find    me, 
daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  jailer  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  th'  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  leaned  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Past  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril, 

ni  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections,  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[^Esit  Queen. 

Imo.  O  dissembling  courtesy !     How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  husbsjidy 
T  something  fear  my  &ther's  wrath ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserved  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me.     You  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen !  my  mistress ! 

O,  lady !  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 

.3 
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To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 

Than  doth  become  a  man.     I  will  remain 

The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth : 

Mj  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's ; 

Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 

Known  but  by  letter.     Thither  write,  my  queen. 

And  with  mine  eyes  111  drink  the  words  you  send. 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

He-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you : 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure.     l^Aside."}   Yet  I'll  move 

him 
To  walk  this  way.     I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends, 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  {Earit. 

Past.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.     Adieu ! 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself. 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love : 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's ;  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  tiU  you  woo  another  wife. 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How!  how!  another? — 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death ! — ^Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[^Putting  an  the  Ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on.    And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you :  for  my  sake,  wear  this : 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I'll  place  it 


i 
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Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

\^Putting  a  Bracdet  on  her  Arm. 
Imo.  O,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cyhbeline  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king  ! 

Cym.   Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !    hence,  from  my 
sight ! 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest.     Away ! 
Thou'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you, 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Ea^it. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cj/m.  O  disloyal  thing ! 

That  should^st  repair  my  youth,  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me. 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation : 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cjfm.  Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace. 

Cym.   That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 
queen. 

Imo.  O  blessM,  that  I  might  not !     I  chose  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock^. 

Ct/m.   Thou  took'st  a  beggar;  would'st  have  made 
my  throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 


*  And  did  avoid  a  puttock.]    ^  A  puttock  "  is'a  hawk  of  a  degenerate  and 
worUilefls  breed. 
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A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov*d  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  mj  play-fellow ;  and  be  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What !  art  thou  mad  ? 

/mo.    Almost,  sir :  heaven  restore  me  ! — Would  I 
were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son ! 

Me-efOer  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing ! — 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

ITo  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  Beseech  your  patience. — Peace ! 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace !— Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly  !  lEsit 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie ! — ^you  must  give  way : 

Here  is  your  servant. — ^How  now,  sir !     What  news  ? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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By  gentlemen  at  band. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo.  Your  gon's  my  father's  friend;  he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile ! — O  brave  sir ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together, 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — ^Why  came  you  from  your  master  ? 

Pis.  On  his  command.     He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to^ 
When  't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  fiuthful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence. 

Pray  you,  speak  with  me.     You  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  al>oard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

[^Ereunt. 


SCENE  m. 

A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt :  the 
violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 
Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in ;  there's  none  abroad 
so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — ^Have 
I  hurt  him  ? 

2  Lord  \_Aside.']  No,  faith;  not  so  much  as  his 
patience. 
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1  Ijyrd.  Hurt  him  ?  his  bod/s  a  passable  carcass,  if 
he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thorough&re  for  steel,  if  it  be 
not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  [^AsideJ]  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o* 
the  backside  the  town. 

Ch.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.   [^Aside.']  No;   but  he  fled  forward  still, 
toward  your  fece. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  enough  of  your 
own;  but  he  added  to  your  having,  gave  you  some 
ground. 

2  Lord.  [^Aside.^  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans. 
— ^Puppies ! 

Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  [^Aside.'\  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured 
how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground. 

Ch.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse 
me! 

2  Lord.  [^Aside.'l  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  elec- 
tion, she  is  damned. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together:  she's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have 
seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  {^Aside.^  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the 
reflection  should  hurt  her. 

Clo.  Come,  FU  to  my  chamber.  Would  there  had 
been  some  hurt  done ! 

2  Lord.  l^Aside.']  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been 
the  £sdl  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt. 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  Fll  attend  your  lordship. 
Cfo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  .  [Ea^eunt. 


L  2 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew^st  unto  the  shores  o'  the 
haven, 
And  question'dst  every  sail :  if  be  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost. 
As  oiTer'd  mercy  is.     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  It  was,  his  queen,  his  queen ! 

Imo.  Then  wav*d  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen,  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear' 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  saiPd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should'st  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eyenstrings,  crack'd 
them,  but 
To  look  upon  him,  till  the  diminution 

*  —  with  TBiB  eye  or  ear,]  In  the  foUoe,  **  with  ikw  eye  or  ear ;"  but  the 
eye  or  ear  which  was  to  distiiiguiflh  Poethumus  was  that  of  Pisanio.  It  was, 
donbtlesB,  a  mere  error  of  the  press.  Coleridge  (Lit.  Rem.  toL  ii.  p.  127) 
reeommends  the  substitution  of  the  for  Ait  of  the  folio,  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  letter  i  had  dropped  out. 
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Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 

Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 

The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 

Have  tum'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — ^But,  good  Pisanio, 

When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam. 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charged  him. 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
T*  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words',  comes  in  my  father. 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing'. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

The  queen,  madam, 
Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.   Those   things   I   bid  you   do,   get   them  de- 
spatched.— 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.        [Eaeunt. 

*  Betwixt  two  CHAKM mo  words,]  The  old  meaning  of  to  <*  charm  "  was  to 
tmdiamtf  and  in  this  sense  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  used  by  Imogen  in  this 
passage:  she  would  have  set  the  kiss  ''betwixt  two  charming  words,"  in  order, 
perhiq»,  to  secure  it  from  ''  the  shes  of  Italy/' 

'  Shakes  all  oar  bnds  from  growimo.]  Warburton  sabstituted  bf owing  for 
"  growing,"  but  without  the  slightest  pretence,  though  Farmer  vindicates,  or 
nOher,  perfaape,  excuses  it.  AH  the  old  copies  agree  ;  and  elsewhere  Shake- 
speare has  expressed  the  same  thought,  in  nearly  Iho  same  words. 
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SCENE  V. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  House. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  Frendimanf  a  Dutchman^ 

and  a  Spaniard. 

Ia4^.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain: 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note ;  expected  to  prove  so 
worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of; 
but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help 
of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 
had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by 
items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnished, 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  with- 
out and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France:  we  had  very 
many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as 
he. 

lach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value,  than 
his  own)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the 
matter. 

French.  And,  then,  his  banishment. — 

lach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that  weep 
this  lamentable  divorce  under  her  colours,  are  wonder- 
fully to  extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment, 
which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a 
beggar  without  less  quality.  But  how  comes  it,  he  is 
to  sojourn  with  you  ?     How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my 
life. 


■ 
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ErUer  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing 
to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be 
better  known  to  this  gentleman,  whom  I  commend  to 
you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine :  how  worthy  he  is,  I 
will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  bim  in 
his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  haye  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay 
stilL 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness.  I  was 
glad  I  did  atone*  my  countryman  and  you :  it  had  been 
pity,  you  should  have  been  put  together  with  so  mortal 
a  purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  so 
slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Past  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young  tra- 
veller ;  rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard, 
than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  ex- 
periences :  but,  upon  my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend 
not*  to  say  it  is  mended)  my  quarrel  was  not  altogether 
slight. 

French.  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all  likelihood, 
have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

lach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  dif- 
ference ? 

Frenxh.  Safely,  I  think.  Twas  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the 
report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out 
last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country 
mistresses ;  this  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching,  (and 

*  —  I  did  ATONE — ]    «.  e,  reeomaU,    See  various  former  insUnces  in  Vol.  iii. 
p.  96  ;  VoL  iv.  p.  1 18 ;  Vol.  v.  p.  364  ;  and  Vol.  vi.  pp.  240.  689. 
t  —  If  I  offend  NOT — ]    **  Not"  ia  wanting  in  all  the  folios. 
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upon  warrant  of  bloody  afiBrmation)  his  to  be  more  fair, 
virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant,  qualified,  and  less  at- 
temptable,  than  any  the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lack.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gentle- 
man's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Past  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

Ia4^h.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of 
Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I 
would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself  her 
adorer,  not  her  friend. 

lack.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-hand 
comparison)  had  been  something  too  fair,  and  too  good, 
for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before  others  I 
have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  out-lustres  many  I 
have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe*'  she  excelled 
many ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond 
that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her ;  so  do  I  my  stone. 

lack.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

/ocA.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken:  the  one  may  be  sold,  or 
given ;  or  if  there  were"  wealth  enough  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  merit  for  the  gift:  the  other  is  not  a  thing 
for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

/flcA.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lack.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl   light   upon   neighbouring  ponds. 

1*  —  I  could  not  BUT  believe — ]  The  folios  all  read  "  I  could  not  belieTe  :** 
Warburton  left  out  the  negative,  and  Heath  substituted  bnU  tor  it ;  but  MaUme's 
emendation,  which  is  our  text,  seems  preferable  to  any  other  change. 

11  —  OB  if  there  were — ]  So  all  the  folios  :  '^  or "  is  here  obviously  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  ekhtr, — "  either  if  there  were,**  &c.  The  use  of  ^  or'' 
in  this  manner  is  scriptural,  and  it  is  also  countenanced  by  some  of  our  best 
writers  of  the  time.  Modem  editors  unceremoniously  omit  **  or  :*'  the  old  copies 
read  jmrekoies  for  *'  purchase." 
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Your  ring  may  be  stolen,  too :  so,  your  brace  of  nn- 
prizeable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the  other 
casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that  way  accomplished 
courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  firat  and 
last. 

Past  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a 
courtier  to  conyince  the  honour  of  my  mistress',  if  in 
the  holding  or  loss  of  that  you  term  her  frail.  I  do 
nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves;  notwith- 
standing, I  fear  not  my  ring. 

PAi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Past.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior,  I 
thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  fiBuniliar 
at  first. 

lack.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I  should 
get  ground  of  your  £ur  mistress ;  make  her  go  back, 
even  to  the  yielding,  had  I  admittance,  and  opportunity 
to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

lack.  1  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate 
to  your  ring,  which,  in  my  opinion,  overvalues  it  some- 
thing^ but  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your  con- 
fidence, than  her  reputation :  and,  to  bar  your  offence 
herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the 
world. 

Past  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a 
persuasion;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you're 
worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

lack.  What's  that? 

Past.  A  repulse;  though  your  attempt,  as  you  call 
it,  deserve  more,  a  punishment  too. 

Phii.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this;  it  came  in  too 
suddenly :  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I  pray  you,  be 
better  acquainted. 

t  —  lo  coNviNCB  the  honoor  of  my  mistrefls,]  To  ^convince"  here,  as  in 
Yarioiw  other  plftcos,  means  to  otereome.  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  377  ;  Vol.  vi.  p.  49 ; 
VoLTii.  p.  118.  166. 
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/ocA.  Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neigh- 
bour's, on  the  approbation'  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Post  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lach.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think,  stands 
so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your 
ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  lady 
is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a 
second  conference,  and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that 
honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it :  my 
ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lack.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.  If 
you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot 
preserve  it  from  tainting.  But  I  see,  you  have  some 
religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

PosL  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue :  you  bear 
a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lack.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and  wotdd 
imdergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — ^I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till 
your  return.  Let  there  be  covenants  dravm  between 
us.  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of 
your  unworthy  thinking:  I  dare  you  to  this  match. 
Here's  my  ring. 

Phil.  I  vrill  have  it  no  lay. 

lack.  By  the  gods  it  is  one. — ^If  I  bring  you  no  suf- 
ficient testimony,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodily 
part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats  are 
yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too :  if  I  come  ofi^  and 
leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your 
jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours; — ^pro- 
vided, I  have  your  commendation,  for  my  more  free 
entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions;  let  us  have  arti- 
cles betwixt  us. — Only,  thus  fiir  you  shall  answer:  if 

2  — on  the  APPBOBATiOM — J     i.  e.  on  iYke  proof ,    See  VoL  W.  p.  471. 
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you  make  jour  voyage  upon  her,  and  giye  me  directly 
to  understand  you  have  prevaiFd,  I  am  no  fiirther  your 
enemy ;  she  is  not  worth  our  debate :  if  she  remain 
unseduced,  (you  not  making  it  appear  otherwise)  for 
your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  yon  have  made  to  her 
chastity,  you  shall  answer  me  with  your  sword. 

lach.  Your  hand :  a  covenant.  We  will  have  these 
things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  snd  straight  away 
for  Britain,  lest  the  bargain  should  cateh  cold,  and 
starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  tiifo  wagers 
recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.        [Exeunt  PoarrHUMUS  and  Iachiho. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Siguier  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let  us 
follow  'em.  {^Eaeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 
Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies^  and  Corneuus. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather  those 
flowers : 
Make  haste.     Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1  Lady.  I»  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch. —  \_Eareunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs  ? 

Cor.   Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay :    here  they  are^ 
madam :  [^Presenting  a  small  Bojp. 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  without  offence, 
(My  conscience  bids  me  ask)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds. 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death ; 
But  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor, 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question :  have  I  not  been 
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Thj  pupil  long  ?     Hast  tliou  not  leam*d  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?     Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?     I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cot.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  O !  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 

\Aside^  Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him 
Will  I  first  work :  he's  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio ! — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended : 
Take  your  own  way. 

Car.  {Asvde^  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. — 

\To  Pisanio. 

Cot.  \A8ide^  I  do  not  like  her.     She  doth  think, 
she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her  spirit. 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.     Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile ; 
Which  first,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats,  and  dogs. 
Then  afterward  up  higher;  but  there  is 
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No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviTing.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  farther  service,  doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.     [^Estt. 

Queen.    Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou?     Dost  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?     Do  thou  work  : 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
rU  tell  thee  on  the  instant  thou  art,  then. 
As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp :  return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being, 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another. 
And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay 
A  day*8  work  in  him.     What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 
Who  cannot  be  new-built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[^The  Queen  drops  a  Bos:  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him. — ^Thou  tak*st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour. 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeemed  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her :  do't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on ;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.     FU  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly. 
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That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert^  am  bound 

To  load  thy  merit  richly.    Gall  my  women : 

Think  on  my  words.  ^Esit  Pisa.] — ^A  sly  and  constant 

knave. 
Not  to  be  shak'd ;  the  agent  for  his  master. 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — ^I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet';  and  which  she  after. 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assured 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so ; — well  done,  well  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  [RveutU  Queen  <md  Ladies. 

Pis.  And  shall  do ; 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
ril  choke  myself:  there's  all  I'll  do  for  you.  [^Eant. 


SCENE  VII. 
Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  &ther  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd :— O,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief !  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !     Had  I  been  thief-stolen. 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 

*  Of  LiiOBRft  for  her  sweet ;]  The  meaning  is,  that  it  will  deprire  Imogen 
of  the  *<  lieger/*  or  ambcuMdoTy  residing  with  her  to  represent  and  maintain  the 
interests  of  his  master.  Possibly  "  sweet,"  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  proposes, 
ought  to  be  9uit€. 
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Is  the  desire  that's  glorious :  blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er»  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  maj  this  be  ?     Fie ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome 
Comes  from  mj  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety. 
And  greets  your  highness  deariy.        [Presents  a  Letter, 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lack.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 

[Aside. 
If  she  be  fiimish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird,  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend  ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot, 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.']  *^He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to 
whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect 
upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  trust — 

"  Leonatus,'* 

So  &r  I  read  aloud ; 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  wann*d  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so, 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lack.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?     Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
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Upon  the  number'd  beach  ^;  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lack.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other :  nor  i'  the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  &your,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  opposed, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lack.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fiUM  and  running)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps  you  ?     Are  you  well  ? 

Idch.  Thanks,  madam,  well. — ^Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 

[7b  PiSANIO. 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him ;  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir. 

To  give  him  welcome.  \^Eani  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?     His  health,  'beseech 
you? 

loch.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  disposed  to  mirth  ?     I  hope,  he  is. 

lack.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  calFd 
The  Briton  reveller. 


^  Upon  the  numbbr'd  bbach  ;]  The  ''numbered  beach  "  must  be  token,  as 
Johnson  observes,  for  numaroua  beach ;  and  **  twinned  stones  "  of  the  preceding 
line  refers  to  the  likeness,  as  of  twins,  between  the  stones  on  tlie  beach. 
Coleridge  (Lit.  Rem.  vol.  ii.  p.  127)  would  read,  with  Farmer,  wmber'd  for 
<'  number'd  ;'*  but,  if  any  change  were  required,  we  should  be  inclined  to  prefer 
that  of  Theobald,  ^  th'  UHnmtid>er*d  beach. 
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Imo.  When  he  was  here» 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one. 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  GaUian  girl  at  home ;  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him,  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from's  free  lungs,  cries,  ^*  O ! 
C^  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — ^who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea^  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — ^will  his  free  hours  languish 
For  assur'd  bondage?" 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

lach.  Ay,  madam,  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laugh- 
ter: 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 
And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman ;    but,  heavens 

know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

lach.  Not  he ;  but  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  him 
might 
Be  U8*d  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  'tis  much ; 
In  you, — which  I  account  his  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To'  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me, 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable  !     What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuiF? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  sir, 
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Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Wiiy  do  you  pity  me  ? 

lack.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your — ^But 
It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  Tenge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me :  pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill-,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  bom)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lack.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here';  should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  Ups  as  conmion  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (fidsehood  as 
With  labour)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  illustrous'  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow,  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lack.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  'tis  your  graces 

'  Fixing  it  only  here ;]  The  fiist  folio  hasfienng.  The  eoxreetion  was  made 
in  the  second  folio. 

'  Base  and  illdbtbous—]  All  modem  editors  change  **  iUnslroiis  **  to  «flAii- 
tronu^  which  may  be  more  strictly  correct ;  but  the  word  is  **  illnstrooa  **  (mis- 
printed tUiMtnoMf)  in  all  the  folios,  and  it  ought  on  erery  aoooont  to  be  preferred, 
as  that  which  came  from  the  aathor's  pen. 
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That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  mj  tongue, 
Channs  this  report  out. 

/mo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.    O  dearest  soul !   jour  cause  doth  strike  mj 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  &ir,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery, 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double,  to  be  partnered 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self  exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseased  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boil'd  stuff. 
As  well  might  poison  poison !     Be  reveng*d. 
Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  revenged  ?     If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse)  if  it  be  true. 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

lack.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets. 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?     Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure, 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed. 
And  will'  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
StiU  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

lach.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — ^If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st,  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  vnx)ng^8t  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  fer 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
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Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us,  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee. 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur  d  credit — ^Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his ;  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit.     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord. 
That  which  he  is,  new  o*er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch. 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him^ 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

lach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god': 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  ofi^. 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.    Be  not  angiy. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honoured  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 
Which,  you  know,  cannot  err.     The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray,  your  pardon. 


'  —  Boeieties  vmo  faim :]  "  Societies  itdo  him/'  in  the  old  copies :  it  was 
most  likely  a  misprint,  bat  not  necessarily  so. 

'  —  like  a  DBSCiEifDED  god :]  The  first  folio  has  defended^  corrected  to 
*^  descended  "  in  the  second  folio.  The  error  of  coarse  arose  from  a  mistake 
by  the  compositor  of  the  long  t  for  the  letter/.  - 
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Imo.  All's  well,  sir.     Take  my  power  i*  the  court  for 
yours. 

lack.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
T*  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request^ 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray*  what  is't  ? 

lack.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing)  have  mingled  sums. 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  'tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.     Their  values  greats 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange. 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage :  may  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly, 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety ;  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

Iwch.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men ;  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night, 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O  !   no,  no. 

lack.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word. 
By  lengthening  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

lack.  O !  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to  night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 
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Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me :  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you.     You  're  very  welcome. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 
Court  before  Cyhbeline's  Palace. 

Ent^  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck!  when  I 
kissed  the  jack  ^  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  away !  I 
had  a  hundred  pound  on't :  and  then  a  whoreson  jack- 
anapes must  take  me  up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I  borrowed 
mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my 
pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke  his 
pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.l  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that 
broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out. 

Gfo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is 
not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtnil  his  oaths,  ha  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  [Aside.']  nor  crop  the  ears  of 
them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog!  —  I  give  him  satisfection"? 
Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lord.  [^Aside.]  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool. 

Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth. 


*  —  when  I  kissed  the  jack — ]  At  bowls,  what  we  now  always  term  **  the 
jack/'  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  most  frequently  called  the  mMtrM,  but  some- 
times the  moatery  and  rarely  **  the  jack,"  as  in  our  text. 

>•  —  I  GIVE  him  satisfaction !]  First  folio,  ^te.  Corrected  by  the  editor  of 
ihe  second  folio. 
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— ^A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am : 
thej  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  queen  my 
mother.  Every  jackHslave  hath  his  belly  full  of  fighting, 
and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  no  body 
can  match. 

2  Lord.  \Aside^  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and 
you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on. 

do.  Sayestthou? 

2  Lord^  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  undertake 
every  companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  fit  I  should  commit 
offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 

do.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's  come  to 
court  to-night? 

do.  A  stranger,  and  I  not  know  on't ! 

2  Lord.  \Aside^  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and 
knows  it  not. 

1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tis  thought, 
one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

do.  Leonatus !  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he's  another, 
whatsoever  he  be.     Who  told  you  of  this  stranger? 

1  Lord.  One  of  yomr  lordship's  pages. 

do.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there  no 
derogation  in't  ? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
do.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  \A9ide^  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore, 
your  issues  being  foolish  do  not  derogate. 

do.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian.  What  I  have 
lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him.     Come, 

go. 

2  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

{Eweaid  Cloten  andjvrd  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass !  a  woman,  that 
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Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 

Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 

And  leave  eighteen.    Alas,  poor  princess ! 

Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st, 

Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govem'd ; 

A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer. 

More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 

Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 

Of  the  divorce  he'd  make !     The  heavens  hold  firm 

The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unshak'd 

That  temple,  thy  fair  mind ;  that  thou  may'st  stand, 

T*  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land !     [Ejrit, 


SCENE  II. 
A  Bed-chamber ;  in  one  Part  of  it  a  Trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  Bed ;  a  Lady  attending. 

Imo.  Who's  there  ?  my  woman,  Helen  ? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it  ? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then.     Mine  eyes  are 
weak; 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  to  bed. 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

lEjpit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye ! 

[Sleeps.     Iachimo  comes  from  the  Trunk. 

lack.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  our  Tarquin  thus 
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Did  softly  press  the  rashes^  ere  he  waken'd 

The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea^ 

How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fresh  lily. 

And  whiter  than  the  sheets !     That  I  might  touch ! 

But  kiss ;  one  kiss ! — ^Rubies  unparagon'd. 

How  dearly  they  do't ! — ^Tis  her  breathing  that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  o'  the  taper 

Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

Under  these  windows ;  white  and  azure,  lac'd 

With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. — But  my  design. 

To  note  the  chamber :  I  will  write  all  down : — 

Such,  and  such,  pictures : — ^there  the  window ; — such 

Th^  adornment  of  her  bed : — the  arras,  figures. 

Why,  such,  and  such ; — and  the  contents  o'  the  story. — 

Ah !  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 

Would  testify,  t'  enrich  mine  inventory : 

O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off; — 

ITakinff  off  her  Bracelet. 
Ab  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! — 
Tis  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord. — On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip :  here's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — ^To  what  end. 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?     She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  here  the  leafs  tum'd  down, 

>  Did  0ofUy  preaB  the  bushes,]  It  need  hardly  he  repeated  (See  Vol.  iv. 
p.  287)  that  apartments  of  old  were  usually  strewed  with  rushes,  instead  of 
being  carpeted. 
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Where  Philomel  gave  up. — ^I  have  enough : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye':  I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[^Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — time,  time ! 

[Goes  into  the  Trunk.     The  Scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. 

An  Ante-Chamber  adjoining  Imogen's  Apartment. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in 
loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  hot,  and  furious, 
when  you  win. 

Ch.  Winning  wiU  put  any  man  into  courage.  If 
I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold 
enough.     It's  almost  morning,  is't  not  ? 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

do.  I  would  this  music  would  come.  I  am  advised 
to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say,  it  will  pene- 
trate. 


'  May  bare  the  ratsn's  eye :]  Mr.  Barron  Field  thinks  that  this  ezprearion 
has  been  hitherto  understood  too  literally,  as  meaning  that  the  "raven's  eye"  is 
''bared/'  or  optned,  by  the  ''dawning:"  he  apprehends  that  night  is  here 
poetiealiy  described  as  **  the  raven."  This  may  certainly  be  so,  and  the  sn^ 
gestion  deserves  attention,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  instance 
where  night  is  so  personified,  admitting  that  the  "  raven  "  and  its  plumage  ara 
often  mentioned  as  accompaniments  of,  or  similes  for  night ;  as  in  the  well4mown 
words  of  Milton  : — 

**  smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smiled." 
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Enter  Musicians. 

Come  on ;  tune :  if  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  so ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too :  if  none  will 
do»  let  her  remain ;  but  FU  never  give  o'er.  Firsts  a 
very  excellent  good  conceited  thing ;  after,  a  wonderful 
sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — ^and  then 
let  her  consider. 

SONG. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  ai  heaioen^s  gate  sings. 

And  PhfOus 'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs , 

On  chalufd  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  Mary-imds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  is\ 
My  lady  sweet,  arise ; 
A^ise,  arise  ! 

So,  get  you  gone.  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better :  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice^  in  her 
ears^  which  horse-hairs,  and  calves'-guts,  nor  the  voice 
of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Enter  Cymbeline  tmd  Queen. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late,  for  that's  the  reason 
I  was  up  so  early:  he  cannot  choose  but  take  this 
service  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  morrow  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

*  With  every  thing  that  pretty  is  :]  So  ill  the  old  copies,  and  not  **  pretty 
hm^  as  Sir  T.  Haamer  altered  the  text.  In  this  kind  of  baUad-measore,  it  was 
not  reqnned  that  each  Une  should  have  its  rhyme ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
nsual  piactioe  ms  the  reyene. 

'  —  it  is  a  TICS — ]    ^  Vice  "  is  misprinted  voke  in  all  the  folios. 
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Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem  daugh- 
ter? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouch- 
safes no  notice. 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembiance  out. 
And  then  she's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king ; 

Who  lets  go  by  no  yantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season :  make  denials 
Increase  your  services :  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

Elder  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome : 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow. 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his :  we  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespent  on  us. 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son. 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress. 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our  queen. 

{Ejpeunt  Cym.,  Queen,  Lords^  and  Mess. 

Clo.  If  she  be  up.  Til  speak  with  her ;  if  not. 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — ^By  your  leave,  ho ! — 

[Knocks. 
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I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what 

If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?     Tis  gold 

Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 

Diana's  rangers  £dse  themselves,  yield  up 

Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer ;  and  'tis  gold 

Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 

Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man :  what 

Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?     I  will  make 

One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 

I  yet  not  imderstand  the  case  myself. 

By  your  leave.  [^Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

C2b.  A  gentleman. 

Lady,  No  more  ? 

Go.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of.     What's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Oo.  Your  lady's  person:  is  she  ready? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  you :  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — ^The  princess 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good  morrow,  fairest :  sister  your  sweet  hand. 

lino.  Good  morrow,  sir.     You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give. 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Ch.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me : 
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If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Ch.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me :  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness.     One  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

do.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my  sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Ch.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  Til  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce. 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot. 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o*  the  crown,  and  must  not  foil* 

*  —  and  must  not  foil]  The  modem  reading  has  been  ioU  for  ^  foil/'  as  H 
is  printed  in  all  the  old  editions  :  to  "foil  the  precious  note  of  it "  is  as  intelli- 
gible as  to ''  toil,**  and  no  change  seems  required.  In  ^  Antony  and  Cleop«tim  '* 
(p.  20)  the  same  word  occurs,  and  the  same  needless  alteration  was  made. 
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The  precionB  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  liYeIy^  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  paDtler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Pro&ne  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  stjFd  . 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom,  and  hated 
For  being  preferred  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance,  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment. 
That  ever  hath  but  clipped  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee. 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pisanio ! 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?     Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently. — 

Clo*  His  gannent  ? 

Inio.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool ; 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse. — ^Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm :  it  was  thy  master's ;  'shrew  me. 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king^s  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  saw't  this  morning :  confident  I  am. 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm ;  I  kiss'd  it. 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

jPm.  Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go,  and  search.  \Ean.t  Pis. 

•  A  HiLDiMO  for  a  livery,]    A  "hUding"  was  a  low  wretch.    See  Vol.  iii. 
pp.  ISa  268  ;  Vol.  iv.  p.  346  ;  Vol.  yi.  p.  4M. 
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Clo.  Yoa  have  abused  me. — 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make't  an  action,  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope. 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [E^riL 

Clo.  I'll  be  revenged. — 

His  meanest  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 
Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philabio. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir :  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  vnnter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come.    In  these  fear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love ;  they  fiuling. 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do 's  commission  throughly ;  and,  I  think. 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be) 
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That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 

The  legion,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 

In  oar  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 

Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 

Are  men  more  ordered,  than  when  Julius  Caesar 

Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 

Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  discipline 

(Now  mingled  with  their  courages^)  will  make  known 

To  their  approvers^  they  are  people,  such 

That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See !   Iachimo  ? 

Past.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land. 
And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Past  I  hope,  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lofA.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  £edrest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Past.  And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts. 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Past.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust. 

liuA.  Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Cains  Lucius*  in  the  Britain  court. 
When  you  were  there  ? 

Inch.  He  was  expected  then, 


'  (Now  HTNOL8D  with  theiT  courageB)]  In  the  folio,  1623,  the  word  is  wiitg-Mt 
bat  altered  to  ^minf^ed*'  in  the  folio,  1S32 :  the  emendation  was  therefore  not 
made  by  Rowe,  as  some  modem  editors,  who  did  not  refer  to  the  second  folio, 
have  affirmed. 

*  Was  Gains  Lndus,  ftc]  In  the  folios,  this  speech  is  given  to  Posthumas, 
but  most  likelj  by  a  mistake,  owing  to  the  same  initial  belonging  to  Philario. 
Philario  takes  np  the  conTersation,  while  Poethumua  is  employed  in  eagerly 
reading  his  letters. 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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But  not  approached. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. — 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lack.  If  I  have  lost  it^ 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  &r,  t'  enjoy 
A  second  ni^t  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lack.  Good  sir,  we  must. 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  farther ;  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour. 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand. 
And  ring,  is  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses. 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lack.  Sir,  my  circumstances. 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

lack.  First,  her  bedchamber. 
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(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not,  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching)  it  was  hanged 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Ronuui, 
And  Cydnus  swellM  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value ;  which,  I  wondered, 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought. 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was — 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me. 
Or  by  some  other. 

ItuA.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

P09L  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece. 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing. 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of 

laeh.  The  roof  o*  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted :  her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour. — 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

ladi.  Then,  if  you  can, 

N  2 
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Be  pale :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ;  see ! — 

[Producing  the  Braodet. 
And  now  'tis  up  again :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I'll  keep  them. 

Past.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it.     Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

lack.  Sir,  (I  thank  her)  that : 

She  stripped  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.    She  gave  it  me, 
And  said,  she  priz'd  it  once. 

Past.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  ofl^ 

To  send  it  me. 

lack.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  ? 

Post  O !  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.    Here,  take  this  too ; 

[Giving  the  Bing. 
It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on't. — Let  there  be  no  honour. 
Where  there  is  beauty ;  truth,  where  semblance ;  love. 
Where  there's  another  man :  the  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues,  which  is  nothing. — 
O,  above  measure  finlse ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  *tis  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or. 
Who  knows,  if  one,  her  women',  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Post.  Very  true; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  cameby't. — Back  my  ring. — 
Bender  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this,  for  this  was  stolen. 

IcuA.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

*  —  if  one,  her  womenj  The  editor  of  the  folio,  183S,  ioaerted  qf  before 
**  her  women,**  but  unneeeeauily,  the  expreaeioii  being  elliptical — ^if  one,  her 
women/'  is  the  eune  as  **  if  one  </her  women." 
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Post,  Hark  you,  be  swears ;  by  Jupiter  be  swears. 
*fis  true ; — ^nay,  keep  tbe  ring — ^'tis  true.    I  am  sure, 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable : — they  indue'd  to  steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger ! — No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this: — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  belieVd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on*t ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lack.  If  you  seek 

For  &rther  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing')  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging :  by  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it,  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold. 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

IcuA.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Pod.  Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

IcuA.  ril  be  sworn, 

Post.  No  swearing. 

If  you  wriU  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou'st  made  m6  cuckold. 

lack.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

>  (Worthy  the  pKosing)]  The  folios  all  read  ker  for  <<tho;"  an  alteration 
made  by  Rowe.  laehimo  can  scarcely  mean  that  it  was  worthy  Imogen's 
pressing. 
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Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father. — ^I'll  do  something [EjriL 

Phi,  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — ^You  haye  won : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lach.  With  all  my  heart. 

[ExemU. 


SCENE  V. 
The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Past.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?     We  are  all  bastards ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  lather,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamped ;  some  coiner  vnth  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  my  mother  seemed 
The  Dian  of  that  time ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained. 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thought 

her 
As  chaste  as  unsunnM  snow : — O,  all  the  devils ! — 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — ^was't  not  ? — 
Or  less, — at  first ;  perchance  he  spoke  not»  but» 
Like  a  full-«com'd  boar,  a  German  one, 
Cry'd  "  oh  !"  and  mounted  ;  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
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The  woman's  part  in  me !  For  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  aflSrm 

It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges,  hers ; 

Ambitions,  covetings»  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 

All  &ults  that  may  be  nam'd*;  nay,  that  hell  knows. 

Why,  here,  in  part,  or  all :  but,  rather,  all ; 

For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant^  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I'll  write  against  them, 

Detest  tbem,  curse  them. — Yet  'tis  greater  skill. 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.  [ jEUtV. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Britain.     A  Room  of  State  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  Lords,  at  one 
Door;  and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Now  say,  what  would  Augustus  Caesar  with 
us? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Caesar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes,  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues. 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it)  for  him, 

>  All  fiMiltfl  that  MAT  BB  nan'd  ;]     This  is  the  i-eading  of  the  folio^  1632  :  that 
of  1623  has  «  All  fitults  that  fMHk;." 
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And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel. 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Ch.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay. 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again.— Remember,  sir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  your  ancestors,  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable\  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of  con- 
quest 
Caesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  "  came,"  and  "  saw,"  and  **  overcame :"  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touched  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles !)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks.     For  joy  whereof 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune !)  to  jnaster  Caesar's  sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid.  Our 
kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  and,  as 
I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars :  other  of  them 
may  have  crooked  noses;  but,  to  owe  such  straight 
arms,  none. 

'  With  BOCKS  unscalcable J     The  epithet  shows  that  tlie  o]d  reading  of  ocdb, 
for  **  rocks"  is  a  misprint.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  made  the  change. 
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Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard 
as  Cassibelan :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one ;  but  I  have  a 
hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?  If 
Caesar  can  bide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket^  or  put 
the  moon  in  his  pockety  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for 
light ;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know. 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Caesar's  ambition, 
(Which  sweird  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  o% 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
OuiselTee  to  be.     We  do  say,  then,  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  oiur  laws ;  whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair,  and  franchise. 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed. 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.     Mulmutius  made 

our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy. 
Receive  it  from  me,  then. — War,  and  confusion. 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee :  look 
For  ftiry  not  to  be  resisted. — ^Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
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Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance^.     I  am  perfect. 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms ;  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastime 
with  us  a  day  or  two,  or  longer :  if  you  seek  us  after- 
wards in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-water 
girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours.  If  you  fall 
in  the  adventure,  our  crows  shall  fkre  the  better  for 
you ;  and  there's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [ExemU, 


SCENE  11. 
Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Pis.  How !  of  adultery  ?     Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monsters  her  accuse^? — Leonatus ! 
O,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear !    What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handed)  hath  prevailed 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?  No : 
She's  punish'd  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 

^  —  keep  AT  UTTE&AifCB.]  f.  €,  to  keep  at  the  extremity  of  defiance.  Cbn&of 
a  ofUranee  (says  Steevens)  is  a  fight,  that  most  conclude  with  the  life  of  one  of 
the  Gombatante.    So,  in  «  Macbeth,"  Vol.  vii.  p.  136  :— 

"  Rather  than  so,  come,  (ate,  into  the  list. 
And  ehanqiion  me  to  the  vUteramce,'* 
*  What  monsters  her  accuse  I]    So  every  old  copy  :  OTory  modem  edilioo, 
**  What  monder's  her  aecmter  ?**    Surely  no  variation  from  the  ancient  text  is 
re<|uired. 
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More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 

As  would  take  in  some  virtue*. — O,  my  master ! 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 

Thy  fortunes. — ^How !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 

Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 

Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — ^I,  her  ? — ^her  blood  ? 

If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 

Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 

That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity. 

So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?     *^  Do't.    The  letter 

{^Meadinff. 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  :** — O  damn'd  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee.     Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act^  and  look'st 
So  vir;^n-like  without  ?     Lo !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Imo»  How  now,  Pisanio  ! 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord :  Leonatus. 
0 !  leam'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — ^yet  not. 
That  we  two  are  asunder, — ^let  that  grieve  him : 
Some  griefs  are  medicinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love ;— of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that ! — ^Good  wax,  thy  leave. — Bless'd  be. 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !     Lovers, 

'  As  would  TAKE  IN  some  ▼irtae.]  The  phrue  **to  take  in,''  whieh  is  equi- 
valent to  eonqi§erf  we  hare  already  had  in  this  VoL  p.  70. 

'  Art  ihou  a  feodart  for  this  act,]  <*  Feodaty  "  occwb  in  VoL  ii.  p.  46,  and 
"*  federarf/'  (pfobably  misprinted  for  "feodary")  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  454:  in  both 
instances,  as  here,  it  means  a  confederate  or  accomplice. 
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And  men  in  dangerons  bonds,  pray  not  alike : 

Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 

You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods ! 

lEeads. 

**'  Justice,  and  your  father^s  wrath,  should  he  take  me 
in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  O 
the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  eyen  renew  me  with 
your  eyes*.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria^  at 
Milford-Haven :  what  your  own  loYe  will  out  of  this 
advise  you  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  all  happiness, 
that  remains  loyal  to  his  tow,  and  your,  increasing  in 
love, 

**  Leonatus  Posthumus." 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — ^Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 

He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  read,  and  tell  me 

How  fiu-  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affiurs 

May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 

(Who  longest,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  long'st^ — 

O,  let  me  "bate ! — ^but  not  like  me ; — ^yet  long'st^ — 

But  in  a  fainter  kind : — O !  not  like  me. 

For  mine's  beyond  beyond)  say,  and  speak  thick', 

(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing. 

To  the  smothering  of  the  sense)  how  hx  it  is 

To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  and,  by  the  way. 

Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 

T*  inherit  such  a  haven :  but^  first  of  all, 

How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 

That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence^ing. 


*  —  would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes.]  It  baa  l>een  UBoal  to  vary  firmn 
the  old  copies,  by  reading,  **  would  not  even  renew  me  ;'*  but  this  change,  as 
Mr.  Amyot  remarks,  hardly  se^ns  required,  the  apparent  sense  being,  that 
Justice  and  the  wrath  of  Cymbeline  could  not  do  Poathumus  any  cnielty,  but 
such  as  might  be  rem^^ied  by  the  eyes  of  Imogen. 

*  —  say,  and  speak  thickJ  i.  e.  rapidly.  See  VoL  iv.  p.  377  ;  and  Vol.  tL 
p.  68. 
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And  our  retiim,  to  excuse : — ^but  first,  how  get  hence. 
Why  should  excuse  be  born,  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak. 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much,  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  's  execution,  man. 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers. 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf. — ^But  this  is  foolery. — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  say 
She'll  home  to  her  father ;  and  provide  me,  presently, 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  fianklin's  housewife. 

PU.  Madam,  you're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here. 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  pr^ythee : 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.    There's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 


Wales.     A  mountainous  Country,  with  a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviraous. 

Bd.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roofs  as  low  as  ours.     Stoop,  boys ' :  this  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  ofiBce :  the  gates  of  monarchs 

^  Svoop,  boys  :]  The  old  copies  misprint "  stoop  **  deep;  an  error  which  was 
corrected  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer :  the  context  confirms  the  amendment,  but,  never- 
thelesB,  dtep  runs  through  all  the  folioe. 
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Are  arcb'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through' 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  suil — ^Hail,  thou  fair  heaven ! 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gut.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport.     Up  to  yond' 
hiU: 
Your  legs  aro  young ;  I'll  tread  these  flats.     Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off: 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you. 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allowed :  to  apprehend  thus. 
Draws  us  a  profit  firom  all  things  we  see ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.    O  !  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe'; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd  ^.     No  life  to  ours. 

Grid   Out  of  your  proof  you  speak:  we,  poor  un- 
fledg'd. 
Have  never  wing*d  from  view  o*  the  nest ;  nor  know 
not 


*  —  that  giants  may  jet  through]  To  ^  jet  '*  is  to  gtrut.  We  ba^e  had  the 
same  word  in  Vol.  iiL  p.  366  ;  Vol  v.  p.  401 ;  aad  Vol.  vi.  p.  894. 

'  —  for  a  BBiBB ;]  Here  again  occurs  an  erident  corruption,  babe  for 
**  bribe/*  in  the  folio,  1623.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  made  the  judicious  change,  which  is 
preferable  to  Warbnrton's  sabstitution,  bamUe.  Steevois  would  jostifjr  the  old 
reading  by  reference  to  the  law  of  wards  and  infants,  but  such  an  alluaioa 
would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to  the  audience. 

*  Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.]  The  tradesman's  book  was  croaed  when 
the  account  was  paid.  The  allusions  to  this  circumstance  in  old  writers  are 
frequent. 
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What  air's  from  home.     Haply  this  life  is  best, 

If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 

That  hare  a  sharper  known,  well  corresponding 

With  your  stiff  age ;  but  unto  us  it  is 

A  cell  of  ignorance,  travelling  abed, 

A  prison  for  a  debtor  S  that  not  dares 

To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv,  What  should  we  speak  of, 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how 
In  this  our  pinching  cave  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?     We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly :  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prisoned  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  &lling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  name  of  fame,  and  honour;  which  dies  i'  the 

search. 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph. 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse. 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure. — O,  boys !  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords,  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note.    Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:  then,  was  I  as  a  tree, 

'  A  prison  FOR  a  debtor,]     All  the  old  copies  read,  **  A  prison  or  a  debtor'* — 
Pope's  correction. 
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Whose  bonghs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  bnt,  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Chd.  Uncertain  fiivonr ! 

Bd.  Mj  fimlt  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft) 
But  that  two  yillains,  whose  &l8e  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  so. 
Followed  my  banishment ;  and  this  twenty  years 
This  rock,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my  world ; 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains ! 
This  is  not  hunter's  language. — ^He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister. 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     HI  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

lEareunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 
How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine :  and,  though  trained  up  thus 

meanly 
r  the  cave  wherein  they  bow^  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them. 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.    This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  &ther  called  Guiderius» — Jove ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit»  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story,  say, — **  Thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 


*  I'  the  eare  WBntBiif  tbet  bow,]     The  fdioB  read,  wiierwu  tkf  bom.     War- 
bmioa  amended  the  text,  in  eonsisteney  with  what  haa  gone  before. 
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And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on's  neck  ;*"  eTen  then 

The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 

That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 

(Once  Arviragus)  in  as  like  a  figure. 

Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 

His  own  conceiying.     Hark !  the  game  is  roused. — 

0  Cymbeline !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  Icnows, 

Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me ;  whereon 

At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes. 

Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 

Thou  reft*st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 

Thou  wast  their  nurse ;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother. 

And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 

Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd. 

They  take  for  natural  father. — ^The  game  is  up.    [_Eant 


SCENE  IV. 

Near  Milford-Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse,  the 
place 
Was  near  at  hand. — Ne*er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now', — Pisanio !  Man ! 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?     What  is  in  thy  mind, 

*  ■  Ne'er  long'd  mt  mother  bo 

To  Bee  MB  fint,  as  I  hare  now,]  The  folio,  1632,  misprmts  "  see  me,'*  of 
the  fdio,  1623^  wenw,  and  it  Btands  aeem  in  the  two  later  folios.  Southern  altered 
his  copy  of  the  folio,  1685,  thus  : — 

."  Ne'er  long'd  hi$  mother  so 
To  flee  Atm  first,  as  I  have  now  ;" 
which  eertainly  is  more  consistent  with  Imogen's  state  of  mind,  and  renders  the 
words  **  as  I  have  now  "  more  relative.     It  may  have  been  an  original  mlBprint 
m  the  fdio,  1623. 

VOL.  VIII.  O 
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That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?     Wherefore  breaks  that 

sigh 
From  th'  inward  of  thee  ?     One,  but  painted  thu8» 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication :  put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.     What's  the  matter? 
Why  tender*st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?    If  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  hand ! 
That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craffcied  him. 
And  he's   at   some   hard   point. — Speak,   man:    thy 

tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  l^Beads.']  "  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played 
the  strumpet  in  my  bed ;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie 
bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises, 
but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as 
I  expect  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must 
act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach 
of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life; 
I  shall  give  thee  opportunity  at  Milford-Haven :  she 
hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose :  where,  if  thou  fear  to 
strike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the 
pandar  to  her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal." 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No ;  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
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Mdds,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  slander  enters. — ^What  cheer,  madam  ? 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed !     What  is  it,  to  be  false? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock   and   clock?    if  sleep  charge 

nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed : 
Is  it? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Imo.  I  £alse  ?    Thy  conscience  witness. — lachimo. 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks. 
Thy  £Eivour*s  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  him : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd : — to  pieces  with  me ! — O ! 
Men's  TOWS  are  women's  traitors.     All  good  seeming. 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband !  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany ;  not  bom  where't  grows. 
But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  fidse  ^neas. 
Were  in  his  time  thought  false ;  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness :  so  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men : 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  &lse,  and  perjur'd. 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding.     When  thou  seest  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  look ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it;  and  bit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart. 
Fear  not ;  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding ;  strike. 

o  2 
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Thon  maj*st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause» 
But  now  tbou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instniment ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  bj  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.     Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here's  my  heart : 
Something's  afore't*: — Soft,  soft!  we'll  no  defence; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — ^What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  tum'd  to  heresy  ?    Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  &ith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart.     Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  &lse  teachers :  though  those  that  are  betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows •,  shalt  her^ifter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself. 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on ',  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  where's  thy  knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding. 
When  I  desire  it  too. 


*  Something'B  aporb^  :]  The  old  printer,  not  understanding  what  was  meant, 
misprinted  these  words  **  Something's  a-foot,*^  an  error  continued  in  the  Uter 
folios,  and  corrected  by  Rowe. 

*  Of  princely  pbllows,]  "  Princely  fellows "  means  the  equals  of  Imogen, 
who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 

I  when  thou  shalt  be  disbdo'd  by  her 

That  now  thou  tir'st  on,]  To  "  disedge  "  is,  of  course,  to  take  off  the  edge 
of  i4>petite  :  to  "  tire  on  "  is  to  feed  on,  or  peck  at  rarenously,  as  a  bird  of  prey. 
See  Vol.  iu.  p.  485  ;  Vol.  ▼.  p.  238  ;  and  Vol.  vi.  p.  661. 
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Pis.  O  gracious  lady ! 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do't,  and  to  bed,  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  firsts 

Imo.  Wherefore,  then, 

Didst  undertake  it  ?     Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labour  ? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturVd  courts 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?     Why  hast  thou  gone  so  for. 
To  be  unbent^  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
Th'  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time. 

To  Idse  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  have  considered  of  a  course.  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet,  and  mine  ear. 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like. 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither : 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be. 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  ciwsed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life, 

*  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first.]  We  adopt  the  received  reading  here : 
in  all  the  old  copies  *< blind"  is  omitted  in  this  line,  and  that,  or  some  other 
eqaivalent  monosyllable,  seems  necessary  for  the  sense  and  metre. 
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1*11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  should  do  80 :  you  shall  be  miss'd  at  courts 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide  ?  how  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  courts — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple  nothing. 
That  Cloten,  whose  loyensuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege« 

Pis.  If  not  at  court. 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  ,  Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?     Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?     F  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest :  pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     Th'  embassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  t'  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus ;  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well  then,  here's  the  point. 
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You  must  foiget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fSear,  and  nic^iess, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly. 
Woman  it  pretty  self)  into  a  waggish  courage : 
Beady  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek. 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan ;  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Forethinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
(Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them :  would  you,  in  their  serving. 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,  (which  you  will  make  him 

know'. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music)  doubtless. 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he's  honourable. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.     Your  means  abroad. 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fidl 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr^ythee,  away : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd,  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.    This  attempt 
Fm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 

s  —  (which  Tou  will  make  him  know,]  In  the  original  it  stands  **  which  wU 
make  hhn  know,"  yon  having  perhaps  accidentally  dropped  out.  All  the  folios 
are  alike  in  this  respect 
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A  prince's  conrage.     Away,  I  pr^ythee. 

Pis.  Welly  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  &rewell 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.    My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen : 
What's  in't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — ^To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood. — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen.    I  thank  thee. 

[^Eseunt. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Boom  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote,  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir. 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Lwi.  So,  sir.    I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  be&ll  your  grace,  and  you  ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Liw.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

CUi.  Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
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I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir^  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.     Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
mi  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[Ea^eunt  Lucius  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning ;  but  it  honours  us. 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  Tis  all  the  better : 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Ctffn.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fit«  us,  therefore,  ripely. 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  lis  not  sleepy  business, 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

C^.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?     She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day.     She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us,  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Eait  an  Attendant 

Queen.  Royal  sir. 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
Tis  time  must  do.     Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes. 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant. 
Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?     How 
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Can  her  contempt  be  answered  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud  noise  we  make^ 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrained  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  knowti,  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory* 

Cym.  Her  doors  locked  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?     Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I 
Fear  prove  false  !  [^EmL 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant^ 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — 

lEant  Cloten. 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus, 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that,  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?     Haply,  despair  hath  seized  her ; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus.     Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 
How  now,  my  son ! 

^  —  to  the  load  noise  we  make.]  The  preposition  </  is  mistakeiily  inserted 
after  "  loud  "  in  the  folio,  1623 :  it  is  clearly  needless  to  the  sense,  and  injurioos 
to  the  metre ;  but  modem  editors  have  usually  printed  the  passage,  (without 
notice)  "  to  the  /otMTaf  of  noise  we  make,"  in  order  to  preserve  what  in  fitct 
ought  on  all  aoeonnts  to  be  remored. 
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6%>.  Tis  certain,  she  is  fled. 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king :  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better :  may 

This  night  forestal  him  of  the  coming  day  ! 

[^EtU  Queen. 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her,  for  she's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  comtlj  parts,  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman :  jfrom  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all.     I  Ioto  her  therefore ;  but» 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  fevours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment. 
That  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and  in  that  point 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her ;  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her :  for,  when  fools  shall — 

Enier  Pisanio. 

Who  is  here?    What !  are  you  packing,  sirrah ? 
Come  hither.     Ah,  you  precious  pandar !    Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?     In  a  word,  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter — 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  yillain, 
m  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord  ! 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?     When  was  she  miss'd  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    Come  nearer ; 

No  farther  halting :  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain ! 
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Discover  where  tlij  mistrdss  is,  at  once. 

At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 

Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 

Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  Letter. 

Clo.  Let's  see't. — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus*  throne. 

Pis.  \Aside^  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She's  iar  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this, 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis.  \Asiie^  FU  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.     O 
Imogen, 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again  ! 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Ch.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand;  I  know't. — Sirrah,  if 
thou  would'st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service, 
undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I  should  have 
cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  industry, — ^that  is,  what 
villany  so'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to  perform  it  directly  and 
truly.  I  would  think  thee  an  honest  man:  thou 
shouldest  neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my 
voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Ch.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently  and 
constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that 
beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the  course  of  grar 
titude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine.  Wilt  thou 
serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand;  here's  my  purse.  Hast  any 
of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit 
he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 
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Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit 
hither :  let  it  be  thj  first  service ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Eadt. 

do.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven. — ^I  forgot  to  ask 
him  one  thing;  Til  remember't  anon. — ^Even  there  thou 
villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would,  these 
garments  were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time  (the  bit- 
terness of  it  I  now  belch  from  mj  heart)  that  she  held 
the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  than 
my  noble  and  natural  person,  together  with  the  adorn- 
ment of  my  qualities.  With  that  suit  upon  my  back, 
will  I  ravish  her :  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes ;  there 
shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment 
to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of 
insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — ^and  when  my 
lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her,  I  will 
execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised)  to  the  court 
ni  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again.  She  hath 
despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry  in  my 
revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  mth  the  Clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the 
second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee :  the  third 
is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design. 
Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself 
to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford :  would  I  had 
wings  to  follow  it. — Come,  and  be  true.  [Eani. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss :  for,  true  to  thee, 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be. 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — ^To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursuest.     Flow,  flow. 
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You  heavenlj  blessings,  on  her !    This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness :  labour  be  his  meed !     [^Ejnt. 


SCENE  VI. 
Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  Boy's  Clotlies. 

Imo,  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed :  I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee» 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken.     O  Jove !  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean. 
Where  they  should  be  relieved.     Two  beggars  told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  wilF  poor  folks  lie. 
That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?     Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  to  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  Worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on  thee, 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — ^But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'tis  some  savage  hold : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine. 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !  Who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage. 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer  ?  then,  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  !  IShe  enters  the  Cace, 
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Enter  Belasius,  Guidbrius,  and  Abyiraous. 

Bd.  You,  Polydore,  have  proVd  best  woodman,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  'tis  our  match : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury :  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — ^Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself ! 

Gui.  I  am  thoroughly  weary. 

An.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

6rui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave :  we'll  browze  on 
that, 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay :  come  not  in. 

[Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  feiry. 

Gtn.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon  ! — ^Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enterM  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took.     Good 

.    troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  strew'd  i'  the  floor*.     Here's  money  for  my  meat: 

*  Gold  sfcrewed  i'  the  floor.]  0*  the  floor,  or  <m  the  floor,  as  we  should 
now  say :  another  instance  of  licence  in  the  use  of  prepositions  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  To  alter  it  to  ^  o'  the  floor,"  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  is  to  sacrifice 
the  characteristic  langoage  of  our  poet  and  his  oontemponuries.  Farther  on 
we  have  **  fallen  In  this  offence,"  for  '<  fallen  into  this  offence,"  and  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  amending  the  one  as  the  other. 
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• 

I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal»  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

ChiL  Money,  youth  ? 

Aro.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckoned,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  see,  you  are  angry. 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  T  not  made  it. 

Bd.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bd.  What's  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy :  he  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  &llen  in  this  offence. 

Bd.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth. 

Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd. 
1^  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Chd.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I  do  buy. 

Arv.  I'll  make't  my  comfort. 

He  is  a  man :  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother ; 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him. 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours. — Most  welcome. 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends  I 

If  brothers  ?  —  {Aside.l  Would  it  had  been  so,  that 

they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons :  then,  had  my  prize 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus. 
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BeL  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

GvL  Would  I  could  freest ! 

Arv,  Or  I ;  whatever  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger.     Grods ! 

Bd.  Hark,  boys. 

[  Whimpering. 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave. 
That  did  attend  themselTes,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seai'd  them,  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes") 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.     Pardon  me,  gods ! 
Fd  change  my  sex  tp  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus  false '. 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in : 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  "vy^hen  we  have  supp'd. 
Well  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story. 
So  &r  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gtd.  Pray,  draw  near. 

An.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  mom  to  the  lark, 
less  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

An.  I  pray,  draw  near.  [E:ceunt. 


*  That  nothing  gift  of  diffbrino  nmltitudes]  Some  dispute  has  arisen 
nqMcUng  the  word  "differing'*  in  this  line,  but  no  commentator  has  taken 
what  appeazB  to  be  the  plain  sense  of  the  anthor :  **  difering  multitudes  "  does 
Bot  mean  **  deftrnmg  multitudes,"  with  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warborton  ; 
nor  mamf-htadedy  with  Johnson ;  nor  wuUadjf^  with  Monck  Mason  and  Steevens ; 
bat  merdy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  dieting  in  reaped  cf  rank  from  the  persons  upon 
whom  the  multitudes  bestow  the  **  nothing  gift "  of  reputation.  The  poet  is 
contnstiDg,  in  a  manner,  the  givers  with  the  person  to  whom  the  gill  is  made. 

'  Since  Leonatus  &lse.1  t.  e.  Since  Leonatus  u  fidse ;  an  unusual  bnt  not  an 
unpreeedented  form  of  expression. 
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SCENE  VII. 
Rome. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor*s  writ : 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians"; 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul ;  and  to  you,  the  tribunes. 
For  this  immediate  levy  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Caesar ! 
Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 
Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

1  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant :  the  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[Exeunt. 

*  'Gaimit  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  ;]  The  revolt  of  the  Pannonians 
and  Dalmatians  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  Act  iii.  so*  1.  Malone  ooRieetlj 
observe^)  that  this  event  occurred,  not  in  the  reign  of  Cymbeline,  but  in  that  of 
his  father,  Tenantios,  whose  name  was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  this  play. 
Tenantius  was  nephew  to  Casstbelan.  These  were  niceties  of  history,  to  which 
Shakespeare  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attend :  he  adapted  history  to  his 
drama,  not  his  drama  to  history. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Forest,  near  the  Cave. 

EfUer  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments 
serve  me!  Why  should  his  mistress,  who  was  made 
by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather 
(saving  reverence  of  the  word)  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's 
fitness  comes  by  fits.  Therein  I  must  play  the  work- 
man. I  dare  speak  it  to  myself,  (for  it  is  not  vain- 
glory, for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  confer  in  his  own 
chamber)  I  mean,  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well- 
drawn  as  his ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general 
services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions: 
yet  this  imperseverant  thing*  loves  him  in  my  despite. 
What  mortality  is !  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which  now 
is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour 
be  oSj  thy  mistress  enforced,  thy  garments  cut  to 
pieces  before  thy  face;  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her 
home  to  her  father,  who  may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry 
for  my  so  rough  usage,  but  jny  mother,  having  power 
of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commendations. 
My  horse  is  tied  up  safe:  out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore 
purpose!  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand!  This  is 
the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place,  and  the 
fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  [EanL 


'  — this  iMPsnaBTEBAiiT  thing — ]  **  ImperaeTerant*'  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  peneverani,  (as  Steevens  remarks)  like  impcunonedy  &c. ;  unless  we  sup- 
pose Cloten  to  mean  impereeptirf,  or  mp^rceiringf  as  regards  his  advantages 
orer  Puathumus.     Hanraer  reads  "  i/l-perseverant." 

p  2 
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SCENE  II. 

Before  the  Cave. 

Elder ^  from  the  Cave^  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Abvi&aous,  and  Imogen. 

Bd.  You  are  not  well;  [^To  Imogen.]  remain  here 
in  the  cave ; 
Well  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Art).  Brother,  stay  here: 

[7b  Imogen. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gtd.  Go  you  to  hunting ;  FU  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not, — ^yet  I  am  not  well ; 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick.     So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.     I  am  not  very  sick. 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it :  pray  you,  trust  me  here ; 
ril  rob  none  but  myself,  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Chd.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much. 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bd.  What!  how?  how? 

Arv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say. 
Love's  reason's  without  reason :  the  bier  at  door. 
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And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  Fd  saj, 
Mj  father,  not  this  youth. 
Bel.  \^Aside.']  O  noble  strain  1 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness ! 
Cowards  finther  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base : 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran ;  contempt  and  grace. 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  mom. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [^  A  side.']  These  are  kind  creatures.    Gods,  what 
lies  I  haye  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O !  thou  disprov'st  report* 
Th*  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish. 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  stiU ;  heart-sick. — Pisanio, 
m  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

GuL  I  could  not  stir  him : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dish<mestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me ;  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bd.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  !— 

Well  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bd.  Pray»  be  not  sick. 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever.  lEait  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings. 
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Chd.  But  his  neat   cookery:   be   cut  oar  roots  in 
characters ' ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note. 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both'. 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

BeL  It  is  great  morning.     Come;   away! — Who's 
there? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates :  that  villam 
Ilath  mock'd  me. — I  am  faint. 

Bd.  Those  runagates ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?     I  partly  know  him ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he. — We  are  held  as  outlaws  : — Whence. 

Gui.  He  is  but  one.     You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away ; 

'  He  cut  our  roots  in  characters  ;]  In  the  folio,  1623,  (which  is  followed  bjr 
those  of  later  date)  this  part  of  the  speech  has  the  pro&x  oi  Arviragns,  as  well 
as  the  spoech  immediately  following,  so  that  he  is  represented  as  speaking  twioe 
together.  **  He  cut  our  roots  in  characters  "  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the 
speech  of  Guiderius,  and  so  Steevens  printed  it. 

'  rooted  in  him  both  ;]  '*  Rooted  in  thim  both"  in  the  folio,  with  eyideni 
corruption.  ''  Spurs,"  in  the  next  line,  are  the  large  roots  of  trees  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  trunk. 
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Let  me  alone  with  bim. 

lEjpeunt  Belarius  and  Aryiragus. 

Clo.  Soft!  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ?  some  yiliain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Chit.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne*er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Ch.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain.     Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gid.  To  whom?  to  thee?     What  art  thou?     Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine?  a  heart  as  big ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art, 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Cfui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather :  he  made  those  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Cfo.  Thou  precious  varlet. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief. 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it :  were  it  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
Twould  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  &rther  fear. 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
Fm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I  am  sorry  for't,  not  seeming 
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So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

do.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

C%>.  Die  the  death. 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  tovm  set  your  heads. 
Yield,  rustic,  mountaineer.  [Exeunt^  fighting. 

Enter  Belarius  and  Abviragus. 

Bd.  No  company's  abroad. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world.  You  did  mistake  him,  sure. 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  long  is  it  since  I  saw  him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  fiaivour 
Which  then  he  wore :  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.     I  am  absolute 
Twas  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him. 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bd.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors ;  for  th'  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear'.     But  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  Head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty  purse. 
There  was  no  money  in't.     Not  Hercules 


for  tr'  bffect  of  judgment 


Ib  oft  the  CAUSE  of  fear.]     The  original  has, 

**  for  dffedt  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear ;" 
which  IB  evidently  wrong,  and  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  read  *  th^eflTeet," 
with  Theobald,  or  cure  for  **  cause  "  in  the  next  line.    Johnson  prefeired  Theo- 
bald's slight  change,  giving  « the  pUy  of  effect  and  cause,  more  resembling  the 
manner  of  Shakespeare,"  and  on  this  account  also  we  adopt  it. 
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Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none ; 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
Mj  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bd.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Gtd.  I  am  perfect  what^:  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head. 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  caird  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore. 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods !)  they  grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bd.  We  are  all  undone. 

Guu  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose. 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?    The  law 
Protects  not  us ;  then,  why  should  we  be  tender. 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself. 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?     What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bd.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.    Though  his  humour^ 
Was  nothing  but  mutation ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness,  could  so  far  have  raVd, 
To  bring  him  here  alone.     Although,  perhaps, 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head ;  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  .in,  yet  is't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking. 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then,  on  good  ground  we  fear, 

*  I  am  perfeet  what :]  t.  0.  I  am  perfectly  aware  what  I  have  done.  We 
hare  had  the  phrase  before  m  this  play.    See  Aot  iii.  se.  1. 

^  Though  his  buvovb]  In  the  folios,  honour  is  evidently  misprinted  for 
**  humour,"  meaning  disposition :  the  error,  with  its  converse,  has  before  several 
tames  occnrred.    Theobald  detected  it. 
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If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head* 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

GuL  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  firom  him :  FU  throVt  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes,  he's  the  queen's  son,  Gloten : 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Erit. 

Bd.  I  fear,  'twill  be  reveng'd. 

Would,   Polydore,    thou    had'st   not    done't^    though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done't, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me. — ^Polydore^ 
I  love  thee  brotherly,  but  envy  much. 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed ;  I  would  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us 

through. 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bd.  Well,  'tis  done. 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock : 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks ;  I'll  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 

ril  willingly  to  him :  to  gain  his  colour, 
Fd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Ejeit 

Bd.  O  thou  goddess, 
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Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st* 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale*    Tis  wonder. 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unleam'd,  honour  untaught. 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it's  strange. 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends, 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re- enter  Guidebius. 

CfuL  Where's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother :  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  Music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds ;  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?     Hark  ! 

Gut.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

JBd.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my  dear'st 
mother 
It  djd  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.    The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys, 


«  HOW  thyself  ihoa  bUuson'st]     The  folio,  1023,  introdaces  ^^thoa"  three 
tunes  into  this  line, 

**  Thou  divine  Nature,  thou  thyself  thou  bbuson'st." 
The  folio,  1632,  omitted  the  second  thou,  to  the  injury  of  the  metre,  and  it  was 
followed  by  the  folios  of  1664  and  1685 ;  but  Malone  judiciously  substituted 
*'  how  "  for  ikon,  which  suits  tho  sound,  the  sense,  and  the  measure.  , 
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Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

He-enter  Abyiraous,  bearing  Imogen,  as  dead,  in  his 

Arms. 

BeL  Look  !  here  be  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for. 

Arc.  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  tum'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  seen  this. 

GuL  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ? 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bd.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare' 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — ^Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy. — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arc.  Stark,  as  you  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at ;  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor ; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd :  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues'  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rude- 
ness 

'  —  thy  sluggish  cra&eJ  All  the  folios  haye  care  for  **  cnxe/*  a  word  in 
frequent  use  of  old  for  a  small  vessel  called^  as  Heath  tells  ns,  entyta  in 
middle- age  Latin.  Dra}*ton  calls  it  a  eray^  and  erea;  and  Hey  wood  and  othens 
eraier,  and  crare^ 

•  My  clouted  brogues—]  t.  e.  My  nailed  Aoa.  "  Brogue "  seems  to  I* 
derived  from  the  Iiish  hrog,  a  shoe ;  and  perhaps  because  "  brogues"  were  chieHf 
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Answered  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps ; 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed : 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers. 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
m  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  &ce,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azur^d  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock  •  would. 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gtd.  Pr'y thee,  have  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — ^To  the  grave. 

Arv.  Say,  where  shalFs  lay  him  ? 

Gm.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be't  so : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground. 
As  once  our  mother':  use  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Guu  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :  I'll  weep,  and  \^^rd  it  with  thee ; 


von  by  the  Irish,  we  have,  m  modem  times,  applied  to  their  speech  what 
pn>pcrlj  beloDgs  to  their  feet. 

*  —  the  &VDDOCK— ]  t.  e.  the  red*  breast :  it  seems  of  old  to  have  been 
called  mdifferently  hy  both  munes. 

*  As  once  our  mother  :]  i. «,  as  onoe  we  sang  our  mother :  the  folio, 
1623,  reads,  <*  to  our  mother  ;*'  the  preposition,  as  Pope  thought,  having  been 
*ccideQtalIy  introdueed  from  the  preceding  line. 
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For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fiEuies  that  lie. 

Arv.  We'll  speak  it  then. 

Bd.  Great  ^efs,   I   see,   medicine  the  less ;   for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys ; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that:   though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  princely, 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe^ 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Crui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him. 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — ^Brother,  begin. 

[JSnV  Belarius. 

Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 
east; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

Arv.  Tis  true. 

GuL  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So. — Begin. 

SONG. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sutij 

Nor  thejurious  mnter^s  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  thne^ 

Home  art  gone^  and  tcCen  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must^ 
As  chimney-'Sweepersy  come  to  dust. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  greats 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrants  stroke ; 
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Cixre  no  more  to  dothe,  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre^  learning^  physicy  must 
AUfoUow  thisy  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  Ughtning-flashy 
Ary.  Nor  1X  all-dread^  thunder^tone ; 
Gul.  Fear  not  slander^  censure  rash ; 
Arv.  Thou  fiast  finished  jojf  and  moan : 
Both.  AH  lovers  t/oung^  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  tliee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  untchcrafi  charm  thee  ! 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee ! 
Arv.  Nothing  iU  come  near  thee  ! 
Both.  Quiet  consummation  have ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! 


Re-^nter  Belabius,  with  the  Body  of  Cloten. 

Gui.  We  have  done  our  obsequies.     Come,  lay  him 

dowD. 
Bd.  Here's  a  few  flowers,  but  'bout  midnight  more : 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night. 
Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves. — Upon  their  faces. — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd ;  even  so 
These  herVIets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strew. — 
Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again : 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

{^Eseunt  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arvibagus. 
Imo.  [Awaking.']  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford-Haven ;  which 
is  the  way  ? — 
I  thank  you. — By  yond'  bush  ? — Pray,  how  far  thither  ? 
'Ods  pittikins !— can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night : — 'faith,  I'll  lie  down  and  sleep. 

3 
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But^  soft !  no  bedfellow. — O,  gods  and  goddesses ! 

[^Seeing  the  Body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope  I  dream. 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cav^-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures ;  but  'tis  not  so : 
Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.     Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Grood  fiuth, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear ;  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me ;  not  imagined,  felt. 
A  headless  man ! — ^The  garment  of  Posthumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of  's  leg :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face' — 
Murder  in  heaven ! — How  ? — ^Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee !     Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil  ^  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — ^To  write,  and  read. 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio— 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top ! — O,  Posthumus !  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head?  where's  that?  Ah  me!  where's 

that? 
Pisanio  might  have  kilFd  thee  at  the  heart, 

'  —  but  his  Jovial  face}  Hib  fa«e  like  Jove :  **  Jovial  **  was  not  unfreqneoU/ 
used  in  this  manner.  We  meet  with  it  again  in  this  play,  A.  t.  se.  4,  where 
Jupiter  says, 

"^  OnrJoffkU  star  reign'd  at  his  biitiu" 
**  Jovial  hand  "  is  an  expression  oommon  in  T.  Heywood's  plays. 

*  —  that  laBBGULous  devil,]  We  have  no  other  instance  of  the  nse  of  the 
word  **  irregulous,'*  which  Johnson  sappooed  to  be  a  misprint  for  imf^ioa*- 
The  meaning  of  **  irregulous  "  in  this  place  is  obvious,  and  we  are  not  warranted 
in  changing  it. 
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And  left  this  head  on. — ^How  should  this  be  ?   Pisanio ! 

Tis  he,  and  Gloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 

Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O !  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant. 

The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 

And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 

Murderous  to  the  senses  ?    That  confirms  it  home : 

This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten :  O ! — 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thj  blood. 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 

Which  chance  to  find  us.     O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enier  Lucius,  a  Captain^  and  other  Officers^  and  a 

Soothsayer. 

Cap,  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea ;  attending 
Tou,  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships : 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Luc,  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

(Jap,  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners. 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service,  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc,  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap,  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc,  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  &ir.    Command,  our  present  numbers 
Be  muster'd ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  sir. 
What  have  you  dream'd  of  late  of  this  war's  purpose  ? 

Sooth,  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a  vision, 
(I  fiist,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence)  thus : — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams :  which  portends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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Ltic.  Dream  often  so. 

And  never  fklse. — Soft,  ho  !  what  trunk  is  here. 
Without  his  top  ?     The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How !  a  page ! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?     But  dead  rather ; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defiinct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Caip.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Imc.  He'll  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — Young 
one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  seems. 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.     Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?     Or  who  was  he. 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?     What's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck  ?     How  came  it  ?     Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good. 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain. — ^Alas ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth  ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.     Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ.     \A9ide^  If  I  do  lie,  and 
do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon. — Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Zmc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  feith ;  thy  fiuth,  thy  name. 
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Wilt  take  tbj  chance  with  roe  ?     I  will  not  say, 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  mastered,  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner, 
Than  thine  own  worth,  prefer  thee :  go  with  me. 

Imo.  ril  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an't  please  the  gods, 
ni  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leavei»  and  weeds  I  have  strewed  his 

grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  sigh ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you. 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Ltx.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  &ther  thee,  than  master  thee. — ^My  friends, 
The  boy  liath  taught  us  manly  duties :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave :  come,  arm  him. — ^Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us,  and  he  shall  be  interr'd, 
Ab  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes  : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[Ea^eunl. 


SCENE  III. 
A  Boom  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Erder  Cymbeline,  Lords^  and  Pisanio. 

Cym.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  'tis  with  her. 
A  fever  vnth  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger. — Heavens, 
How  de^ly  you  at  once  do  touch  me  !  .  Imogen, 
The  great  pu-t  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  queen 

Q  2 
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Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me^  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow. 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will ;  but,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     Beseech  your  high- 
ness. 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.     For  Cloten, 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 
And  will,  no  doubts  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome : 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy 

[To  PiSANlO. 

Does  yet  depend. 

]  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast,  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen ! — 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

i  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you're 

ready. 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you.     Let's  withdraw, 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us :  we  fear  not 
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What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us,  but 

We  grieve  at  chances  here. — ^Away !  [^Ejceunt. 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  ^wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain.     Tis  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings ;  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten,  but  romain 
Perplex'd  in  all :  the  heavens  still  must  work. 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be  true : 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  countiy. 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  Til  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd ; 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steer'd. 


SCENE  IV. 
Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belakius,  Guidebius,  and  Arviraous. 

Chd.  The  noise  is  roimd  about  us. 

Bd.  Let  us  from  it. 

An.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  lifeS  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gni.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bd.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king^s  party  there's  no  going :  newness 

*  —  piud  wb  in  life,]  This  is  elearly  a  question,  and  so  it  Is  printed  in  the 
folio,  1632 :  the  folio,  1G23,  puts  it  merely  as  an  assertion,  **  we  find  in  life,"  Ac. 
The  next  speech  seems  to  correct  the  error. 
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Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  livM ;  and  so  extort  fix>m  's  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Chii.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt, 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arc.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh  \ 
Behold  their  quartered  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O  !  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance :  and,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves. 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye,  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

GuL  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known ;  yourself. 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  overgrown. 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I'll  thither :  what  thing  is  't,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  ? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one  that  had 


*  —  THE  Romiui  homes  ueigh,]  The  old  folios  liave  their  for  •*  tlic;*'  pro- 
bably, bnt  not  necessarily,  an  error  of  the  press :  *'  their  "  ntna  through  all  the 
folios. 
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A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel, 
Nor  iron,  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  ashamed 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Chd.  By  heavens,  I'll  go. 

If  yon  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not^ 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans. 

Are.  So  say  I.    Amen. 

Bd.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  you,  boys. 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie : 
Lead,  lead. — \Aside^  The  time  seems  long;  their  blood 

thinks  scorn. 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  bom. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 


A  Field  between  the  British  and  Roman  Camps. 

Elder  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  Handkerchief. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee ;  for  I  wish'd  • 
Thou  should'st  be  colour'd  thus.     You  married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Mast  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 

*  —  for  I  wish'd]  <"  For  I  am  wish'd  "  in  the  editions  before  that  of  Pope. 
Perfaapa  '^  I  am  wiBh'd"  ought  to  be  taken  for  «  I  kcm  wish'd;*'  one  aoxiliary 
rerb  being  used  instead  of  another. 
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For  wiying  but  a  Kttle  ? — O,  Pisanio ! 

Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands ; 

No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 

Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  fiiults,  I  never 

Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this^:  so  had  you  saved 

The  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck 

Mcy  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.     But,  alack ! 

You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love, 

To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse ; 

And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift*. 

But  Imogen  is  your  own :  do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — ^I  am  brought  hither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom :  'tis  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress ;  peace ! 

I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.    Therefore,  good  heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose.     FU  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I'll  fight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I'll  die 

For  thee,  O  Imogen !  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus  unknown. 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  &ce  of  peril 

Myself  ril  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 

The  fiushion,  less  without,  and  more  within.  [£rt/. 

'  Had  liv'd  to  put  oir  this :]  To  <<|iut  on"  is  to  ineUe  or  tmli^afe.  See 
"  Hamlet,"  Vol.  vu.  p.  348, 

"  Of  deatlis  ptU  <m  by  cmming." 

*  And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer*8  thrift]  This  obscure  line  hai 
occasioned  dispute  ;  but  Monck  Mason  seems  to  have  best  given  the  sense  of  the 
original  words,  (from  which  some  of  the  commentators  have  varied)  when  he 
says  that  they  mean, "  Some  yon  snatch  from  hence  for  little  faults ;  othen  joo 
suffer  to  heap  ills  on  ills,  and  afterwards  make  them  dread  their  having  done 
so,  to  the  eternal  wel£u«  of  the  doers." 
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SCENE  11. 


The  Same. 


Enter  at  one  Side^  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  the  Reman 
Army :  at  the  other  Side^  the  British  Army ;  Leona- 
Tus  PosTHUMUS  foBounng  like  a  poor  Soldier.  They 
march  over  and  go  out.  Alarums.  Then  enter  again 
in  skirmish^  Iachimo  and  Posthumus  :  he  vanquisheth 
and  disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 

lach.  The  heayiness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me ;  or  could  this  carl ', 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me 
In  my  profession  ?    Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.        ^Esit. 

The  Battle  continues:  the  Britons  fly;  Cymbeline  is 
taken :  then  enter^  to  his  rescue^  Belabius,  Guidebius^ 
and  Abvibagus. 

Bd.  Stand,  stand !    We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
ground. 
The  lane  is  guarded :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gtd.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 


'  —  or  oonld  this  cakl,]  "  Carl  **  and  duuH  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
word,  and  both  derired  from  the  Saxon  eeoriy  or  from  the  Gothic  hcurl.  It 
means  a  mitto  or  eUnmy  and  it  is  so  used  by  Chaucer.  We  have  had  cariU  in 
Vol  ill.  p.  70. 
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Enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons ;  they  rescue 
Ctmbeline,  andea^eunt :  then^  enter  Lucius,  Iachdio, 
and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  firoui  the  troops,  and  save  thyself; 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  ivar  were  hood-wink'd. 

/oM.  Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  tum'd  strangely :  or  betimes 
Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IIL 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand  ? 

Post.  I  did; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought.     The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane :  the  enemy  full-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with 
turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, 

3 
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An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 

So  long  a  breeding,  ss  his  white  beard  came  to. 

In  doing  this  for's  country :  athwart  the  lane, 

He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  ran 

The  country  base ',  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 

With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  &irer 

Than  those  for  preservation  cas^d,  or  shame) 

Made  good  the  passage ;  cr/d  to  those  that  fled, 

**  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men : 

To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backwards !    Stand ; 

Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 

Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may  save. 

But  to  look  back  in  frown:    stand,  Stand!'' — These 

three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing)  with  this  word,  **  stand,  stand !" 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming, 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have  tum'd 
A  distaff  to  a  lance)  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part  shame,   part  spirit   renew'd;   that  some,  tum'd 

coward 
But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick :  forthwith  they  fly. 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd  eagles ;  slaves. 
The  strides  they  victors  made.    And  now  our  cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need :  having  found  the  back-door  open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they  wound  ! 
Some  slain  before ;  some  dying ;  some,  their  friends. 


*  The  country  base,]  t.  e.  The  country  game  of  prison-ftcwf,  or  pri«on-6ar», 
mentioned  by  many  old  writers  by  the  name  of  bent;  but  by  Drayton  in  hia 
*^Polyolbion,"  Song  30,  caUed  «  prwon-base." 
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O'er-bome  i'  the  former  wave :  ten  chac'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o*  the  field  ^ 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance : 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :  you  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear. 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one  : 
*^  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans'  bane." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  'Lack !  to  what  end  ? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  FU  be  his  friend ; 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angiy. 

Post  Still  going  ? — This  is  a  lord.     O  noble  misery ! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me. 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcases  ?  took  heel  to  do't, 
And  yet  died  too  ?     I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck :  being  an  ugly  monster, 
'Tis  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war.  —  Well,  I  will  find 

him; 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in.     Fight  I  will  no  more, 


>  The  mortal  bugb  o*  the  field.]  The  mortal  terron  of  the  field.  See  Vol.  iii. 
p.  134  ;  VoL  ▼.  p.  323.  In  "*  Hamlet,"  Vol.  vu.  p.  334,  <«  bugs"  and  **  goblins  " 
are  coupled. 
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But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  toucli  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take ;  for  me,  my  ransom's  death : 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath. 
Which  neither  here  Til  keep,  nor  bear  again. 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 


JEnter  Two  British  Captains^  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais*d !     Lucius  is  taken. 
Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habits 
That  gave  th*  af&ont  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  'tis  reported ; 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  who  is  there  ? 

Post.  A  Roman, 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answered  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here.     He  brags  his 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note.     Bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Gtmbeline,  attended;  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviraous,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  Captives.  The 
Captains  present  Posthumus  to  Cymbeline,  who 
delivers  him  aver  to  a  Jailer ;  after  which,  all  go  out*. 

'  —  after  which,  all  go  out.]  It  was  not  umisual  on  our  old  stage  to  begin  a 
seene  with  a  dumb  show,  as  scene  2  of  this  Act;  bat  it  was  by  no  means 
common  to  terminate  a  scene  in  this  way.  Ritson  was  evidently  mistaken, 
when  he  said  that  **  the  bnsiness  of  the  scene  was  aUirdy  performed  in  dumb 
show,"  unless  he  considered  the  dumb  show  a  scene  by  itself. 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Prison. 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  Two  Jailers. 

1  JaiL  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen ;  you  haye  locks 

upon  you : 
So,  graze  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Jail.  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

[Ejeeunt  Jailers. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage,  for  thou  art  a  way 
I  think,  to  liberty.     Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  sick  o*  the  gout ;  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 
T  unbar  these  locks.    My  conscience,  thou  art  fetter  d 
More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists :  you  good  gods»  give 

me 
The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt^ 
Then,  free  for  ever !     Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  &thers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gjnres, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrained :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 
I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement :  that's  not  my  desire. 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 
Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coin'd  it : 
Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp, 
Though  lights  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake : 
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You  rather  mine,  being  yours;  and  so,  great  powers. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen ! 

ril  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [He  sleeps. 

Solemn  Music.  Enter^  as  an  Apparition,  Sicilius 
Leonatus,  Father  to  Posthumus,  an  old  Man,  attired 
like  a  Warrior;  leading  in  his  Hand  an  ancient 
Matronj  his  Wife  and  Mother  to  Posthumus,  tcith 
Music  before  them  :  then,  after  other  Music  follow  the 
Two  young  Leonati^  Brothers  to  Posthumus,  with 
Wounds  as  tJ^ey  died  in  the  Wars,  They  circle  Post- 
humus round,  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sid.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fell  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 

Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well  ? 

Whose  fiace  I  never  saw ; 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stayed 

Attending  nature's  law. 
Whose  father,  then,  (as  men  report, 

Thoa  orphans'  fiither  art) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 

M(^.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript. 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 

Sid.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world. 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 
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1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 
In  Britain  where  was  he. 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel. 

Or  fruitfiil  object  be 
In  eje  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity? 

Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd, 
To  be  exird,  and  thrown 
From  Leonatr  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  his  dearest  one, . 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 

Sid.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo. 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn  * 

O'  the  other's  villainy  ? 

2  Bro.  For  this  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 

That  striking  in  our  country's  cause 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 

To  Cymbeline  perform'd : 
Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjoum'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due. 

Being  all  to  dolours  tum'd  ? 

Sid.  Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look,  look  out : 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 

«  And  to  become  the  obck  and  scorn]    '^  Geek  **  is  fod ;  and  we  hate  M 
it  before  used  by  Shafceepeaie  in  "*  Twelfth  Night/'  VoL  iu.  p.  41& 
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Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good. 
Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help ! 

Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry, 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 

Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter !  or  we  appeal. 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

JuprrER  descends  in  ITiunder  and  Lightning^  sitting  upon 
an  Eagle:  he  throws  a  Thunderbolt;  the  Ghosts  JaU 
on  their  Knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low. 

Offend  our  hearing :  hush ! — How  dare  yon  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 

Sky*planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  neveivwithering  banks  of  flowers : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delayed,  delighted.     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade ! — 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast,  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 
And  so,  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Moimt,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.        {^Ascends, 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  ^ :  bis  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields.     His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

AU.  Thanks,  Jupiter. 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  closes ;  he  is  entered 
His  radiant  roof. — ^Away !  and,  to  be  blest, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[^Ghosts  vanish. 

Post  [  Waking.']  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire, 
and  begot 
A  father  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers.     But  (O  scorn !) 
Grone !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  bom. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — ^Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — ^But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  fisivours ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground?     A  book?     O,  rare 

one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  &ngled  world  ^  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers :  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers. 
As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads."]  ^  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself 
unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a 
piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar 
shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,   being  dead  many 

*  —  to  FOOT  US :]  ».  e.  to  graqp  ns  in  his  talons.  So  Heii>ert,  as  quoted  by 
Steerens : — 

<*  And  till  they/wl  and  dateh  their  prey." 

•  —  oor  FANGLED  World,]  **  Fangled"  is  almost  innmably  foond  with  new 
before  it,  and  only  in  this  instance,  as  for  as  discoTflries  of  die  kind  have  gone, 
without  it :  the  meaning  seems  to  be  mueh  the  same  as  new-fimgled,  and  it  has 
been  derived  from/en^n,  Sax.  to  undertake  or  attempt.  The  substantive /cm/? 
was  in  use  by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 
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years^  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock, 
and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posthumus  end  his 
miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and 
plenty.** 

Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not ;  either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.    Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it^  which 
111  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Over-roasted,  rather ;  ready  long  ago. 

Cfaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir :  if  you  be  ready  for 
that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators, 
the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Cfaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir ;  but  the  com- 
fort is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sadness  of 
parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  You  come  in  faint 
for  Mrant  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with  too  much  drink ; 
sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you 
are  paid  too  much ;  purse  and  brain  both  empty :  the 
brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too 
light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness.  O !  of  this  contradic- 
tion you  shall  now  be  quit. — O,  the  charity  of  a  penny 
cord!  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice:  you  have  no 
true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what's  past,  is,  and 
to  come,  the  discharge. — ^Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book, 
and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Past.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Cfaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ache; but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and 
a  hangman   to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he  would 

R  2 
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change  places  with  his  officer;  for,  look  yoa,  sir,  yon 
know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head,  then;  I  have 
not  seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either  be  directed 
by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know,  or  take  upon 
yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know,  or 
jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril ' :  and  how 
you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think  yonll 
neyer  return  to  tell  one. 

Post  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to 
direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and 
will  not  use  them. 

Gdol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  way  of 
blindness !     I  am  sure,  hanging^s  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles:  bring  your  prisoner 
to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news.  I  am  called  to  be 
made  free. 

Gaol,  ril  be  hanged,  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler;  no 
bolts  for  the  dead. 

\^Ejpeimt  PosTHUMUS  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  gibbets,  I  neyer  saw  one  so  prone.  Yet, 
on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to 
live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman;  and  there  be  some  of 
them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills :  so  should  I,  if  I 
were  one.  I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one 
mind  good :  O,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers,  and 

'  —  or  JUMP  the  after-iDquiiy  on  your  own  peril:]  t.«.  ruk  the  Bfte^ 
inqoiry.  See  VoL  ▼!.  p.  903 ;  Vol.  rii.  p.  116.  The  latter  instanee,  « We'd 
pump  the  Ufe  to  eome/'  it  exietly  in  point. 
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gallowses !     I  speak  against  my  present  profit^  but  my 
wish  hath  a  preferment  in't.  {^Eseunt. 


SCENE  V. 
Cyhbeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviraous, 
PiSANio,  LordSf  Officers^  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  bj  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have 
made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  hearty 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp*d  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found : 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one,  that  promised  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and 
living. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grie^  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart»  and  brain  of  Britain, 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives.     Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are : — ^report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen. 
Farther  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees. 
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Arise,  mj  knights  o'  the  battle :  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There's  business  in  these  faces. — ^Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  yictory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  d^ul. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider. 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she? 

Cor.  With  horrpr,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confessed, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err,  who  with  wet  cheeks 
Were  present  when  she  finished. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confessed  she  never  lov'd  you ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place, 
Abhorr*d  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this ; 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love' 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 

*  —  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love]  i.  «.  whom  ^eprdended  to  tore,  or  Ui 
fo  Mi«ve  that  ihe  k>Ted.  In  "^  Measure  for  Heaainv,'*  VoL n.  fk  21,  wehadtln 
expreeeion, 

**  Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
1%  katidy  and  hope  of  action." 
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But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — ^Is  there  more  ? 

Car,  More,  sir,  and  worse.    She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  lingering 
By  inches  waste  you :  in  which  time  she  purposed. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show ;  and  in  time 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft)  to  work 
Her  son  into  th'  adoption  of  the  crown : 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shamelesfr-desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected ;  so, 
Despairing  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did  so,  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  feult,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been  vicious, 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'st  say, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 


Enter  Lucius,  Iachixo,  Ae  Soothsayer ^  and  other  Roman 
Prisoners^  guarded ;  Posthumus  behind^  and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute :  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit. 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted  : 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 
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Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  U8» 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool^  have  threat- 

en'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  calFd  ransom,  let  it  come :  sufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on*t ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  vnll  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  bom. 
Let  him  be  ransom'd :  never  master^ad 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent^ 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat*,  so  nurse-like.     Let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  FU  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny :  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm. 
Though  he  have  served  a  Roman.     Save  him,  sir. 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Chftn.  I  have  surely  seen  him : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me'. — ^Boy, 
Thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  own. — ^I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore\ 
To  say,  live,  boy :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live. 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state.  Til  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner. 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad. 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Ifno.  No,  no ;  alack ! 

'  So  FEAT,]  So  neat,  ready,  clever,  in  this  instance  :  it  also  sometimes  mesos 
fine  or  brare,  according  to  Minshen.    See  p.  141. 

^  His  FAToua  is  familiar  to  me.]  Hei«,  as  in  many  other  plans,  ''iaToar'' 
is  used  for  amnUttanet,    See  Vol.  vit  p.  24,  &e. 

*  1  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore,]  «  Nor "  was  added  by  Rowe,  and  k 
necessaiy  to  the  sense. 
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There^s  other  work  in  hand. — ^I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death. — ^Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc  The  hoy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me :  hriefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplexed  ? 

Cym.  What  wquld'st  thou,  boy? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
What^s  best  to  ask.    Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on? 

speak; 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?    Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo,  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  highness,  who,  being  bom  your  vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cj/m.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  ni  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.     What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

ril  be  thy  master :  walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Ctmbeline  and  Imogen  cowoerse  apart* 

Bd.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles :  that  sweet  rosy  lad. 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele. — ^What  think  you  ? 

Gfd.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bd.  Peace,  peace !  see  farther ;  he  eyes  us  not :  for- 
bear. 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let's  see  farther. 

Pis.  {^Aside.^  It  is  my  mistress ! 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on. 
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To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imooem  come  fonrmari. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side : 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.— Sir,    \To  Iachimo.}  step 

jou  forth ; 
Giye  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely. 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it. 
Which  is  our  hopour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  [^«(fe.]  Whafs  that  to  him  ? 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say. 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lach.  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leaye  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How !  me  ? 

lach.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  that 
which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.    By  villany 
I  got  this  ring :  'twas  Leonatus*  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish ;  and  (which  more  may  grieve 

thee. 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
Twixt  sky  and  ground.      Wilt  thou  hear  more,  mj 
lord? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

lach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter. 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  fietint. 

Cym.  My  daughter!    what  of   her?     Renew  thy 
strength : 
I  had  rather  thou  should'st  live  while  nature  will. 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.     Strive  man,  and  speak. 

lack.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  dock 
That  struck  the  hour)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  mansion  where)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O !  would 

3 
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Our  viands  had  been  poison'd,  or  at  least 

Those  which  I  heaVd  to  head)  the  good  Posthumus, 

(What  should  I  say?  he  was  too  good  to  be 

Where  ill  men  were,  and  was  the  best  of  all 

Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones)  sitting  sadly, 

Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 

For  beauty,  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 

Of  him  that  best  could  speak :  for  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva', 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye : 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire. 

Come  to  the-  matter. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall. 

Unless  thou  would'st  grieve  quickly. — This  Posthumus, 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made, 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cfftn.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

ladk.  Your  daughter's  chastity — ^tbere  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cold :  whereat,  I,  wretch. 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wagered  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold  'gainst  thi%  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 

*  —  stnugfat-PiQHT  Minerva,]  «  Pight"  is  pUehed  or  feted.  See  Vol.  vL 
p.  135  ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  903  :  **  atraight-pight "  therefore  seems  to  meao,  standing 
upright  in  a  fixed  posture,  and  with  this  sense  the  compound  epithet  has  great 
appropriateness. 
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By  her*8  and  mine  adultery.     He,  true  knight^ 

No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 

Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 

And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 

Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 

Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 

Post  I  in  this  design :  well  may  you^  sir. 

Remember  me  at  courts  where  I  was  taught 

Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 

Tudxt  amorous  and  villainous.     Being  thus  quench'd 

Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 

'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed. 

That  I  retum*d  with  simular  proo^  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet^ 

(O  cunning,  how  I  got  it !  *)  nay,  some  marks 

Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 

But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  cracVd, 

I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 

Methinks,  I  see  him  now, — 

Past  Ay,  so  thou  dost^ 

IComififf /aruHsrd. 
Italian  fiend ! — ^Ah  me !  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past^  in  being. 
To  come ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison. 
Some  upright  justicer !    Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 

«  (O  cunning,  how  T  got  it  I)]  «  It,»»  required  by  the  seoee  and  the  mdns, 
was  added  in  the  folio^  1632,  and  it  is,  of  conree,  to  be  fo>nnd  in  the  two  later 
impreauans  in  the  same  form. 
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That  kiird  thy  daughter :— yilhiin -like,  I  lie ; 

That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself 

A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do't : — ^the  temple 

Of  virtue  was  she : — jesL^  and  she  herself 

Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me ;   set 

The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me :   every  villain 

Be  caird,  Posthumus  Leonatus,  and 

Be  villainy  less  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen ! 

My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !    O  Imogen, 

Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord !  hear,  hear ! — 

Past.  Shall's  have  a  play  of  this?     Thou  scornful 

page. 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Sinking  her :  she  folk. 

Pis,  O,  gentlemen !  help, 

Mine,  and  your  mistress. — O,  my  lord  Posthumus ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now. — ^Help,  help ! — 
Mine  honoured  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Past  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  O !  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison :  dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing :  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  gods ! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confessed, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  if  Pisanio 
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Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cot.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ;  still  pretending 
The  satis&ction  of  her  knowledge,  onlj 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stufl^  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bd.  My  boys. 

There  was  our  error. 

GuL  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  firom 
you? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  \Embracviig  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul. 

Till  the  tree  die  ! 

Ci/m.  How  now !  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What !  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

{^Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye 
not; 
You  had  a  motive  for't. 

[To  GuiDEBius  and  Aryiragus. 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall. 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !     Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 
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Cym.  O !  she  was  nanght ;  and  long  of  her  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  but  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how»  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  speak  troth.     Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his   sword  drawn;   foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone. 
It  was  my  instant  death.     By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  M ilford ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady*s  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  fiuther  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story. 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cjftn.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Gut.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gtd.  A  most  uncivil  one.     The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me.     I  cut  oflTs  head ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  tbee': 

By  tbine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  must 

*  I  am  soRBT  for  thee  :]  The  folio,  1623,  has  aomw  for  ^  aarry,"  which  last 
was  sabstitnted  in  the  folio,  1632,  and  from  thence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
other  fotioB. 
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Endure  our  law.    Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Ctftn.  Bind  the  offender. 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king. 

This  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew. 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ; 

[ro  the  Guard. 
They  were  not  bom  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?     How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  fiur. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 
Bd.  We  will  die  all  three : 

But  I  will  prove  that  two  on's  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must 
For  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerous  speech. 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger's  ours. 

Gut.  And  our  good  his. 

Bd.  Have  at  it,  then,  by  leave. 

Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who  was  call'd 
Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  Imnish'd  traitor. 

Bd.  He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence. 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bd.  Not  too  hot : 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
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And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiVd  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bd.  I  am  too  blunt,  and  saucy ;  here's  my  knee : 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  &ther.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father. 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine : 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege. 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How !  my  issue  ?    . 

Bd.  So  sure  as  you  your  &ther's.     I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence',  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffer'd 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.    These  gentle  princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up ;  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them :  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov'd  her  to't ; 
Having  received  the  punishment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason.    Their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.    But,  gracious  sir. 
Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world. — 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st. 

*  Your  pleamre  wu  my  mbrb  offence,]  The  meaning  of  **  mere  "  in  this 
place  is  evident,  yiz.  the  mere  offence  I  committed  was  what  your  pleasure  con* 
ndered  a  crime  :  the  first  folio  having  misprinted  it  fietfiv,  it  became  imot  in  the 
later  folios,  and  wme  editors  would  subntitute  dtar. 

VOL.  viir.  s 
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Tlie  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  then  telPst.     I  lost  my  children : 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bd.  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  your*s  is  true  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arriragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son :  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cjftn.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star : 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bd.  This  is  he. 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation. 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O !  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more. — ^Bless'd  pray  you  be ', 
That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now. — O  Imogen ! 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom.  . 

Imo.  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O,  my  gentle  brothers ! 
Have  we  thus  met  ?     O  !  never  say  hereafter. 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  so  indeed  ^ 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

An.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 


'  BlesB'd  PRAT  yoD  bej  i  «.  I  pmy  tfuU  yoa  mmy  be  blened.  Modem 
editon  needlessly  change  ^  pny  '*  of  «11  the  old  copies  Into  may, 

'  When  TO0  were  so  indeed.]  The  folio  has  ««  for  **  yoa ;"  probably  a  mis- 
print, which  was  corrected  by  Rowe. 
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Gut.  And  at  first  meeting  lov*d ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallowed. 

Cf/m.  O  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?  This  fierce  abridgment* 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.— *Where  ?  how  liv'd  jou? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court,  and  whither  ?    These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded. 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place. 
Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories^    See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy :  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother :  so  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

ITo  Belarius. 

Itno.  You  are  my  father,  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoy'd. 

Save  these  in  bonds :  let  them  be  joyful  too. 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

'  This  FiSBCi  abridgment]  Shakespeare  here»  and  in  a  few  other  places  in 
his  weriuy  nsea  the  epitfiet  ^fieroe"  with  some  peculiarity :  in  '*  Lore's  Laboiir*s 
Lost"  we  hare  had  **Jleree  endeayonr/'  and  in  '^Tinion  of  Athens,"  ''Jierce 
wretehednMS.'* 

^  Will  serre  oar  long  intui'oatobibs.]  Apparently  so  pronounced  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  and  sometimes  so  printed,  as  in  *'  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  VoL  iU.  p.  287,  where  the  sentence  is  only  prose ;  and  in  <<  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  663,  where  the  word  ooeurs  in  Terse  twice.  In  the  paaBsge 
in  our  text  it  is  printed  ifUerro^atoriet. 

8   2 
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Lvc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  haye  well  become  this  place',  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  rir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming :  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd. — That  I  was  he. 
Speak,  lachimo :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lach.  I  am  down  again ; 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.    Take  that  life,  beseech  yon. 
Which  I  so  often  owe ;  but  your  ring  first, 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  fieuth. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd. 

We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law : 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  help  us,  sir. 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

PoBt.   Your  servant,   princes.  —  Good  my  lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer.     As  I  slept^  methought. 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd'. 
Appeared  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 

'  He  would  hare  well  bboomr  this  place,]  In  the  folio,  1023,  ^'beeome"  is 
printed  beMm*d,  pvobably  a  mere  error  of  the  preee ;  hot  it  has  been  adc^ted  hy 
Malone,  and  by  modem  editors  who  have  followed  his  text 

*  —  upon  his  eagle  back*d]  So  all  the  folios;  bat  modem  editors  struigelj 
prefer  "  opon  his  eagle  Aodb:"  if  they  thought  fit  to  make  this  change  in  the 
text,  they  ought  to  hare  printed  ''upon  his  eaglelB  back.*' 
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Of  mine  own  kindred :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it :  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  constmction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord.  [^Cominy  forward. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  l^Reads.']  **  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  *  shall,  to 
himself  unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  em- 
braced by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a 
stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which  being 
dead  many  years  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the 
old  stock,  and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posthumus  end 
his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 
and  plenty." 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  constmction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

ITo  Cymbeline. 
Which  we  call  mdlis  aer ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier :  which  mulier^  1  divine. 
Is  this  most  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now. 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipped  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

SooA.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee;  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 

*  When  ma  a  lion's  whelp—]  "  It  ib  not  easy  to  conjecture,*'  says  Coleridge, 
(Lit.  Rem.  vol.  iL  p.  128)  «  why  Shakespeare  should  have  uitroduced  this  ludi- 
crous scroll,  which  answers  no  one  purpose,  either  propulsive  or  explicatory, 
unless  as  a  joke  on  etymology."  It  is  very  possible  that  the  scroll  and  the 
vbion  were  parts  of  an  older  play. 
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To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd,  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

Mj  peace  we  will  begin. — ^And,  Cains  Lucius, 
Although  the  irictor,  we  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  her  and  hers, 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.    The  vision. 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet'  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  fuU  accomplish'd ;  for  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanished :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
Th'  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars.     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward.     Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together ;  so  through  Lud's  town  march. 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there. — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  washM,  with  such  a  peace. 

[Eseu/ni. 

^  Of  this  yet—]     The  folio^  1623,  accidenUUy  inverts  these  words,  <<  Of  j^ 
Mm/*    The  correction  was  made  in  the  folio,  1664. 
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"The  late,  And  much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
With  the  troe  Relation  of  the  whole  Historic,  aduentores,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  said  Prince  :  As  also.  The  no  lesse  strange,  and  worthy 
accidents,  in  the  Birth  and  Life,  of  his  Daughter  Mariana.  As  it 
hath  been  diners  and  sundry  times  acted  by  his  Maiesties  Seruants, 
at  the  Globe  on  the  Banck-side.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Im- 
printed at  London  for  Henry  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe 
of  the  Sunne  in  Pater-noster  row,  &c.     1609.'*     4to.     35  leaves. 

"The  late,  And  much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  aduentures,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  saide  Prince.  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.  Printed 
for  T.  P.     1619."     4to.     34  leaves. 

"  The  late.  And  much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  aduentures,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  sayd  Prince :  Written  by  Will.  Shakespeare  :  London, 
Printed  by  L  N.  for  R.  B.  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in  Cheap- 
side,  at  the  signe  of  the  Bible.     1630."     4to.     34  leaves. 

In  the  folio  of  1664,  the  following  is  the  heading  of  the  page  on 
which  the  play  begins  :  **  The  much  admired  Play,  called,  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre.  With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History, 
Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  said  Prince.  Written  by  W.  Shake- 
speare, and  published  in  his  life  time."  It  occupies  twenty-pages ; 
viz.  from  p.  1  to  p.  20,  inclusive,  a  new  pagination  of  the  volume 
commencing  with  "  Pericles."  It  is  there  divided  into  Acts,  but 
irregularly,  and  the  Scenes  are  not  marked. 
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Thb  fint  question  to  be  settled  in  relation  to  '*  Perides,"  is  its  title 
to  a  place  among  the  collected  works  of  Shakespeare. 

There  is  so  marked  a  chazacter  about  every  thing  that  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  our  great  dramatist, — his  mode  of  thought,  and  his 
style  of  expression,  are  so  unlike  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  they  can  never  be  mistaken.  They  are  clearly  visible  in  all  the 
later  portion  of  the  play ;  and  so  indisputable  does  this  fact  appear 
to  us,  that,  we  confidently  assert,  however  strong  may  be  the  exter- 
nal evidence  to  the  same  point,  the  internal  evidence  is  infinitely 
stronger :  to  those  who  have  studied  his  works  it  will  seem  incon- 
trovertible. As  we  do  not  rely  merely  upon  particular  expressions, 
nor  upon  separate  passages,  but  upon  the  general  complexion  of 
whole  scenes  and  acts,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
proofs,  which  would  require  the  re-impression  of  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding pages. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  well 
founded,  that  two  hands  are  to  be  traced  in  the  composition  of 
"  Pericles."  The  larger  part  of  the  first  three  Acts  were  in  all  pro** 
bability  the  work  of  an  inferior  dramatist:  to  these  Shakespeare 
added  comparatively  little ;  but  he  found  it  necessary,  as  the  story 
advanced  and  as  the  interest  increased,  to  insert  more  of  his  own 
composition.  His  hand  begins  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  third  Act, 
and  afterwards  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  could  extract  nearly  every 
line  that  was  not  dictated  by  his  great  intellect.  We  apprehend  that 
Shakespeare  found  a  drama  on  the  story  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  companies  performing  in  London,  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  time,  he  made  additions  to  and  improve- 
ments in  it,  and  procured  it  to  be  represented  at  the  Globe  theatre  ^ 
Who  might  be  the  author  of  the  original  piece,  it  would  be  vain 
to  conjecture.  Although  we  have  no  decisive  proof  that  Shakespeare 
ever  worked  in  immediate  concert  with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
was  the  custom  with  nearly  all  the  dramatists  of  his  day,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  such  was  the  case  with  "  Pericles.*' 

The  circumstance  that  it  was  a  joint  production,  may  partly 
account  for  the  non-appearance  of  *'  Pericles"  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

*  By  m  list  of  theatrical  i^parel,  formerly  belonging  to  AUeyn,  and  preaerved 
at  Dulwich  College,  it  appears  that  he  had  probably  acted  in  a  play  called 
'^Peridefl."  See  '^Memmn  of  Edward  AUeyn,"  printed  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  p.  21.  This  might  be  the  play  which  Shakeepeare  altered  and  improved. 
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Ben  Jonaon,  when  printing  the  Tolame  of  his  Worics,  in  1616, 
exdaded  for  this  reason  *'The  Case  is  Altered/*  and  *' Eastward 
Ho! "  in  the  eompositian  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  others; 
and  when  the  player-editors  of  the  folio  of  1623  were  collecting  Uieir 
materials,  they  perhaps  omitted  ** Pericles"  becaose  some  living 
author  might  have  an  interest  in  it«  Of  course  we  only  advance 
Ihis  point  as  a  mere  speculation ;  and  the  &ct  that  the  publishers  of 
the  folio  of  1628  could  not  purchase  the  right  of  the  bookseller,  who 
had  then  the  property  in  "  Pericles,"  may  have  been  the  real  cause 
of  its  non*insertion. 

The  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  show  that  on  the  20th 
May,  1608,  Edward  Blount  (one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  folio  of 
1623)  entered  "The  booke  of  Pericles,  Prynce  of  Tyre,"  with  one 
of  the  undoubted  woriLs  of  Shakespeare,  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
Nevertheless,  "  Pericles "  was  not  published  by  Blount,  but  by 
Gk>8son  in  the  following  year ;  and  we  may  infer,  dther  that  Blount 
sold  his  interest  to  Gosson,  or  that  (3osson  anticipated  Blount  in 
procuring  a  manuscript  of  the  play.  Gosson  may  have  subsequently 
parted  with  "  Pericles "  to  Thomas  Pavier,  and  hence  the  re- 
impression  by  the  latter  in  1619. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  internal  evidence  of  authorship,  and  of 
the  possible  reason  why  **  Pericles  "  was  not  included  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  we  will  now  advert  briefly  to  the  external  evidence,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  our  great  dramatist.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
printed  in  1609,  with  his  name  at  fuU  length',  and  rendered  un- 
usually obvious,  on  the  title-page.  The  answer,  of  course,  may  be 
that  this  was  a  fraud,  and  that  it  had  been  previously  committed  in 
the  cases  of  the  first  part  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  1600,  and  of 
"  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  1608.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
Shakespeare's  name  is  upon  those  title-pages ;  but  we  know,  with 
regard  to  "  Sir  John  Oldcasde,"  that  the  original  title-page,  stating 
it  to  have  been  **  Written  by  William  Shakespeare  "  was  cancelled, 
no  doubt  at  the  instance  of  the  author  to  whom  it  was  falsely  im- 
puted; and  as  to  "The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  many  persons  have 
entertained  the  belief,  in  which  we  join,  that  Shakespeare  had  a 
share  in  its  composition.  We  are  not  to  forget  that,  in  the  year 
preceding,  Nathaniel  Butter  had  made  very  prominent  use  of  Shake- 
speare's name,  for  the  sale  of  three  impressions  of  "  King  Lear ;" 
and  that  in  the  very  year  when  ''  Pericles "  came  out,  Thoipe  had 

s  It  aeemfl  that  **  Pericles  "  was  reprinted  under  the  same  ciremiutuiees  in 
1611.  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  this  edition,  and  doubted 
its  exiatenoe,  until  Mr.  Halliwell  pointed  it  oot  to  me,  in  a  sale  eatiUogae  in  1804: 
it  purported  to  have  been  «  printed  for  S.  S.''  This  fact  would  show,  thai 
Shakeapeare  did  not  then  contradict  the  reiterated  aasertion,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  play. 
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printed  a  eollectioii  of  scattered  poemt,  recommending  them  to  notice 
in  veiy  laige  capitals,  by  stating  emphatically  that  they  were 
**  Shakespeare's  Sonnets." 

Confirmatory  of  what  precedes,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  pre- 
viously to  the  insertion  of  ''  Pericles  "  in  the  folio  of  1664,  it  had 
been  imputed  to  Shakespeare  by  S.  Shepherd,  in  his  "  Times  dis- 
played in  Six  Sestiads,"  1646 ;  and  in  lines  by  J.  Tatham,  prefixed 
to  R.  Brome's  "  Jovial  Crew,"  1652.  Dryden  gave  it  to  Shake- 
speare in  1675,  in  the  Prologue  to  C.  Davenant's  **  Circe."  Thus, 
as  fior  as  stage  tradition  is  of  value,  it  is  uniformly  in  &vour  of  our 
position ;  and  it  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  until  comparatively 
modem  times  it  has  never  been  contradicted. 

The  incidents  of  "  Pericles"  are  found  in  Lawrence  Twine's  trans- 
lation from  the  Gesta  Romanormn,  first  published  in  1576,  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Patteme  of  Painfiill  Adventures,"  in  which  the  three 
chief  characters  are  not  named  as  in  Shakespeare,  but  are  called 
Apollonius,  Ludna,  and  Tharsia*.  This  novel  was  several  times 
reprinted,  and  an  edition  of  it  came  out  in  1607,  which  perhaps  was 
the  year  in  which  **  Pericles  "  was  first  represented  "  at  the  Globe  on 
Uie  Bank-side,"  as  is  stated  on  the  title-page  of  the  earliest  edition 
in  1609.  The  drama  seems  to  have  been  extremely  popular,  but  the 
usual  difiSculty  being  experienced  by  booksellers  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  it,  Nathaniel  Butter  probably  employed  some  person  to 
attend  the  performance  at  the  theatre,  and  with  the  aid  of  notes  there 
taken,  and  of  Twine's  version  of  the  story,  (which,  as  we  remarked, 
had  jnst  before  been  reprinted)  to  compose  a  novel  out  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  play  under  the  following  title  :  "  The  Painfull  Adven- 
tures of  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre.  Being  the  true  History  of  the  Play 
of  Pericles,  as  it  was  lately  presented  by  the  worthy  and  ancient  Poet 
lohn  Oower.  At  London.  Printed  by  T.  P.  for  Nat.  Butter. 
1608."  It  has  also  a  wood-cut  of  Gower,  no  doubt,  in  the  costume 
he  wore  at  the  Globe. 

This  publication  is  valuable,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  only 
known  specimen  of  the  kind  of  that  date  in  our  language,  but 
because  though  in  prose,  (with  the  exception  of  a  song)  it  gives 
some  of  the  speeches  more  at  length,  than  in  the  play  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  explains  several  obscure  and  disputed  passages.  For 

*  The  novel  is  contained  in  a  work  called ''  Shakespeare's  Library,"  as  well 
as  Gower's  poetical  version  of  tiie  same  incidents,  extracted  from  his  Confestio 
AmaiUiM,  Hence  the  propriety  of  making  Grower  the  speaker  of  the  various 
interiocutions  in  **  Pericles."  The  origin  of  the  story,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Geata 
BoHumarmMy  is  a  matter  of  dispute  :  Belleforest  asserts  that  the  version  in  his 
Hktoires  Tragiquet  was  from  a  manuscript  Uri  du  Qrec.  Not  long  since,  Mr. 
Thorpe  printed  an  Anglo-Saxon  narrative  of  the  same  incidents ;  and  it  is  stated 
to  exist  in  Latin  manuseripis  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  tenth  century. — **  Shake- 
speare's Library,"  part  v.  p.  vu 
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this  latter  purpose  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  availed  ouiselTes  d  it 
in  our  notes ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak  of  the 
strong  presumptive  evidence  it  affords,  that  the  drama  has  not 
reached  us  by  any  means  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  originally 
represented.  The  subsequent  is  given,  in  the  novel  of  1608,  as  the 
speech  of  Marina,  when  she  is  visited  in  the  brothel  by  Ljrsjmachns, 
the  governor  of  Mitylene,  whom,  by  her  virtue,  beauty,  and  elo- 
quence, she  diverts  from  the  purpose  for  which  he  came. 

"  If  as  yoa  say,  my  lord,  you  are  the  goremor,  let  not  your  authority,  wliidi 
should  teafch  yoa  to  rule  othen,  be  the  means  to  make  you  miagoTeim  yooiaelL 
If  the  eminence  of  yonr  place  came  onto  yoa  by  descent,  and  the  royalty  of  your 
blood,  let  not  your  life  prove  yoor  birth  bastard :  if  it  were  thrown  upon  yoa  by 
opinion,  make  good  that  opinion  was  the  eaose  to  make  yoa  greats  What 
reason  is  there  in  your  josttoe,  who  hath  power  over  all,  to  undo  any  f  If  yoa 
take  from  me  mine  honour,  you  are  like  him  that  makes  a  gap  into  forhiddea 
ground,  after  whom  many  enter,  and  you  are  guilty  of  ail  th«r  erils.  My  fife  ■ 
yet  unspotted,  my  chaatity  unstained  in  thought :  then,  if  your  violence  de&ee 
this  building,  the  workmanehip  of  heaven,  made  up  for  good,  and  not  to  be  die 
exercise  of  sin's  intemperance,  you  do  kill  your  own  honour,  abase  year  own 
justioe,  and  impoverish  me." 

Of  this  speech  in  the  printed  play  we  only  meet  with  the  following 

emphatic  germ : — 

'*  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now  : 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good. 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it." — (A.  iv.  se.  6.) 

It  will  hardly  be  required  of  us  to  argue,  that  the  powerful  address, 
copied  from  the  novel  founded  upon  "  Pericles,"  could  not  be  the 
mere  enlargement  of  a  short-hand  writer,  who  had  taken  notes  at  the 
theatre,  who  from  the  very  difficulty  of  the  operation,  and  from  the 
haste  with  which  he  must  afterwards  have  compounded  the  history, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  abridge  than  to  expand.  In  some 
parts  of  the  novel  it  is  evident  that  the  prose,  there  used,  was  made 
up  from  the  blank- verse  composition  of  the  drama,  as  acted  at  the 
Globe.  In  the  latter  we  meet  with  no  passage  similar  to  whait  suc- 
ceeds, but  still  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  reconverted  into  blank- 
verse  renders  it  almost  certain  that  it  was  so  originally.  Pericles 
tells  Simonides,  in  the  novel,  that 

**  His  blood  was  yet  untainted,  but  with  the  heat  got  by  the  wrong  the  kiog 
had  offered  him,  and  that  he  boldly  durst  and  did  defy  himself,  his  subjects,  and 
the  proudest  danger  that  either  tyranny  or  treason  could  inflict  upon  him." 

To  leave  out  only  two  or  three  expletives  renders  the  sentence 
perfect  dramatic  blank-verse : — 

**  His  blood  was  yet  untainted,  but  with  heat 
Got  by  the  wrong  the  king  had  offer'd  him  ; 
And  that  he  boldly  durst  and  did  defy  him. 
His  subjects,  and  the  proudest  danger  that 
Or  tyranny  or  treason  could  inflict." 
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Many  other  passages  to  the  same  end  might  he  produced  from  the 
novel  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  play.  We  shall  not,  however, 
dwell  farther  upon  the  point,  than  to  mention  a  peculiarly  Shake- 
spearean expression,  which  occurs  in  the  novel,  and  is  omitted  in  the 
drama.  Lychorida  hrings  the  new-horn  infant  to  Pericles,  who  in 
the  pzinted  play  (Act  iii.  sc.  1)  says  to  it, 

"  thoa'rt  the  rudelieet  wdoome  to  this  world 

That  e'er  was  prinee's  child.    Happy  what  foUows  I 

Thoa  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity, 

As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make." 

In  the  novel  founded  upon  the  play  the  speech  is  thus  given,  and 
we  have  printed  the  expression,  which,  we  think,  must  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  in  italic  type : — 

**  Poor  inck  ofnakKn!  (qnoth  he)  thou  art  as  rndely  welcome  to  the  world,  as 
erer  princess'  habe  was^  and  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity  as  fire,  air^  earth  and 
water  can  afford  thee." 

The  existence  of  such  a  singular  production  was  not  known  to  any 
of  the  commentators ;  hut  several  copies  of  it  have  heen  preserved, 
and  one  of  them  was  sold  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  the  novel  printed  in  1608  states 
that  **  Pericles  "  had  been  "  laieljf  presented,"  and  on  the  title-page 
of  the  edition  of  the  play  in  1609  it  is  termed  "  the  kUe^  and  much- 
admired  Play  called  Pericles : "  it  is,  besides,  spoken  of  as  "a  new 
play,"  in  a  poetical  tract  called  "  Pimlico  or  Run  Red-cap,"  printed 
in  1609.  Another  piece,  called  ''Shore,"  is  mentioned  in  *'  Pimlico," 
under  exactly  simOar  circumstances :  there  was  an  older  drama  upon 
the  story  of  Jane  Shore,  and  this,  like  "  Pericles,"  had,  in  all  pro- 
bability, about  the  same  date  been  revived  at  one  of  the  theatres 
with  additions. 

"  Pericles"  was  five  times  printed  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  folio 
of  1664,  viz.  in  1609, 161 1, 1619, 1630,  and  1635.  The  folio  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  last  of  these,  with  a  multiplication  of 
errors,  hut  with  some  corrections.  The  first  edition  of  1609  was 
obviously  brought  out  in  haste,  and  there  are  many  corruptions  in 
it ;  but  more  pains  were  taken  with  it  than  Malone,  Steevens,  and 
others  imagined :  they  never  compared  different  copies  of  the  same 
edition,  or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  impressions  vary  impor- 
tantly, and  that  several  mistakes,  discovered  as  the  play  went  through 
the  press,  were  carefully  set  right :  these  will  be  found  pointed  out 
in  our  notes.  The  commentators  dwelt  upon  the  blunders  of  the 
old  copies,  in  order  to  warrant  their  own  extraordinary  innovations, 
but  wherever  we  could  do  so,  with  due  regard  to  the  sense  of  the 
author,  we  have  restored  the  text  to  that  of  the  earliest  impression. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE'. 


>   two  Lords  of  Tyre. 


ANTIOCHUS,  King  of  Antioch. 

PERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

HELICANUS, 

ESCANES, 

SIMONIDES»  King  of  PentapoHs. 

CLEON,  Gbvemor  of  Thanus. 

LYSIMACHU8,  Governor  of  Mitylene. 

CERIMON,  a  Lord  of  EphesuB. 

THALIARD,  a  Lord  of  Antioch. 

PHILEMON,  Servant  to  Ceriroon. 

LEONINE,  Servant  to  Dionyza. 

Marshal. 

A  Pandar,  and  his  Wills. 

BOULT,  their  Servant. 

GOWER,  as  Chorus. 

The  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 
DIONYZA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 
THAISA,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 
MARINA,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 
LYCHORIDA,  Nurse  to  Marina. 
DIANA. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,   Pirates,    Fishermen 

and  Messengers,  &c. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  various  Countries. 


>  The  play  in  the  folio,  1664,  is  followed  by  a  defective  list  of  penoos,  ondtf 
the  title  of  <<  The  Acton*  Namee.** 


PERICLES, 
PRINCE    OF   TYRE. 


ACT  I. 

Enter  Gower. 

Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung. 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities. 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  embe]>-eYes,  and  holy  ales ', 
And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives : 
The  purpose  is'  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  bonum  quo  antiquim^  eo  melitis. 
If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 

'  —  and  holy  alm  ;]  Every  old  copy,  quarto  and  folio,  has  **  holy-^lajiv ;" 
but  as  the  speeeh  was  no  doubt  meant  to  rhyme,  wo  hare  adopted  Dr.  Farmer's 
amendment:  by  ''holy  ates,**  what  were  sailed  ekmnk  aUt  were  probably 
faitended. 

*  The  PumposB  is — ]  In  all  the  old  copies  it  stands,  **  The  jmrehaae  is ; "  and 
H  may  possibly  be  right,  taking  pwrektm  in  the  sense  oi  prize  or  reward. 
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This  Antioch^  then :  Antiochus  the  great 

Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefest  seat^ 

The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 

I  tell  you  what  my  authors  say : 

This  king  unto  him  took  a  feere^ 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 

So  buxom»  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 

With  whom  the  &ther  liking  took. 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke. 

Bad  child,  worse  &ther,  to  entice  his  own 

To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

By  custom*  what  they  did  begin 

Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame. 

To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 

In  marriage  pleasures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent  he  made  a  law. 

To  keep  her  still  and  men  in  awe. 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

So,  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 

As  yond'  grim  looks  do  testify^. 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your 

eye 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify. 

*  —  took  a  frbrb:]  i.  «.  a  wtaie  or  vifi:  the  word  alao  oeeun  in  ^'Titus  Ao- 
dnmicos,*'  VoL  vL  p.  327. 

*  Bt  cufftom— ]  **  Bui  custom  '*  in  the  old  eopiea ;  and  in  the  next  lio?) 
<iecount*d  for  **  aoconnt" 

'  Ab  jond'  glim  looks  do  testify.]  Refening  to  the  heads  of  the  waaaoeeM 
Boiton,  exhibited  to  the  aadience  oyer  the  gates  of  the  pabkoe  at  Antioch.  Thtt 
such  was  the  ease  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  novel,  founded  npon  the  |^J> 
published  mider  the  title  of  **  The  painfull  Adrentarea  of  Pericles  Prince  of 
Tyre,"  1608,  where  the  heading  of  the  first  chapter  ends  thns  :— **  placing  tbeir 
heads  on  the  top  of  his  castle  gate,  whereby  to  astonish  all  others  that  came  to 
attempt  the  like.** 
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SCENE  I. 
Antioch.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  laige  re- 
ceiVd 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Emboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise.         [Music  *. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride, 
For  the  embracements  ^  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign'd) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence. 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit» 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  ^Antiochus. 

Per.    See,  where  she  comes,  apparelFd   like   the 
spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  ! 
Her  face,  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd  •,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Ye  gods,  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love. 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast-, 

*  Musie.]     In  every  old  copy,  this  word,  which  is  OTidently  a  stAge-direction, 
iB  made  part  of  the  text,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  apeeoh  of  AntioehuB. 
'  For  THB  ernhzBoemente — j    All  the  old  copies  omit  ^  the." 
'  Sorrow  were  CTer  bas'j>,]     In  the  quarto,  1609,  it  ia  '^  Sorrow  were  ever 
ranei*  which  Uter  editions  altered  to  radltf  mistaking  the  word. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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To  taste  the  frait  of  yon  celestial  tree, 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will, 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ' ! 

AfU.  Prince  Pericles^ — 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ani.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  lace,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain ; 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die'. 
Yond'  sometime  famous  princes',  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report^  adventurous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance  pale, 
That,  without  covering,  save  yond'  field  of  stars. 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  In  Cupid's  wars ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist. 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself. 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror. 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it,  error, 
m  make  my  will,  then ;  and  as  sick  men  do. 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did : 
So,  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do : 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came, 

'  —  such  A  BOUN  DLBB8  luppuieaB  1]  The  old  editions,  anterior  to  thai  of 
Rowe,  by  »  miBprint,  h&ve  **  bomdUm  hftppinew." 

1  —  all  THT  whole  heap  mitst  die.]  The  old  copies  have  tA<  for  <*  th/:**  t)ie 
change  was  made  by  Malone. 

'  Yond'  sometime  lamous  princes,]  Referring,  of  course,  to  the  headi  of  fht 
unsuccessful  suitors  above  the  pakce  gatesb 
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But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

^To  the  Daughter  o/*  Antiochus. 
Thus,  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice,  read  the  conclusion,  then ' ; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed, 
As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Dough.  Of  all,  'say'd  yet,  may'st  thou  prove  pros- 
perous! 
Of  all,  'say'd  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness  *. 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  lists. 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulness,  and  courage  ^ 

The  Riddle. 

/  am  no  viper ^  yet  I  feed 
On  mathef's  Jlesh,  which  did  me  breed; 
I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I/bund  that  kindness  in  a  father : 
ffe^s  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  tuH>, 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you. 

Sharp  physick  is  the  last :  but,  O  you  powers ! 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts. 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually, 

*  Seoming  adviee,  read  the  toadmnxm,  then ;]  In  the  qnaitoa,  this  and  the 
two  next  Imes  are  made  part  of  the  speech  of  Pericles  :  the  folio,  1664,  only  so 
&r  eorreeto  the  decided  error  as  to  give  the  two  last  lines  to  Antiochus. 

*  Of  all  'say'd  yet,  may'st  thou  prove  prosperous  1 

Of  an  'say'd  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness.]  So  every  old  copy,  which  it  is 
needless  to  alter  to  '^  /»  all  aate  that,**  as  was  done  by  Malone,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Monck  Mason.  Peroy  suggested  that  the  meaning  was,  <*  Of  all 
mafd  yet,"  and  the  oonjectnre  is  supported  by  the  quarto,  1609,  which  prints 
"  said  "  aa/d :  hier  editions  read  «  said." 

*  Bat  faitlifiifaiess,  and  oonrage.]  These  are  the  yery  words  transferred  to 
the  norel  founded  upon  the  play,  **  Pericles  armed  with  these  noble  armonrs, 
fiuthfolness  and  oooimge,"  &c.  As  Steevens  pointed  oat,  the  same  expression  is 
found  in  Sidney's  **  Arcadia,"  book  iii. 

T   2 
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If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored  with  ill ; 
But  I  must  tell  jou, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt, 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings. 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would   draw  heaven   down  and  all   the  gods  to 

hearken ; 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life, 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.     Your  time's  expir'd : 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
Twould  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear : 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.     The  blind  mole 

casts 
Copp'd   hills  towards  heaven,    to  tell    the  earth  is 

throng'd 
By  man's  oppression;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  fort. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law's  their  will, 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred. 
Then,  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 
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AfU.  J[AstdeJ]  Heaven^  that  I  had  thy  head !  he  has 

found  the  meaning ; 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him,     [  Jb  him.']    Young  prince 

of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edict  •, 
Your  expoffltion  misinterpreting, 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  iair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  sel^  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shows,  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

{_Ej?eunt  Antiochus,  his  Daughter^  and 
Attendants. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin. 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight ! 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false. 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad, 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son. 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh. 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  &rewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  nighty 
Will  shun  no  course '  to  keep  them  from  the  light : 

<  —  of  OUB  atrict  edict,]  The  qnartos  read,  '<  of  your  strict  edict,"  but  the 
folio,  1664,  earrecti  the  mistake.  Two  lines  lower,  it  properly  changes  etmntd  of 
the  quartos  to  *^  cancel." 

'  Will  SRVH  no  course — ]  All  the  old  editions,  with  evident  cormptiony 
read  "  Will  akew  no  coarse.  Halone  conjectured  that  *ioheWf  for  etchew,  might 
be  the  word,  bat  he  printed  "  shun." 
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One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 

Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 

Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 

Aj,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  shame : 

Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropped  to  keep  you  clear, 

By  flight  I'll  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  [JEjnt. 

Re-enter  Antiochus. 

Ant.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which  we 
mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  inflimy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  there  ? 

Enter  Thaliard. 

IThal.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard, 
You're  of  our  chamber  *,  and  our  mind  partakes 
Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 
And  for  your  fiiithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poison,  and  here's  gold ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill  him : 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

'TIS  done. 

E'ttler  a  Messenger. 

Ant.  Enough. — 
Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 

•  ThAliard, 
You're  of  our  chamber,]    The  quarto,  1009,  alone,  repeats  TkaHard  after 
chamber.    The  measure,  here  unattended  to  bjr  ancient  and  modem  editons 
detecta  the  error. 
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Mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

{Exit  Messenger, 

■^w*-  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as  an  arrow  •,  shot 
From  a  well-experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at^  so  ne'er  return. 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length, 
I'll  make  him  sure :  so,  &rewell  to  your  highness. 

{Eant 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu.— Till  Pericles  be  dead. 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  \Eani. 


SCENE  II. 


Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  disturb  us:   why  should  this  change 

of  thoughts'*? 
The  sad  companion,  duU-ey'd  melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,   can   breed  me 

quiet. 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  shun 

them. 


*  —  and,  AS  an  arrow,]  The  quartos,  ^  and  like  an  arrow :"  altered  in  tbe 
foUo,  1664. 

'*  —  why  ahoold  thU  chanob  of  thoughta  1]  So  every  old  copy :  every  modem 
ooey  without  neceanty,  alters  *'  change  "  to  charge.  It  must  be  admitted,  how* 
ever,  thai  ekamge  for  ckargef  and  tioe  tena,  was  a  very  common  misprint.  See 
this  Vol.  p.  8.  Two  lines  lower,  cu  of  the  old  copies  was  necessarily  altered  to 
**  is  "  by  Malone,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  which  is  somewhat  obscnre.  We 
might  read,  *^  By  sm'j  so  U8*d  a  guest,  cu  not  an  hour/'  &c. 
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And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 

Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here ; 

Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  mj  spirits, 

Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 

Then,  it  is  thus :  that  passions  of  the  mind, 

That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread, 

Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 

And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 

Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done : 

And  so  with  me : — the  great  Antiochus 

('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 

Since  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 

Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 

Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honour. 

If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him : 

And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known. 

He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known. 

With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  the  land. 

And  with  the  ostent  of  war'  will  look  so  huge, 

Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 

Our  men  be  vanquish'd  ere  they  do  resist. 

And  subjects  punish'd  that  ne'er  thought  oflfence : 

Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 

(Who  am  no  more'  but  as  the  tops  of  trees. 

Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them) 

Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish, 

And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord,  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast. 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to  us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable. 

Hd.  Peace,  peace !  and  give  experience  tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him : 


>  And  with  the  06TKirr  of  war — ]  So  amended  by  Tyrwhitt,  from  Mtitf  of  the 
old  copies,  and  not  fteni,  as  Steeyens  misprinted  it :  he  quoted  seven]  inalaiieei 
of  the  use  of  the  expression  ''ostent  of  war  "  in  writers  of  the  time,  and  audi 
were  probably  the  anther's  words  in  this  pUy. 

*  (Who  AM  no  more—]  The  old  copies  read,  **  Who  (mm  no  more."  Steefeu 
followed  Farmer  in  the  reading  of  onr  text. 
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For  flatteiy  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  spark. 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing^; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order. 
Fits  kings^  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err : 
When  signior  Sooth,  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leaye  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o'er-look 
What  shipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven. 
And  then  return  to  us.    \E4Bemd  Lords.']    Helicanus^ 

thou 
Hast  moved  us:  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks? 

ffd.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  prince's  frowns. 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

Jlel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven\  from 
whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

If  el.  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself ; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee  rise ; 

Sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid, 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid. 
Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince. 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant, 

*  To  whieh  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing ;]  The  old  copies 
Tesd,  **  To  which  that  i/Mtri  gives  heart  and  stronger  glowing : "  modem  editors 
ikotiee  one  comiption,  but  do  not  mention  the  other.  Monck  Mason  proposed 
"blast"  for  ^park,  and  all  agree  that  either  that  word  or  some  equivalent, 
hnaUk  w  wmdf  is  necessary.  Malone  adopted  brecUk,  and  Steevens  wind.  Heart 
for  ** beat"  was  an  easy  cormption. 

*  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heavenj  Kalone  tells  us  that  the  quarto, 
IM,  has  **  plsnts :"  no  other  copy  of  that  edition  we  have  seen,  reads  **  pUnts:" 
nevertheless  the  mistake  is  evident. 
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What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hd.  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  jon  yourself  do  lay  upon  yoanelf. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  Helicanus, 
That  ministers  a  potion  unto  me. 
That  thou  would'st  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me,  then :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  feuse  of  death 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  &ce  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest : 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth;  but  thou  know'st 

thi8» 
Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants*  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years. 
And  should  he  doubt  it^  (as  no  doubt  he  doth) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed. 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, 
To  lop  that  doubt  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call't,  oflence, 
Must  feel  war*s  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence  : 
Which  love  to  all,  of  which  thyself  art  one, 

*  And  should  he  doobt  it,]  Mal<me*8  judidoos  emendation  of  the  qwto, 
1009,  which  reads, «  And  should  he  dooH:'*  the  folio,  1004,  following  tfie  later 
quartos,  prints  **  And  should  he  ^nk  it."  Seven  lines  lower,  Malone'a  oopy  <if 
the  quarto,  1009,  differs,  by  having  **  spares  "  for  fean  of  other  oopiee  of  the 
same  impression.  This  important  correction  must  have  been  made  while  the 
edition  was  going  through  the  press. 

3 
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Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it:— 

Hd.  Alas,  sir ! 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my 
cheeks, 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

Hd.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me  leave 
to  speak. 
Freely  will  I  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear. 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant. 
Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason, 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while. 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me. 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  Til  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  absence  ? 

Hd.  We'll  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  We  had  our  being  and  our  Inrth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then;  and  to  Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  FU  hear  from  thee. 
And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had,  and  have,  of  subjects'  good» 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
I'll  take  thy  word  for  &ith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both^ 
But  in  our  orbs  we  live  so  roimd  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince  ^ 
Thou  shoVdst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince; 

\Eseufd. 

*  —  win  fiURS  crack  both  :]  <*  Sure  "  is  not  in  any  of  the  quartoa,  but  waa 
iiMerted  in  the  folio,  1064. 

'  —  this  tnith  shall  ne'er  convince,]  i.  c.  overcome.  Sec  Vol.  vii.  p.  118. 
166,  &c. 
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SCENE  III. 
Tyre.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thai.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court.  Here 
must  I  kill  king  Pericles;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure  to 
be  hanged  at  home :  'tis  dangerous. — Well,  I  perceive 
he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had  good  discretion,  that 
being  bid  to  ask  what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he 
might  know  none  of  his  secrets :  now  do  I  see  he  had 
some  reason  for  it ;  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain, 
he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one. — 
Hush !  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Heliganus,  Esganes,  and  other  Lards. 

Hd.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Farther  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure : 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai.  [Aside.']  How !  the  king  gone  ? 

Hd.  If  farther  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,  I'll  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch — 

Thai.  [Aside.]  What  from  Antioch  ? 

Hd.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him :  at  least,  he  judg'd  so ; 
And  doubtmg  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow  he'd  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would ; 
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But  since  he's  gone,  the  king's  seas  must  please : 
He  'scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. — 
m  present  myself. — [lb  them.']  Peace  to  the  lords  of 
Tyre. 

Hd.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

I'hal.  From  him  I  come, 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood. 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels. 
My  message  *  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Ifd.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet^  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.    [Eaemit. 


SCENE  IV. 
Tharsus.    A  Room  in  the  Governor's  House. 

Enter  Cleon,  Dionyza,  and  Attendants. 

Ck.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs. 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it ; 
For  who  dig  hills  because  they  do  aspire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
O  my  distressed  lord !  even  such  our  grieft ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mischief's  eyes. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

de.  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  fiunish  ? 


*  My  menage — ]    So  all  the  editioiis  but  the  quarto,  1609,  which  reads, 
Now  meaaage  must  return,"  &c. 
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Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep' 

Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep. 

Till  tongues  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them 

louder ; 
That  if  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
1*11  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years, 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio.  m  do  my  best,  sir. 

Cle.  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  the  goyem- 
ment, 
A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand. 
For  riches  strewM  herself  even  in  the  streets, 
Whose  towers   bore  heads  so  high,   they  kiss'd  the 

clouds, 
And  strangers  ne*er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  ^  and  adom'd. 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio,  O !  *tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But   see   what   heaven  can  do!     By  this  our 
change, 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,-  sea,  and  air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use. 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger', 

*  Onr  tongues  and  Borrows  do  sound  deep]  We  follow  the  old  copies  in  this 
somewhst  obscure  pssBsge,  excepting  that  in  the  next  line  we  read  **  do  "  tfxtOy 
and  three  lines  lower,  **  helps  "  for  hdpen. 

1  —  dames  so  jbttkd^]    i.  e.  so  lemKeci.    See  this  Vol.  p.  190. 

*  Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  buhmkbs  younger,]  So  Steevens,  correcting 
a  decided  corruption  in  the  old  copies,  which  read,  *'  not  yet  too  sarers  yonger.'' 
Bifalone  recommended  a  needless  change,  ^  not  n^d  to  hungef*$  mvomr,**  but  the 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
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Must  have  inyentions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it : 
Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  babes 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger^s  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  &11, 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  O  !  let  those  cities,  that  of  plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears : 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in  haste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have   descried,   upon   our  neighbouring 
shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours.     Some  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 
Hath  stufFd''  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power, 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 
Whereas  no  glory's  got  to  overcome. 


*  IUth  fliafrd— ]    Old  copies,  '<  Thai  stnflT'd."    The  error,  arising  from  the 
misreading  of  the  compositor,  occurs  again  on  p.  290. 
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Lord.  That's  the  least  fear ;  for  by  the  semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed,  they  bring  us  peace. 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  speak'st  like  him's^  untutored  to  repeat; 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can. 
What  need  we  fear*? 

The  ground's  the  lowest,  and  we  are  half  way  there. 
Go,  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes. 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  \Exil 

Ch.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist'; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  redst. 

Enter  Pericles,  wiik  AUendanis. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are. 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men. 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets ; 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears, 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load : 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  was  stuflTd  within 
With  bloody  veins',  expecting  overthrow. 
Are  stor'd  with  com  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life  whom  hunger  starv'd  half  dead. 

AU.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

*  Thou  speak'st  like  him's— ]    i  t,  like  Aim  «Ao  w,  an  elliptical  expreanoo, 
misprinted  hfmmn  in  all  the  old  copies. 

*  What  need  we  fbabI]    The  quarto,  1800,  reads,  <<  What  need  we  Uiat, 
amt  ground's  the  lowest,"  &.c.    All  the  later  copies  have  it  as  in  our  text. 

*  —  if  he  on  peace  consist  ;]    i.  e.  if  he  itoMf  on  peaoe. 
'  Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  was  staff'd  within 

With  bloody  tuns,]  t.  <r.  ^  like  the  Trojan  horse,  dUdk  irw  stnrd  within 
with  bloody  veins."  Modem  editors  poorly  snbslttate  mM*  for  "*  veins,"  agMSSt 
the  anthorily  of  every  old  edition. 
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Per.  Arise,  I  pray  you,  arise : 

We  do  not  look  for  reyerence,  bnt  for  love, 
And  harbourage  i^or  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify. 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought, 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves. 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 
Till  when,  (the  which,  T  hope,  shall  ne*er  be  seen) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.    Which  welcome  we'll   accept;   feast  here  a 
while. 
Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile.        \Exeufd. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Goweb. 

Gow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 
That  will  prove  awfiil  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  he  hath  pass'd  necessity, 
ril  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus^  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  : 


*  Is  Btill  at  Thabsus,]  The  oldest  quarto,  1609,  oorraptly  reads,  ^  Is  still  at 
Than/L^U^  The  meaning  of  the  next  line,  as  Malone  explains  it,  seems  to  be, 
^  Uiat  they  pay  as  much  respect  to  all  Pericles  can  speak  as  if  it  were  holy 
writ." 

VOL.  VIII.  U 
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And  to  remember  what  he  does. 

Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  with  Cleon  ;  all  the 
Train  with  thetn.  Enter  at  another  door^  a  Gendemauy 
with  a  Letter  to  Pericles  :  Pericles  shows  the  Letter 
to  Cleon;  then  gives  the  Messenger  a  reward^  and 
knights  him.     Exemd  Pericles,  Cleon,  &fc,  severaUj/. 

Gow.  Good  Helicane  hath  stay'd  at  home', 
Not  to  eat  honey  like  a  drone. 
From  others*  labours ;  for  though  he  strive 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince*  desire. 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 
And  hid  intent  ^  to  murder  him ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 
He,  knowing  so',  put  forth  to  seas, 
Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  ease. 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 
Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship. 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreck'd  and  split ; 

*  —  HATH  Btay'd  at  home,]  In  the  old  copies,  ikoA  is  mispTinted  for  **  hath/' 
as  on  p.  287.  **  Sends  word,"  lower  down,  is  a  correction  by  Steevens  of  Sav'd 
one  in  the  old  copies. 

*  And  hid  intent,]  t. «.  concealed  porpose.  Malone  informs  ns  that  his 
qnarto,  1 609,  reads  **  and  hid  in  Tent  ;'*  adding,  **  this  is  only  mentioned  to  show 
how  inaccurately  this  play  was  originally  printed."  The  fact  is,  that  the  quarto, 
1009,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  **  And  hid  intent,"  exsctly 
as  in  our  text,  and  the  oonrection,  like  some  others,  must  have  been  introduced 
while  the  sheet  was  in  the  press.  The  quarto,  1619,  alters  it  to  **  And  had 
intent,"  which  is  followed  in  all  the  kter  impressions. 

'  He  KNOWING  so,]  Misprinted  doimg  so  in  all  the  old  eopies,  but  oavTected 
by  Steevens. 
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And  he,  good  prince,  having  fdl  lost, 

By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost. 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escapen  bat  himself; 

Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad, 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad : 

And  here  he  comes.     What  shall  be  next. 

Pardon  old  Gower;  this  'longs  the  text*.      [^Eant. 


SCENE  I. 
Pentapolis.     An  open  Place  by  the  Sea  Side. 

Enter  Pericles,  taet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas !  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath* 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers. 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery  grave. 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  three  Fishermen. 

1  Fish.  What,  ho.  Pilch*! 

« 

2  Fish.  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 

*  —  this  'longs  the  text.]  i.  « .  as  Douce  pioperly  explains  it,  **  this  belongs 
to  the  text,**  and  not  *<  this  letigthen»  the  text,"  as  Steevens  thought. 

«  —  and  left  mk  breath]    The  old  copies,  **  and  left  my  breath." 

*  What,  ho,  Pilch  !]  **  Pilch  "  seems  to  be  applied  as  a  nick-name  to  one  of 
the  fishennen.  The  old  copies  read, «  What,  to  pdckV^  A  ^  pilch''  is  a  leathern 
eoat  or  eovering.    See  VoL  vi.  p.  4SS. 
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1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say ! 

3  Fish.  What  say  7011,  master  ? 

1  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come  away,  or 
I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  Fish.  Taith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor 
men,  that  were  cast  away  before  us  even  now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls !  it  grieved  my  heart  to  hear 
what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help  them,  when, 
well-a-day,  we  could  scarce  help  ourselves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when  I  saw 
the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?  they  say, 
they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh :  a  plague  on  them !  they 
ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be  vrashed.  Master,  I  marvel 
how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why  as  men  do  a-land :  the  great  ones  eat 
up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to 
nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale;  'a  plays  and  tumbles, 
driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last  devours 
them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  have  I  heard  on 
the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they've  sv^allowed 
the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I 
would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2  Fish.  Why,  man? 

3  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me  too ; 
and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would  have  kept 
such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he  should  never  have 
left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple,  church,  and  parish,  up 
again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simonides  were  of  my 
mind 

Per.  Simonides? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea* 

*  How  from  the  riNNT  subject  of  the  sea]    SteeyeiiB  oorveeted  the  old  eopios 
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These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2  Fish.  Honest !  good  fellow,  what's  that  ?  if  it  be  a 
day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body 
look  after  it'. 

Per.  Y'  may  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon  your 
coast' 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to  cast 
thee  in  our  way. 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court»  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No.  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's  them  in 
our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging,  than 
we  can  do  with  working. 

2  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practised  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ;  for  here's 
nothing  to  be  got  now  a-days,  unless  thou  canst  fish 
for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know. 
But  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill,    . 


vhich  read  /nrajr,  to  **  finny/*  and  rightly,  as  is  shown  hy  the  words  of  the 
i^vel  foonded  upon  the  play : — **  Prince  Pericles  wondering  that  from  ihefmny 
wbjects  of  the  sea,  these  poor  country-people  learned  the  infirmities  of  men." 

'  —  and  no  body  look  after  it.]  We  follow  all  the  old  copies,  the  reading  of 
which  is  qotte  as  intelligible  as  any  proposed  emendation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  something  has  been  lost,  and  it  seems  probable. 

'  Y'may  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon  your  coast — ]  So  ihe  folio,  1664, 
correcting  the  quartos,  which  read  **  May  see  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your  coast." 
^is  q>eech  seems  unconnected  with  anything  that  has  gone  before,  and  it  is  to 
^  isgretted  that  the  novel  founded  upon  the  play  here  affords  us  no  assistance. 
Some  modem  editors  tell  us  that  the  folio  reads,  ^  Y<m  may  see  the  sea  hath 
CMt  me  (m  your  coast."  This  is  a  slight  misrepresentation  of  the  fact,  of 
coune  nnintentiooal,  and  we  mention  it  merely  beoause  it  gives  a  wrong  notion 
of  the  aocuraey  of  the  old  copies. 
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And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffioe 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead. 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die  quoth-a  ?  Now,  gods  forbid  it !  I  have 
a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;  keep  thee  warm.  Now, 
afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow !  Come,  thou  shalt  go 
home,  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fiastiag- 
days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap-jacks  * ;  and  then 
shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fuh.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you  could  not 
beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  I'll  turn  craver  too,  and 
so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped,  then  ? 

2  Fish.  O  !  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if  all  your 
beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  office 
than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I'll  go  draw  up  the 
net.  [Exeunt  Two  of  the  Fishennen. 

Per.  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour ! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir ;  do  you  know  where  you  are  ? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1  Fish.  Why,  I'll  tell  you :  this  is  called  Pentapolis^ 
and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  sir ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  called,  for 
his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from  his 
subjects  the  name  of  good  by  his  government.  How 
far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  ? 


>  —  paddings  and  flap-jacks  ;]  A  ^  fli4>-JBck  "  was  a  pancake  or  frHter, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  made  of  batter  and  apple.  In  some  parts  of  tbe 
country  it  is  also  still  called  an  ayple^jaek.  See  HoHoway's  **  Gpneral  Pfet>vincial 
Dictionary,"  8vo,  1838.     In  the  old  editions,  "moreo'er"  is  printed  Mon;;  dt. 
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1  Fish.  Mairy^  sir,  half  a  day's  journey:  and  I'll 
tell  jou,  he  hath  a  &ir  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her 
birth-day;  and  there  are  princes  and  knights  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  joust  and  tourney  for  her 
love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I  could 
wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  JFish.  O,  sir!  things  must  be  as  they  may;  and 
what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for.  His 
wife's  soul^ — 

Re-enter  the  Two  Fishermen^  drawing  up  a  Net. 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help !  here's  a  fish  hangs  in 
the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  'twill  hardly 
come  out.  Ha!  bots  on't;  'tis  come  at  last,  and  'tis 
turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !     I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  crosses 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine  heritage. 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life) 
"^  Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
Twixt  me  and  death ;"  (and  pointed  to  this  brace) 
"  For  that  it  saVd  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity. 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from'!  it  may  defend 

thee." 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it, 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man. 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given  't  again. 
I  thank  thee  for't :  my  shipwreck  noVs  no  ill, 

^  His  wife's  aoul — }  We  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Steerens,  that  the 
1  Fisherman  is  here  intermpted  by  the  return  of  his  companions,  and  did  not 
therefore  finish  his  sentence.  No  sense  can  be  made  out  of  the  speech,  by  sup- 
posing the  words  **  His  wife's  soul "  connected,  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies, 
with  the  previous  portion  of  the  speech. 

a  » the  gods  protect  thee  from  1]     In  the  old  copies,  ^  from  '*  is  misprinted 
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Since  I  have  here  my  father^s  gift  in*8  will'. 

1  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  wc^h^ 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  loVd  me  dearly. 
And  for  hb  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman : 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I'll  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  m  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it ;  and  the  gods  give  thee 
good  on't ! 

2  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  firiend ;  'twas  we  that 
made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams  of  the 
waters:  there  are  certain  condolements,  certain  vaUs. 
I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remember  from  whence 
you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe  it,  I  will. 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm^: 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightfiil  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 

*  —  my  fiither's  gift  in's  will.]  So  the  quarto,  1619,  the  qmuto,  1630,  and 
the  folio :  the  quarto,  1609,  **  ray  fiither  giMK  in  his  will"  SteeTena,  f«r  the 
sake  of  the  metre,  would  read  **  by  will,**  apparently  not  having  looked  at  any 
copies  but  the  quarto,  1609 :  ^  in's  will "  (a  frequent  oontractioQ)  anifts  the 
nieamune  without  any  change. 

*  And  spite  of  all  the  rapturb  of  the  sea, 

Thia  jewel  holds  his  Bioiifo  on  my  arm  ;]    In  the  old  copies  these  lines 
thus : — 

"•  And  spite  of  all  the  rmphtre  of  tlie  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  hwldimg  oo  my  arm." 
The  novel  founded  upon  **  Perides"  shows  that  the  two  words,  whidi  in 
text  vary  from  the  original  copies,  have  been  rightly  changed  by  the  eorameB- 
tators :  Pericles,  we  are  informed  in  the  novel,  got  to  land  ^  with  a  jewel,  whom 
all  the  raftura  of  the  sea  could  not  bereave  from  his  arm."  Sewel  recom- 
mended  ^  rapture  **  for  mj4urf,  and  Malone  subatituted  **  biding"  for 
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Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

2  Fish.  We'll  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have  my  best 
gown  to  make  thee  a  pair,  and  I'll  bring  thee  to  the 
court  myself. 

Per,  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ! 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.  [Ejmmt^ 


SCENE  II. 

The  Same.  A  Platform  leading  to  the  Lists.  A  Pavi- 
lion near  it^  for  the  reception  of  the  King,  Princess, 
Ladies^  Lords,  &c. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords^  and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ? 

1  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready ;  and  our  daughter, 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are. 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at.      [Ejnt  a  Lord. 

Thai.  It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  father,  to  express 
My  conunendations  great,  whose  merit's  less. 

Sim.  THs  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected. 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain^ 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I'll  perform. 

'  —  to  KXPLAin]    This  is  a  correction  by  Steevens  :  all  the  old  ediiions  have 
**  to  tnUriaim,'^ 
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EnleT  a  Knight :  he  passes  over  the  Stage,  and  his  Squire 
presents  his  ShiM  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 
Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  iEthiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word,  Ltu?  tua  vita  tnihi^. 
Sim.  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[^The  second  Knight  passes  over. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conquer'd  by  a  lady : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Pin  per  dulzura  que  per 
Jiierza. 

[^The  third  Knight  passes  over. 
Sim.  And  what  the  third  ? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word.  Me  pomp€B  proveant  apea;^. 

[The  fourth  Knight  passes  over. 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth  ? 

Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that's  turned  upside  down ; 
The  word,  Quod  me  aUt,  me  eaiinguit. 

Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power  and 
will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[Thefiflh  Knight  passes  over. 
Thai.  The  fifth,  a  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that's  by  the  touchstone  tried ; 


>  The  word,  Lhx  hta  vUa  mttt.]  **  The  word'*  means  the  moif  or  moUo.  Of 
old  perhaps  the  motto  consiflted  of  only  one  word. 

'  Me  pompcB  provaik  apex.]  In  the  old  copies,  this  is  printed  Me  Pampef 
prowml  apex ;  and  Steeyens  naturally  oonjectnred,  that  Pompey  ought  to  be 
pompee,  in  which  emendation  he  is  supported  hy  the  motto  as  given  in  the  novel 
founded  upon  the  play  of  '*  Pericles." 
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The  motto  thud,  Sic  spectanda  fides. 

[The  sirth  Knight  passes  aeer. 

Sim.  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  which  the 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd  ? 

Thai.  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger ;  but  his  present  is 
A  withered  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top : 
The  motto,  In  hoc  spe  vivo. 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral : 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

1  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better,  than  his  outward 

show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  haye  practised  more  the  whipstock,  than  the  lance. 

2  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honoured  triumph  strangely  furnished. 

3  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming :  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

[Great  ShoutSy  and  all  cry.  The  mean  knight ! 


SCENE  m. 

The  Same.     A  Hall  of  State. — A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Ladies^  Lords,  Knights,  and 

Attendants^. 

Sim.  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome  were  superfluous. 

•  »  and  Attendants.]     The  old  stage-direction  merel>  is,  **  Enter  the  King 
and  Knights  firam  Tilting.'* 
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To  place*  upon  the  volume  of  your  deed8» 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  expect^  or  more  thanks  fit^ 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

Thai.  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  thwi  my  merit. 

Sim.  Gall  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,.  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artist  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you're  her  laboured  scholar.    Come,  queen  o'  the 

feasty 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are)  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good  Simonides. 

Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days :  honour  we  lov^ 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Marshal.  Sir,  yond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir ;  for  we  are  gentlemen. 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despised 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  sir ;  sit 

By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon'. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 

•  To  place—]    The  old  copies,  anterior  to  the  folio,  1685,  have  '<  /  place." 
^  That  neither  in  our  hearte,  nor  outward  eyee, 

Emtt  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
1619,  and  of  all  subsequent  impressions.  The  quarto,  1609,  has  i7ifw  for 
•*  That,"  EnviieB  for  **  Euvy,"  and  tkaU  for  «  do." 

*  —  he  not  thought  upon.]  We  follow  all  the  old  editions  in  giving  these  two 
lines  to  Simonides,  instead  of  Pericles,  to  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  need- 
lessly transferred. 
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Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 

Do  seem  unsavourj,  wishing  him  mj  meat ! 

Sure  he*8  a  gallant  gentleman. 

iSf in.  He*8  bnt  a  country  gentleman : 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done, 
He  has  broken  a  stafl^  or  so ;  so,  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yond*  king's  to  me  like  to  my  fiither's  picture. 
Which  tells  me^  in  that  glory  once  he  was; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne, 
And  be  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  tbat  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where  now  his  son,  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  night. 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light : 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time's  the  king  of  men ; 
He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What !  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

I  Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  presence  ? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  that's  stor'd  unto  the  brim, 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while ; 
Yond'  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy. 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

l^ai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  fether? 

Sim.  O !  attend,  my  daughter : 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above. 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 


*  Which  tells  me—]  The  quarto,  1609,  omits  "  me,"  found  in  all  later 
copies.  In  the  last  line  hut  one  of  this  speech,  the  quarto,  1G09,  alone  reads, 
"  He's  hoik  their  parent." 
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To  honour  them ;  and  princes,  not  doing  so. 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonder'd  at.     Therefore, 
To  make  his  entrance  more  sweet,  here  say. 
We  drink  this  standing-^bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thm.  Alas,  my  &ther !  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold : 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  else. 

Thai.  [Aride.']  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please 
me  better. 

Sim.  And  farther  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know. 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 
freely. 

Thai.  And,  farther,  he  desires  to  know  of  you, 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre  (my  name,  Pericles, 
My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms^) 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 
And  after  shipwreck  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself  Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre, 
Who  only  by  misfortune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men,  cast  on  the  shore'. 

*  My  education  bbkn  in  arts  and  arms,]  t. «.  My  edaoation  ilocui^  htm  in 
arts  and  arms.  Malone  altered  **  been'*  of  all  the  old  editions  to  6aiy ;  but 
that  ^been"  is  the  right  word  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  novel  fovmded  upos 
^  Pericles,"  where  we  meet  with  the  very  same  words — **  his  edacation  (ees  in 
arts  and  arms." 

*  —  east  on  the  shore.]  This  speech  is  perfectly  intelligible  :  we  print  it  ia 
the  words  of  all  the  old  copies,  which  we  prefer  to  patching  up  a  tezt|  tf 
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Sim.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune. 
And  wiU  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addressed. 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier^s  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads. 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[7%^  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  ask'd,  'twas  so  well  perform'd. 
Come,  sir ; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip. 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  my  lord. 

Sim.  O  !  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 

^The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well. 
But  you  the  best.  [2\)  Pericles.]  Pages  and  lights,  to 

conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings !  — Yours,  sir, 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love  \ 
And  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore,  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best.  [^Ea;etmt 

iDodern  editors  aeem  to  have  done,  under  the  suppoeition  that  they  could  restore 
tbe  Tenifieation. 

*  Prinoes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love,]  In  the  quarto,  1609,  thu  speech  is 
nude  part  of  what  is  said  hy  Pericles ;  but  the  obvious  error  is  corrected,  in  a 
hsnd-writiiig  of  tiie  time,  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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SCENE  IV. 
Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  GrOTeraor^s  House. 

Enter  Helicakus  and  Escanes. 

Hd.  N09  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  incest  livM  not  free : 
For  which  the  most  high  gods,  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence. 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivelFd  up 
Those  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk. 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  their  fisdl. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esca.  Twas  very  strange. 

Hd.  And  yet  but  just ;  for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Esca.  Tis  very  true. 

Enter  Three  Lords. 

1  Lord.  See  !  not  a  man,  in  private  conference 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2  Lord.  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  reproof. 

3  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  second  it 

I  Lord.  Follow  me,  then. — Lord  Helicane,  a  word. 
ffd.    With  me?   and  welcome.  —  Happy  day,  my 

lords. 
1  Lord.  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top, 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  bonks. 

Hel.  Your  griefs !  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the  prince 

you  love. 
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1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Helicane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath* 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we'll  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolved,  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord,  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  our 
censure: 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  head. 
Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof. 
Soon  &11  to  ruin,  your  noble  self. 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto,  our  sovereign. 

AU.  Live,  noble  Helicane ! 

Hd.  Trj  honour's  cause ;  forbear  your  suffrages : 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  expir'd  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return. 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord.  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield : 
And  since  lord  Helicane  enjpineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour. 

Hd.  Then,  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll   clasp 
hands: 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[^JSa^eunL 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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SCENE  V. 

Pentapolis.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Sihonides,  reading  a  Letter :  the  Knights  meet 

him. 

1  Knight.  Grood  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim.  Knights,   from   my   daughter  this   I  let  you 

know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she'll  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  yet  fipom  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my  lord  ? 
Sim.  Taith,  by  no  means;  she  hath  so  strictly  tied 

her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she'll  wear  Diana's  livery ; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd. 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our 

leaves.  [^Exetmt. 

Sim.  So, 
They're  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter  s  letter. 
She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger  knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
Tis  well,  mistress ;  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well : — ^nay,  how  absolute  she's  in't, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no. 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice, 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft !  here  he  comes :  I  must  dissemble  it. 
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Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  70a  as  much,  sir.     I  am  beholding  to  you, 
For  jour  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed' 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend, 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thing. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Per.  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  &ir  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fidr  day  in  summer ;  wondrous  fair. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master. 
And  she'll  your  scholar  be :  therefore,  look  to  it. 

Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per.  [Aside.']  What's  here  ? 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? 
Tis  the  king's  subtilty,  to  have  my  life. 
[To  him.']  O !  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman. 
That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and  thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.        By  the  gods,  I  have  not, 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 


^  —  were  never  better  fed]    Maione  thought  fit  to  invert  the  pasoage  thus — 
^  My  ears,  I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed,"  withoat  authcirtty  or  necesaity. 

X  2 
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Sim,  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per.  Eyeo  in  his  throat,  unless  it  be  the  king. 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  {_Aside.']  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his 
courage. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  dioughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  sword  shall  prove  he's  honour^s  enemy. 

Sim.  No! — 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fiur. 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory? — 
{^Aside.']  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart 
[  To  her.'}  Fll  tame  you ;  FU  bring  you  in  subjection. 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent. 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  affections 
Upon  a  stranger  ?  \_Aside.'\  who,  for  aught  I  know, 
May  be  (nor  can  I  think  the  contrary) 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  myself. 
Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress ;  either  frame 
Your  will  to  mine ;  and  you,  sir,  hear  you. 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  I  will  make  you — 
Man  and  wife. — Nay,  come ;  your  hands, 
And  lips  must  seal  it  too ; 
And  being  joined,  FU  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; 
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And  for  fiuiher  grie^ — God  give  you  joy ! —    • 
What)  are  you  both  pleased  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  Bir. 

Per,  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it. 

Sim.  What !  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  if  t  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  FU  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can  get  you  to  bed. 

[Eseunt. 


ACT  III. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gaw.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about^ 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole'; 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth. 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded. — ^Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche^; 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plain  with  speech. 


*  —  the  house  about  J  **  About  the  house  "  in  erery  old  copy  ;  and  in  all 
bnt  the  fint, "  Now  ydeep  daked  hath  the  ront«*' 

'  —  'fork  the  mouse's  hole ;]  The  old  copies  htkrefrom  for  **  'fore/'  a  yery 
probable  misprint^  though  not  so  necessarily. 

>  quaintly  bchb  ;]  A  form  of  eke  that  is  found  in  Chaucer  and  Gower,  as 
well  as  in  some  later  writers.  JSSXv  is  the  more  modem  mode  of  spelling  the  word. 
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Dumb  show. 

Enter  Pericles  and  Sihonibes  at  one  door,  with  At- 
tendants ;  a  Messenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and  gives 
Pericles  a  Letter :  Pericles  shows  it  to  Simonides  ; 
the  Lords  kned  to  Pericles.  Then,  enter  Thaisa 
with  child,  and  Lychorida:  Simonides  shows  his 
Daughter  the  Letter ;  she  rejoices :  she  and  Pericles 
take  leave  of  her  Father,  and  all  depart. 

Cfow.  By  many  a  deam  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
By  the  four  opposing  coignes. 
Which  the  world  together  joins, 
Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence, 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expence. 
Can  stead  the  quest.     At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire,) 
To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought,  the  tenour  these : — 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead : 
The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none : 
The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t'  oppress ; 
Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons. 
He,  obedient  to  their  dooms. 
Will  take  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this, 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
Yravished  the  regions  round. 
And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 
*'  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king ! 
Who  dream'd,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?" 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 
His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire 
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(Which  who  shall  cross ?)  along  to  go; 

Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : 

Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes» 

And  so  to  sea.    Then,  vessel  shakes 

On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  cut;  but  fortune's  mood' 

Varies  again :  the  grizzly  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks,  and  well-a-near, 

Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  self  storm ^ 

Shall  for  itself  itself  perform. 

I  nill  relates  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey. 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  seas-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak.         ^Esit* 


SCENE  I 

Enter  Pericles,  on  shipboard. 

Per.    Thou  God   of  this  great   vast,  rebuke  these 
surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass. 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep.     O !  still 
Thy  deafening,  dreadful  thunders ;  duly  quench^ 

*  —  but  fortune's  mood]     All  the  old  editioDB  misprint  it,  ^  but  fortane 

'  —  in  this  SELF  storm,]    t.  e.  in  this  »ame  or  td/-9ame  storm :  all  modem 
editors  here  corrupt  the  ancient  text  of  the  quartos  and  folios  to  "fill  storm." 

*  1  NILL  relate,]     ue.  1  ne  will  or  will  not  rehite. 

*  —  DULY  quench]     '*  Daily  quench  "  in  the  old  copies :   modem  editors, 
without  notice,  alter  it  to  "gently  quench.*' 
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Thy  nimble,  sulphuroos  flashes ! — O !  how,  Ljchorida, 
How  does  my  queen  ? — Thoa  storm,  venomonsly* 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard. — Lychorida ! — ^Lucina,  O ! 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife  ^  gentle 
To  those  that  ciy  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! — Now,  Lychorida 

^nter  Lychorida,  wiih  an  Infant. 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place, 
Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die  as  I 
Am  like  to  do.     Take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How !  how,  Lychorida ! 

Ljfc.  Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter :  for  the  sake  of  it. 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts. 
And  snatch  them  straight  away?     We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Use  honour  with  you. 

Ljfc.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ! 
For  thou'rt  the  rudeliest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child  *.     Happy  what  follows ! 

*  Thou  storm,  yenomoaaly]    **  Them  stonn  "  in  all  the  old  oopiea. 

'  Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,]  For  *^  midwife"  (substituted  by  SteereiiB) 
the  old  editions  all  read  my  wfe. 

'  For  thou*rt  the  rudeliest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.]     The  novel  founded  upon  the  pUy  oi  **  Peri- 
cles "  here  employs  an  expression  which,  as  is  stated  in  the  IntrodnetkiB,  is 
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» 

Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativitj, 

As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 

To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 

Thj  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit. 

With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 

Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  Two  Sailors. 

1  SaiL  What  courage,  sir  ?     God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enoagh.     I  do  not  fear  the  flaw*; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst :  yet^  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant^  this  firesh  new  sea-farer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiets 

1  Sail.  Slack  the  bowlines  there ;  thou  wilt  not^  wilt 
thou  ? — Blow,  and  split  thyself.  • 

2  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

1  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard :  the  sea 
works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the 
ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath  been 
still  observed,  and  we  are  strong  in  earnest  ^  There- 
fore briefly  yield  her,  for  she  must  overboard  straight*. 


evidently  Sfaakespearemn :  it  gives  this  part  of  the  speech  of  Pericles  as  follows : — 
"  Poor  imek  €f  nature!  (qnoth  he)  thoa  art  as  mdely  welcome  to  the  worid,  as 
ever  princess'  babe  was,  and  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity,  as  fire,  ur,  earth  and 
water  can  afford  thee.**  This  quotation  also  serves  to  show  that  Malone  was 
wrong  in  altering  ^welcome**  to  wdeom'd:  besides  the  needlessness  of  the 
change,  the  novel  proves  that  **  welcome  "  was  the  poet's  word. 

'  —  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw  ;]  ^  flaw  "  is  blatt:  we  have  had  it  in  the  same 
sense  in  other  plays ;  last  in  **  Hamlet,"  see  Vol.  vil  p.  329. 

^  —  and  we  are  strong  in  babji  Bsr.j  The  old  copies  read  ^  strong  in  eatUm/* 
and  Monck  Mason  very  plausibly  snggested  that  the  letters  in  the  word  ecutem 
had  been  transposed,  and  that  we  ought  to  read  ^  strong  in  earnest."  The  chief 
objectioD  to  this  is,  that  in  the  quarto  impressions  eatUm  has  one  letter  too 
much,  being  spelt  with  a  final  e—^eoiteme :  the  folio,  1664,  first  omitted  it. 

>  —  for  she  must  overboard  straight.]  Every  old  copy,  by  a  strange  error, 
inserts  these  words  in  the  middle  of  the  reply  of  Pericles.  They  may  have  been 
meant  as  a  repetition  by  him. 
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Per.  As  70a  think  meet^. — Most  wretched  queen  ! 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear ; 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffin'd,  in  the  ooze ; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 
And  aye-remaining  lamps  \  the  belching  whale. 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells. — O  Lychorida ! 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper. 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer':  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.     Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  fiEuewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

\ExiJt  Lychorida. 

2  SaU.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I  thank  thee.     Mariner,  say  what  coast  is  this  ? 

2  SaH.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre*.    When  canst  thou  reach  it  ? 

2  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  O !  make  for  Tharsus. — 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 

*  Ab  yoa  think  meet]  Modem  editors,  under  the  pretence  proliablj  of 
improving  the  metre,  which  they  oonsider  defective,  becftnae  the  line  only  eon> 
sistB  of  ei^t  ^Uftblee,  insert  B0  it  mt  the  beginning  of  this  speech.  The  pAose 
after  <*  As  70a  think  meet"  amply  makes  up  the  time,  sad  in  this  play  we  must 
generally  tske  the  Tersifieation  as  we  find  it. 

*  And  ATB-remaining  lamps,]  Malane*s  emendation  of  the  old  copies,  whid 
print  *^  ayre  remaining  lamps."  The  allusion,  of  conm,  is  to  the  lamps  kept 
burning  in  monuments. 

'  Bring  me  the  satin  oofpka  :]  Cqfin  in  the  old  copies ;  but  most  likely 
Pericles  was  thinking  of  some  ornaments  kept  by  him  in  a  satin  '^  coffer." 
Malone,  Steeveos,  and  others  adopted  ^ coffer;"  but  in  the  last  scene  of  this 
Act  the  word  **  coffer  "  occurs  again,  and  there  it  seems  to  mean  eofim^  as  if  the 
terms  were  indifferently  employed. 

*  Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.]  Change  thy  course,  (says  Malone)  whieh  is 
now /or  Tyn,  and  go  to  Tkamu, 
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Cannot  hold  out  to  Tynis :  there  FU  leave  it 

At  careful  nursing. — Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner : 

ril  bring  the  body  presently.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cerihon's  House. 

JEfUer  Cerimon,  a  Servant^  and  some  Persons  who  have 

been  Shipwrecked. 

Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  calF? 

Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men : 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.  I  have  been  in  many;  but  such  a  night  as  this. 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endur'd. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return : 
There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothecary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant^  and  the  rest. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Good  morrow,  sir. 

2  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

1  Gent.  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 

'  Doch  my  lord  caU  I]  In  the  norel  founded  open  ^  Pericles,"  m  well  as  in 
Twine's  ▼eniun,  which  preceded  the  pbiy,  Cerimon,  or  the  person  answering  to 
him,  is  called  ^  a  Physician." 
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Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple.     Pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  jou  so  early ; 
Tis  not  our  husbandry. 

Cer.  O !  you  say  well. 

1  Gent.    But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship, 

having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
Tis  most  strange, 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain. 
Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Cer.  I  hold  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning*  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.     Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour. 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up'  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour'd 

forth 

*  Virtue  snd  cuifiniia — ]  ^  Coiining "  here  means  htovUdgej  as  in  Vol.  vi. 
p.  588. 

>  Or  tie  my  trbasubi  up—]  The  old  copies  hare  pleamire ;  but  no  doobt  a 
misprint,  the  compositor  having  caught  the  commencement  of  the  word  from 
the  next  line. 
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Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored : 
^nd  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never — 

Enter  Ttoo  Servants  with  a  Chest. 

Serv.  So ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest : 
Tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set  it  down ;  let's  look  upon't. 

2  Gent.  Tis  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer.  Whatever  it  be, 

Tis  wondrous  heavy.     Wrench  it  open  straight : 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold, 
Tis  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  us. 

2  Gent.  Tis  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  close  'tis  caulk'd  and  bitum'd\ 

Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Serv.  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir. 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open. 

Soft,  soft !  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril.     So,  up  with  it. 
0,  you  most  potent  gods !  what's  here  ?  a  corse  ? 

1  Gent.  Most  strange ! 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm'd  and  entrea- 
sured 
With  ftiU  bags  of  spices !     A  passport  too : 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters  ! 

{^Unfaids  a  Scroll. 

1  How  elofle  'tis  eanlk'd  and  bttum'i^!]     The  old  copies  misprint  ^  bitum'd," 
which,  from  what  has  gone  before,  is  evidently  the  true  word,  bottomed. 
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"*  Here  I  give  to  underHand^  [Reads. 

(If  ier  this  coffin  drive  aJandJ 
/,  king  Pericles^  hme  lost 
This  queen^  worth  all  our  mundane  cost 
Who  finds  her^  gice  her  bur^ng ; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  afee^ 
The  gods  requite  his  charUy  r 

If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

That  even  cracks  for  woe ! — ^This  chanc'd  to-4iigfat. 

2  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks. — They  were  too  rough, 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  fire  within : 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.     I  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered*. 

Enter  a  Servant^  with  Boxes,  Napkins,  and  Fire. 

Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 

The  rough  and  wofiil  music  that  we  have. 

Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 

The  vial  once  more ; — how  thou  stirr'st,  thou  block  !— 

The  music  there ! — ^I  pray  you,  give  her  Mr. 

Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live :  nature  awakes  a  warm 

*  Who  was  by  good  appliance  reoovered.]  The  words  of  the  novel  founded 
upon  **  Pericles"  tend  to  show  that  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and  that  Ceiimon 
means,  that  he  has  heard  of  an  Egyptian  who  had  the  power  of  restoring  those 
who  had  for  nine  hours  lain  in  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The  words  are :— ^  I 
have  read  of  some  Egyptians,  who  after  four  hours'  death  (if  a  man  may  call 
it  so)  hare  raised  impoverished  bodies,  like  to  this,  unto  their  farmer  httlth." 
Perhaps,  for  ^  impoverished,"  we  ought  to  read  mpervktd.  The  Egyptians  were 
celebrated  for  their  magical  powers. 
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Breath  out  of  her  ^:  she  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1  Gent.  The  heayens, 
Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive  !  behold. 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold : 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     Live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be !  [She  moves. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where's  my  lord  ?   What  world  is  this  ? 

2  Gent.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours ! 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen :  now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to. 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.     Come,  come ; 
And  iE^culapius  guide  us ! 

[Ea^eunU  caiTying  Thaisa  away. 

'  Brbath  out  of  her  I]  Malone  states  that  *^  the  old  copies  read — a  woKrnUh 
breath  oat  of  her."  This  should  seem  to  be  a  mistake :  the  text  is  simply, 
**  DatarD  awakes  a  warm  breath  out  of  her  !**  «.  e,  Cerimon  perceives  a  warm 
breath  oome  from  her.  Modem  editors  (some  without  the  slightest  notice,  and 
all  without  the  slightest  necessity)  alter  the  text  of  eyery  old  impression  to  *'  a 
fnmak  breatka  out  of  her."  They  besides,  in  this  part  of  the  play,  take  most 
unwarrantable  liberties  witli  the  versification,  which  is  vexy  irregular :  no 
patching  and  mending  can  reduce  it  to  strict  ten-syllable  measur^,  which  pro- 
bably it  was  never  meant  to  be. 


^ 
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SCENE  III. 

Tharsos.    A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Diontza^  Lychorida,  md 

Marina. 

Per,  Most  honoured  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be  gone : 
My  twelve  months  are  expired,  and  Tyrns  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness ;  the  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you 
mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us^. 

Dion.  O  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought  her 

hither. 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes  ! 

Per,  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.     My  gentle  babe  Marina  (whom. 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may 
Be  mannered  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  com, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upon  you) 


^  Yet  gUmoe  full  wakdbriiiolt  oo  us.]  The  old  eopiee  have  wcmdnm^fj  awi 
in  the  preoedmg  line  thaka  for  ''shAfts,'*  and  Aomrt  fbr  ''hurt,'*  excepting  the 
folio,  1064,  which  haa  Aato.  The  aevenl  ameodmentB  were  introduced  by 
StecTens.  In  the  speech  of  Pericles  the  folio  omits  ^  littgions.**  Lower  do«ti 
Mslone  rejected  the  epithet  **  gentle'*  before  **  babe.** 


^ 
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Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  relieVd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty ; 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Pet.  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to% 
Without  your  vows.    Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  reInain^ 
Though  I  show  will  in't.     So  I  take  my  leave. 
Grood  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect^ 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o'  the 
shore; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  oflfer.     Come,  dear'st  madam. — O !  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord.   {Exeunt 


*  UifSCia8AR*D  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain,]  All  the  old  copies  read 
**  Unaider^d  shall  this  har  of  mine  remain,"  &c.  The  latter  portion  of  the  play 
shows  this  to  be  a  double  corruption :  the  words,  ^  Though  I  show  will  in%" 
appear  to  mean  ^  Though  I  show  myself  wilful  in  doing  so." 


VOL.  VIII. 


J 
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SCENE  IV. 
Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Ceeimon's  House. 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coflfer,  which  are 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  character? 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember. 
Even  on  my  yearning  time*;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  rightly  say.     But  since  king  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne*er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to, 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  &r. 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Gower. 


Gow.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 
Welcomed  and  settled  to  his  own  desire: 


'  Even  on  my  tbarning  time  ;]  The  quutos  read  **  learmitg  time,**  and  the 
folio  **  earning  time.'*  To  yearn  is  to  feel  that  internal  uneaainen,  which  pneedes 
labour  in  women. 
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His  woful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesos, 

Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 

Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 

Whom  our  £u3t-growing  scene  must  find 

At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 

In  music,  letters ;  who  hath  gain'd 

Of  education  all  the  grace, 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place' 

Of  general  wonder.    But  alack ! 

That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 

Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 

Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown  ^ 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  sight' :  this  maid 

Hight  Philoten ;  and  it  is  said 

For  certain  in  our  story,  she 

Would  ever  with  Marina  be : 

Be't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk* 

With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound' 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

'  Wbieli  makeB  her  both  the  hbart  and  place]  The  old  copies  read,  **  Which 
makes  Me  both  the  art  and  phuse." 

*  —  a  wench  full  grown,]  In  all  the  old  editionB  these  lines  are  thus  cor- 
'^P^y  given : — 

^  And  in  this  kind  onr  Cleon  hath 
One  daughter,  and  a  foU  grown  wench." 
Steeveos  restored  the  intended  riiyme. 

'  Even  BivB  for  maxriage  sioht  :]  L  e.  ripe  for  the  sight  of  marriage ;— a 
rtry  dear  reading,  requiring  no  change  of  ^  sight "  to  Jiffkt,  as  Malone  altered  it. 
Thaf  sight"  is  the  true  word  we  have  this  evidence — that  in  Malone's  copy  of 
the  quarto,  1009,  this  passage  stands,  **  Even  riffkt  for  marriage  sight ;"  whereas 
in  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire's  copy  of  the  same  edition,  ri^  was  corrected  (as 
the  sheet  went  through  the  press)  to  **  ripe : "  if  <*  sight"  had  been  an  error,  that 
word  would  probably  not  have  been  passed  over.  We  might  possibly  read, 
** Even  ripe  for  marriage  rite"  on  the  supposition  that  in  the  manuscript  riie 
VBs  spelt  n^,  and  misprinted  **  sight." 

■  —  the  SLKIDBD  silk]  *<  Sleided"  silk  (says  Percy)  is  untwieted  silk,  prepared 
to  be  used  in  the  weaver's  dey  or  day.    The  old  copies  have  '^  ihejf  weav'd." 

'  —  with  sharp  n ekdlb  wound]  ^  Needle  "  is  of  course  here  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable,  as  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  433 ;  and  Vol.  iv.  pp.  89 
and  200.    See  also  the  beginning  of  Act  v.  of  this  play. 

Y  2 
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By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute\ 

That  still  records  with  moan ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina :  so 

With  the  doye  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts» 

And  not  as  given*    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envj  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead : 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow*.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carried  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey. 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way. — 

Dionyza  doth  appear, 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [£«/. 

>  —  the  night-BiRD  mute,]  AU  the  old  oopies  lead  <*  nigfat-M."  It  is 
■omewhat  Btrange  that  so  decided  and  ohYious  a  oorruptioii  was  repeated  in  no 
fewer  than  nine  separate  impreauons :  it  ihowB  the  careleasneaa  with  which 
reprints  of  old  were  made. 

*  Pun  for  this  blow.]    "  Preat  *'  is  nady ;  prU,  Fr.    See  Vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
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SCENE  I. 

Tharsus.     An  open  Place  near  the  Sea-shore. 

Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

DUm.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn  to  dc 
Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon. 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.     Let  not  conscience. 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  in  thy  bosom, 
Inflame  too  nicely^;  nor  let  pity,  which 
£yen  women  have  cast  o%  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon,  ril  do't ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  h< 
Here 
She  comes  weeping  for  her  old  nurse's  death  ^ 
Thou  art  resolv'd? 

Leon.  I  am  resolved. 

Enter  Marina,  wUJi  a  Basket  (f  Flowers. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers':  the  yellows,  blues. 


inflaming  love  in  thy  bosom. 


Inflame  too  nioely ;]    The  old  copies  all  read,  <*  in  flaming  love  in  thy 
bosom  ;*'  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  second  *^  inflame  **  ought  to  be 

i  —  for  her  old  if  vbsb's  death.]    Old  copy, 

**  She  comes  weeping  her  <mdy  mtitnaw  death. 
As  Marina  (says  Perey)  had  been  trained  in  music,  letters,  &c.,  and  had  gained 
all  the  graces  of  education,  Lychorida  could  not  have  been  her  only  muf rev.    I 
would  therefore  read, 

^  Here  comes  she  weeping  her  old  mfrw's  death." 
We  adopt  the  emendation,  but  not  the  improvement  of  the  metre. 

'  To  strew  thy  gbate  with  flowers:]  So  the  folio,  1664,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  correcting  an  error  of  the  quartos,  which  have  green  for  "  g^ve."  In 
the  last  line  of  the  speech,  the  folio  needlessly  substitutes  harrying  for  **  whirr- 
ing," but  in  this  change  it  was  preceded  by  four  of  the  quartos.. 
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The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds. 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
While  summer  days  do  last.     Ah  me,  poor  maid ! 
Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.  How  now,  Marina !  why  do  you  weep  alone'? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?     Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me'.     Lord !  how  your  favour's  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  !    Gome,  come ; 
Give  me  your  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  it. 
Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there, 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.     Gome, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her^ 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
rU  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Gome,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yoursell^ 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.     We  eveiy  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  taken 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you ; 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again :  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Gare  not  for  me ; 

*  —  why  do  you  werp  alone  I]  Malone  tells  us  that  the  earliest  eopMS  reti 
keep  for  "  weep."  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  quarto,  1609,  the  propeitjof 
the  Duke  of  Devonahirey  which,  like  all  the  subsequent  impreasions,  has  **w»f 
alone.''  Either  word  may  be  right,  but,  from  what  lioUowB,  **  weep  "  seeniB  pre- 
ferable, and  probably  was  substituted  for  h^, 

•  A  nurse  of  me.]  The  quarto,  1G09,  alone  puts  this  interrogatiTeiy,  *^  Hsfe 
you  a  nurse  of  me  t " 

1  Leonine,  take  her  by  the  ann,  walk  with  her.]  The  metre  of  this  sptech, 
as  well  as  of  many  others  in  this  play,  is  very  ifrogulaE^  b«t  we,  of  eonne, 
prefer  giving  it  as  in  the  old  editions,  to  any  modem  attempte  to  ameid  liie 
lines.  Steeveus  and  others  thrust  in  various  words  under  this  pretext,  which 
we  have  discarded. 
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I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

DUm.  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  70a. — 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  least. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  jou,  madam. 

jyUm.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while. 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What !  I  must  have  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

{ExU  DiONYZA. 

Is  the  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mot.  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 

Lecn.  Was't  so  ? 

Max.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 
But  cry'd  *^  good  seamen !"  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  hauling  ropes ; 
And,  clas|nng  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Leon.  When  was  this  ? 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom : 
Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvass-climber.     "  Ha !"  says  one,  "  wilt  out  ?" 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stem^:  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Leon.  Come ;  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it.     Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  baste. 

'  From  STEM  to  stem  :]     In  all  the  old  editions  it  is  misprinted,  ^  From  jC«n» 
to  stem."    Coxrected  by  Malone. 
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Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kilFd  ? 
Now  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life. 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mat.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well  favoured,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  you  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Grood  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you :  do  so  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between. 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn. 

And  will  despatch. 

EnJber  Pirates^  whilst  Marina  is  struggling. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain  ! 

[Leonine  runs  awm/. 

2  Pirate.  A  prize !  a  prize ! 

3  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.      Gome,  let's 
have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

[^Ej;eunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 
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SCENE  11. 
Near  the  Same. 

Enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate 
Valdes ; 
And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There's  no  hope  she'll  return.     FU  swear  she's  dead, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — ^But  I'll  see  farther ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her. 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  she  remain, 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain.    \EaiL 


SCENE  III. 
Mitylene.     A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pond.  Boult. 

BwU.  Sir. 

Pond.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is  full 
of  gallants :  we  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by 
being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  they  with  continual  action  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore,  let's  have  fresh  ones,  whate'er  we 
pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to  be  used 
in  every  trade  we  shall  never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true:  'tis  not  the  bringing  up 
of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up  some 
eleven 
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BaulL  Ay,  to  eleven ;  and  brought  them  down  again. 
But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man?  The  stuff  we  have,  a 
strong  vrind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so  pitifully 
sodden. 

Pond.  Thou  say'st  true ;  they're  too  unwholesome  o' 
conscience'.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is  dead,  that  lay 
with  the  little  baggage. 

BouU.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him ;  she  made  him 
roast-meat  for  worms.    But  FU  go  search  the  market 

[jErtf  BouLT. 

Pond.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  over — 

B(w>d.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a  shame 
to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pond.  O!  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger : 
therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up  some 
pretty  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched 
Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  vidth  the  gods 
will  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come ;  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we  ?  ay,  and  better  too ;  we  offend 
worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade;  it's  no 
calling.    But  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  Boult,  and  the  Pirates  with  Marina. 

BouU.  Come  your  ways.  My  masters,  you  say  she's 
a  virgin? 

1  Pirate.  O,  sir !  we  doubt  it  not. 

BcuU.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this  piece, 
you  see :  if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I  have  lost  mv 
earnest. 


'  thby'rb  too  unwholesome  o*  conscience.]  The  old  copies  all  road»  ^  Ihciv't 
two  unwholesunic  o'  couaciencc;*'  but  the  Pander  does  not  appear  to  be  spcskiog 
of  any  particular  number. 
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Bawd.  Boult,  lias  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  &ce»  speaks  well,  and  has  ex- 
cellent good  clothes:  there's  no  farther  necessity  of 
qoaiities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

BauU.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  you  shall  have 
your  money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in:  instruct 
her  what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not  be  raw  in  her 
entertainment.  \^Ej;eunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  her  age,  with  warrant 
of  her  virginity,  and  cry,  "  He  that  will  give  most, 
shall  have  her  first."  Such  a  maidenhead  were  no 
cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been.  Gret  this 
done  as  I  command  you. 

BauU.  Performance  shall  follow.  [Exit  Boult. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow ! 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;  or  that  these  pirates, 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  o'erboard  thrown  me 
For  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Bawd.  Why  lament  yon,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  ])art  in  you. 

Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are 
like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  iault. 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen 
of  all  fashions.  You  shall  &re  well :  you  shall  have 
the  diflference  of  all  complexions.  What !  do  you  stop 
your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

3 
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Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be^  an  I  be  not  a 
woman? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Many,  whip  thee,  gosling:  I  think  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  with  you.  Ck>me,  you  are  a 
young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be  bowed  as  I  would 
have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men, 
then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men 
stir  you  up. — ^Boult's  returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

Bank.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  tlie  number  of  her 
hairs :  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr*ythee,  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  find 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger 
sort? 

Bouk.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There  was 
a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went^  to  bed  to 
her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his 
best  ruff  on. 

Bouk.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  you 
know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who  ?  monsieur  Veroles  ? 

Bouk.  Ay:  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  pro- 
clamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he 
would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  disease 


*  —ao  watered,  that  he  went—]  **  So"  and  ^diat "  are  not  in  the  first 
edition,  but  in  all  othen.  Nevertheless,  the  original  reading  may  be  right,  and 
it  is  intelligible :  we  should  therefore  pivfer  it,  if  we  had  not  ancient  authoritj 
to  the  contrary. 
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hither:  here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I  know,  he  will 
come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

BouU.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller, 
we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me :  you  must  seem 
to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit  willingly;  to 
despise  profit^  where  you  have  most  gain.  To  weep 
that  you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in  your  lovers : 
seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  a  mere  profit'. 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

BouU.  O !  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her  home : 
these  blushes  of  her's  must  be  quenched  with  some 
present  practice. 

Baiffd.  Thou  say'st  true,  i'  faith,  so  they  must;  for 
your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is  her  way 
to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But,  mis- 
tress, if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  may's!  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

Botdl.  I  may  so  ? 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  yoimg  one,  I 
like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Bodt.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  changed 
yet. 

Bawd.  Boult)  spend  thou  that  in  the  town :  report 
what  a  sojourner  we  have;  you'll  lose  nothing  by 
custom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she  meant 
thee  a  good  turn ;  therefore,  say  what  a  paragon  she  is, 
and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of  thine  own  report. 

BofuU.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so 
awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty 
stir  up  the  lewdly  inclined.  FU  bring  home  some  to- 
night. 

*  —  ind  that  opinion  a  micrb  profit]    i.  e.  an  abtoluU  or,  in  this  place,  ortiata 
pioftt 
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Bawd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep^ 
Untied  I  still  my  viigin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?   Pray  yon, 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  [EsfOuL 


SCENE  IV. 

« 

Tharsus.     A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Diontza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?     Can  it  be  undone  ? 

Ck.  O  Dionyza !  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne*er  look'd  upon. 

Dion.  I  think. 

You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  VfetQ  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world, 
rd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.     O  lady ! 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
r  the  justice  of  compare !     O  villain  Leonine ! 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too. 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  fietce :  what  canst  thou  say. 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.     Nurses  are  not  the  fates, 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night ;  FU  say  so.     Who  can  cross  it  ? 
Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent  ^ 


*  UnlesB  you  play  the  pious  innooent,]  It  fltandB  ^  vmpUmM  iimooeiit "  in  tbe 
quarto,  1609  :  all  Uie  later  impresBioiiB  omit  the  incongmoDB  epithet.  Monek 
Mason  proposed  to  read  ^pvm$  iimoceiit,"  and  his  conjecture  is  fully  oonfirmed 
by  the  novel  founded  upon  the  pUy,  for  there  Dionyxa  says  to  her  husband,  ''U 
such  a  fiom  iiMoeent  as  yourself  do  not  reveal  it  unto  him." 
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And  for  an  honest  attribute,  crj  out, 
"  She  died  by  foul  play." 

CU.  O !  go  to.     Well,  well ; 

Of  all  the  &ults  beneath  the  heavens^  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  pre-consent',  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then ; 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child*,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  £Eu*e ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at»  and  held  a  malkin^ 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.     It  pierc'd  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural. 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find. 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?    We  wept  after  her  hearse. 
And  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finish'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 

y  —  hiB  PKB-conaentJ     In  the  quarto,  1609,  **^  his  ftino^  consent." 
'  She  did  disdain  my  child,]     Steevens  plauBibly  saggested  that  we  ought  to 
read  "*  didain  my  chUd,"  inaamueh  as  Marina  did  not  "  disdain  "  Philoten,  but 
show  her  off  to  disadvantage.    The  old  copies  afford  a  clear  meaning. 

•  —  and  held  a  malkin,]     A  **  malkin "  is  a  low  wench.    We  have  had 
"  kiteheo  malkin  "  in  <<  Coriolanus,"  Vol.  vi.  p.  178. 
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A  genera]  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

Cle.  Thoa  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  with  thine  angePs  &ce. 
Seize  with  thine  eaglets  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiouslj 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies : 
But  yet,  I  know,  you'll  do  as  I  advise.  [Ejteunl, 

Enter  Go  web,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina  at 

TharmsK 

Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 
make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for't ; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination') 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime. 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I  do  beseech  yoa. 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you. 
The  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight, 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late ' 
Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate. 


1  At  Thanos.]     Here,  according  to  the  folio,  1664,  in  which  the  Acts  an 
first  marked,  Act  iy.  commences. 

*  —  (to  take  your  imagination,)]     In  all  the  old  eopieis  ^  oar  imaginatka." 

*  Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late,  Ac]     In  erery  old  copy  these  Inm  are 
misplaced : — 

**  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind 
Is  left  to  governs  it,  yon  beare  in  mind. 
Old  Escanes  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  hie  estate. 
Well  sailing  ships  and  bounteous  winds  have  brought 
This  king  to  Thanus,"  &c. 
The  transposition,  suggested  by  Steeveos,  renden  the  paaMge  clear. 
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Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  io  mind. 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

WellHsailing  ships,  and    bounteous  winds,   have 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus,  (think  this  pilot  thought. 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on^) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 

Dumb  show. 

Enter  Pericles  with  his  Train^  at  one  door ;  Cleon  and 
DioNYZA  at  the  other.  Cleon  shows  Pericles  the 
Tomb  of  Marina  ;  whereat  Pericles  makes  lament- 
atiouj  puts  on  Sackcloth^  and  in  a  mighty  passion 
departs. 

Gow.  See,  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show ! 
This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o'er- 

showYd, 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.     He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.     Now,  please  you,  wit "' 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

"  The  fairest^  sweeCst^  and  best^  lies  here^ 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year : 
She  was  of  Tj/rus^  the  kirk's  daughter^ 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter. 

*  —  your  thoughts  gboi^  on]     Gtone^  for  ^  grow  on,*'  in  all  the  old  copies. 

*  Now,  plettM  yon,  witj    Now,  be  ploMod  to  ibiioir.    The  word  is  still  in  use. 

VOL.  VIII.  ^ 
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Marina  was  she  ceiWd;  and  at  her  bbrth^ 

Thetis^  being  pnmd\  swaUoufd  some  pari  o'  the 

earth: 
Therefore  the  earthy  fearing  to  be  derfloiw% 
Hath  Thetis*  birthrdiUd  on  the  heavens  bestoufd: 
Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she*U  neoer  stint) 
Make  racing  battertf  upon  shores  of  flintr 

No  visor  does  become  black  villany. 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead. 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scene  must  play 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-apday. 

In  her  unholy  service.     Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.         [EriL 


SCENE  V. 


Mitylene.     A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 

Enter  from  the  Brothel^  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2  Gent.  No ;  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place  as 
this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there!  did 
you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.     Come,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy- 
houses.     Shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1  Gent.  I'll  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous;  but 
I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  for  ever.  [Ejtemt^ 


*  Thris,  being  prcmd,]  Ereiy  old  copy  oonraptly  reads,  ^  7%al  «  being 
proud.'*  Bfalone  oompbdnB  thftt  the  Btrange  blunder  is  oommitted  in  the 
*^  modem  editions,"  as  if  it  were  not  found  elsewliere. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Batod^  and  Boult. 

Pond.  WeH  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of 
her,  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her!  she  is  able  to  freeze  the 
god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation:  we  must 
either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her.  When  she 
should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  the  kind- 
ness of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her 
reasons,  her  master  reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees,  that 
she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should 
cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

BouU.  Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she'll  disfamish 
us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers 
priests. 

Pond.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness  for 
me ! 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but  by 
the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Lysimachus, 
disguised. 

BouiL  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 

Enter  Lysimachus. 

L^s.  How  now !    How  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 
Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour ! 
Bouit.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good  health. 
Lffs.  You  may  so ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that  your 
resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.     How  now,  whole- 

z2 
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some  iniquity  M  have  you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal, 
and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  We  haye  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would — but 
there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lifs.  If  she'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou  would'st 
say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say,  well 
enough. 

Lys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BouU.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red,  you 
shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she  had 
but— 

Lys.  What,  pr'ythee  ? 

BouU.  O,  sir !  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  le^ 
than  it  ^ves  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk; — 
never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you. — ^Is  she  not  a  fair 
creature  ? 

Lys.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  at 
sea.     Well,  there's  for  you :  leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave:  a 
word,  and  I'll  have  done  presently. 

Lys.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an 
honourable  man.  {To  Marina 

Mtj^.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  country,  and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to 

'  ^  Mioleeoiiie  iiaquirr,]  ^  Iniquity  "  is  misprinted  iayiiwity  in  every  old 
copy  after  the  first.  The  printer  of  the  quarto,  1619,  pooaibly  thought  ^  imquty" 
a  miaprint,  and  himself  mi^rinted  MHjnmdy  for  im^puint^. 
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him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  be  is  in  that,  I  know 
not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fencing, 
will  you  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line  your  apron  with 
gold. 

Mar,  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thankfully 
receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she's  not  paced  yet ;  you  must  take 
some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come,  we 
will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together.     Go  thy  ways^ 

[Ejpeunt  Bawdy  Pandery  and  Boult. 

Lys.  Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  been  at 
this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  ? 

Lffs.  Why,  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade.  Please 
you  to  name  it. 

Lffs.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  ? 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young?  Were  you  a 
gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

lAfs.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims  you  to 
be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such 
resort,  and  will  come  into  it?  I  hear  say,  you  are 
of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of  this 
place. 

Lys.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto 
you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

'  Go  thy  ways.]  These  words,  addressed  probably  to  the  Pander,  (or  pos- 
sibly to  Marina,  as  a  sort  of  instruction  not  to  be  too  backward)  are  only  in  the 
quarto,  1609.  Some  modem  editors  have  assigned  them  to  Lysimachus,  without 
any  information  as  to  the  change  made  in  the  distribution.  They  may  belong 
to  Lyaimachos,  but  we  prefer  adherence  to  the  old  copies,  when  a  change  is  not 
required  by  the  sense. 
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Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman ;  she  that  sets  seed  and 
roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O!  you  have  heard 
something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand  aloof  for  more 
serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to  thee,  pretty  one, 
my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else,  look  friendly 
upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place: 
come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Ijy$.   How's  this?    how's  this? — Some  more; — ^be 
sage. 

Mar.  For  me,  * 

That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  in  this  sty',  where,  since  I  came. 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic, — 
That  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place. 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

Lyn.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could'st  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd  thou 

could'st. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it.     Hold,  here's  gold  for  thee : 
Persevere  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee ! 

Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.    Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 

*  Hath  plfto'd  me  in  this  sty,]    Modem  edtton  have  re-written  this  ptflaigc 
as  follows : — 

^  Halh  plac'd  me  \art  tncMii  this  loaUkmrme  sty.*' 
Lower  down,  they  inserted  good  before  ^gods."    This  is  most  anwamntaUy 
misrepresenting  the  ancient  text. 
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Hold,  here*8  more  gold  for  thee. 

A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief. 

That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !     If  thou  dost  hear 

From  me^  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

Enter  Boult. 

BoviL  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lffs.  Avaunt,    thou    damned    door-keeper!      Your 
house, 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it,  would 
Sink,  and  overwhelm  you.     Away ! 

[Emt  Lysimachus. 

BaoU.  How's  this?  We  must  take  another  course 
with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not  worth 
a  breakfiast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the  cope\ 
shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let  me  be  gelded  like  a 
spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BouU.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off,  or 
the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it.  Come  your 
way.  We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven  away. 
Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re'^nter  Bau>d. 

Bawd.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

BouU.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress:  she  has  here 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd.  O,  abominable ! 

B(ndl.  She  makes  our  profession'  as  it  were  to  stink 
afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever ! 

BouU.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like 
a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snow- 
baU ;  saying  his  prayers,  too. 

I  —  under  the  oopk,]    t.  e,  under  the  oope  or  covering  of  heaven. 
>  Sbe  makes  our  profeeBion— ]  .  In  all  the  old  copies  it  is,  "He  makes,"  but 
it  was  probably  a  misprint. 
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Bawd*  Boult^  take  her  away ;  use  her  at  thy  pleasure : 
crack  the  glass  of  her  virginitj,  and  make  the  rest 
malleable. 

Botdt.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.  Harky  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures:  away  with  her.  Would  she 
had  never  come  within  my  doors. — Many  hang  you ! — 
She's  bom  to  undo  us. — ^Will  you  not  go  the  way  of 
women-kind?  Marry  come  up,  my  dish  of  chastity 
with  rosemary  and  bays !  [Ejrit  Bawd. 

Boult.  Come,  mistress ;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar.  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Bault.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Botdt.  Come  now,  your  one  thing 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master;  or 
rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou  art. 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  boldest  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change : 
Thou'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel* 
That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib ; 
To  the  cholerick  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  go  to  the  wars, 
would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money  enough  in  the  end  to 
buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.     Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 

'  —  to  overy  coystrbl]  ''  Coystrel  '*  seems  to  bo  corrupted  from  iettrd^  s 
bastarrl  kind  of  hawk.  The  word  liAs  occurred  before  in  Vot  iiL  p.  331.  In  the 
quarto,  1609,  it  is  spelt  cmUnlL 
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Serve  bj  indenture  to  the  common  hangman : 

Anj  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this ; 

For  what  thou  professest,  a  baboon,  could  he  speak. 

Would  own  a  name  too  dear.     That  the  gods 

Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  place ! 

Here,  here's  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  by  me^ 

Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance. 

With  other  virtues,  which  111  keep  from  boast ; 

And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 

Yield  many  scholars. 

Bnult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BauU.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee :  if  I 
can  place  thee,  I  wiU. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women  ? 

Botdt.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongst 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought 
you,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  consent ;  therefore, 
I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your  purpose,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough. 
Come ;  Fll  do  for  thee  what  I  can :  come  your  ways. 

[Exeunt. 

*  If  that  thy  master  would  gain  by  me,]  This  line,  consisting  only  of  nine 
syllables,  may  be  considered  defective,  but  it  is  so  in  every  ancient  edition, 
which  we  prefer  to  follow.    In  this  line  modem  editors  insert  amgkt^ 

**  If  that  thy  master  would  gain  cm^  by  me,'* 
in  order  to  make  up  the  measure  ;  but  what  pretence  is  there  for  saying  that 
omgkt  was  Shakespeare's  word,  when  other  monosyllables  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  as  well  t  It  is  surely  much  better  to  alter  the  text  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  sense,  and  when  words  are  necessarily  inserted,  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  fact. 
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ACT  V. 

Enter  Goweb. 

Goto.    Marina    thus  the  brothel    scapes,  and 

chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs,   and  with  her  needle 

composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry. 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 
Her  inkle*,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry: 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.     Here  we  her  place. 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 
Where  we  left  him  on  the  sea,  tumbled  and  tost ; 
And,  driven  before  the  winds*,  he  is  arrived 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells:    and  on  this 

coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.     The  city  strivM 


»  Her  INKLK,]  In  a  note  to  '<  Love's  Labonr's  Lost,"  Vol.  u.  p.  315,  U  is 
said  that  **  inkle  "  is  a  kind  of  tape,  and  this  passage  in  **  Pericles  "  is  asnallj 
referred  to ;  but  here  it  should  rather  seem  to  mean  a  species  of  coloured  thread 
or  worsted,  used  in  the  working  of  fruit  and  flowers.  In  this  line  the  old 
copies  haTe  twine  for  **  twin,"  which  Malone  judicioosly  substituted. 
•  — ^— ^  tumbled  and  tost ; 
And,  driven  before  the  winds,]  We  follow  here  the  quarto,  1619,  and  the 
later  impressions :  the  first  quarto  reads, 

"  we  there  him  left 

Where  driven,"  &e. 
but  the  same  information  has  been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the  line.    Makme 
Bubetitttted  lod  for  l^;  but  Pericles  was  not  there  lost ;  and  even  if  loet  far  a 
titiie  be  the  supposed  meaning,  the  |X)et  would  hardljr  have  used  an  expresaoa 
8o  ambiguous. 
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God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep:  from  whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tynan  ship  espies. 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense ; 
And  to  him  in  his  baige  with  fervour  hies'. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  mighty 
Shall  be  discovered ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark. 

SCENE  I. 

On  board  Pericles'  Ship,  off  Mitylene.  A  Pavilion 
on  deck,  with  a  Curtain  before  it ;  Pericles  within 
it,  reclining  on  a  Couch.  A  Barge  lying  beside  the 
Tyrian  Vessel. 

Enter  Two  Sailors^  one  beionging  to  the  Tyrian  Vessel, 
t/ie  other  to  the  Barge ;  to  them  Helicanus. 

TtfT.  Sail.  Where's  the  lord  Helicanus  ?  he  can  re- 
solve you.  [2b  the  Sailor  of  Miiyhne. 
O  here  he  is. — 

Sir,  there's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus,  the  governor, 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.     What  is  your  will  ? 

Hd.  That  he  have  his.    Call  up  some  gentlemen. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  Two  or  Three  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
ffel.  Gentlemen, 


7  —  «yiih  VBRTOUR  hies.]  Malone's  copy  of  the  quarto,  1009,  reftdB  ^  with 
former  hies :"  this  is  smother  pawmge  corrected  as  the  pUy  went  through  the 
press,  because  the  copy  m  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Deronshire  has  the  true 
word  **  with /ervour  hies." 
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There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard :  I  pray 
Greet  him  fairly". 

IGentlemen  and  Sailors  descend^  and  go  on  board 

the  Barge. 

ErUer^Jrom  thence^  Lysimachus  and  Lords;  the  Tyrim 

Gentlemen^  and  the  Two  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can  in  aught  you  would 
Resolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir !  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Hd.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hei.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

Hd.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Hd.  You  may, 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 

•  Greet  him  fairly.]  So  the  qmurto,  lfi09:  the  later  editk»8y  ikem;  bot 
Helicanos  refers  to  LysiiiiaehiiSy  who  hud  been  mentioned  by  the  Tyrian  nikir ; 
and  by  **  some  of  worth,"  Helieanus,  of  ooarse,  means  some  person  of  worth. 
Modem  editors,  not  perceiving  this,  have,  without  warrant  or  notiee,  throst  i 
word  mto  the  line,  and  read  "  some  om  of  worth."  However,  this  is  a  trifling 
liberty,  compared  with  others  they  have  not  scrupled,  silently  or  avowedlj,  to 
take  with  the  old  text 
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To  any. 

Lys.  Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish*. 

Hd.  Behold  him.    [Pericles  discovered.']    This  was 
a  goodly  person, 
Till  the  disaster  that  one  mortal  night 
Drove  him  to  this. 

I^s.  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preserve  you ! 
Hail,  royal  sir ! 

Jlel.  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylenc,  I  durst 
wager. 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  Tis  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafened  parts'^ 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  iair^st  of  all. 
And  with  her  fellow  maids  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[J5fe  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords. — EantLord. 

Hel.  Sure,  all  effectless ;  yet  nothing  weUl  omit. 
That  bears  recovery's  name. 

But,  since  your  kindness  we  have  stretch'd  thus  far. 
Let  us  beseech  you^ 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have. 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

'  Yet  let  me  obtain  my  wish.]  In  the  quarto,  1609,  alone,  tbeee  words  are 
made  part  of  the  speech  of  Helicanus.  The  next  speech  was  therefore  assigned 
to  Lysimachns.  **  Mortal  mgkt  **  is  misprinted  ^  mortal  wight "  in  all  the  old 
editiona. 

**  —  tfarongh  his  dbafbn'o  parts,]  The  old  copies  all  read  "  defended  parts  :" 
the  alteratiMi  was  by  Malone,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  ought  to  be 
followed.  Three  lines  lower,  the  old  oopies  are  oormpt  by  omitting  **  with,*' 
•nd  **]a,*'  both  necessary  to  the  sense. 

'  Let  us  beseech  you,]  Here  Malone  added  **  further,"  without  any  authority, 
and  merely  because  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  line  too  short. 
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Lys.  O,  sir !  a  courteBy, 

Which,  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  so  inflict  our  province. — ^Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king^s  sorrow. 

Hd.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you ; — 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 


Enter  Lord^  Marina,  and  a  young  Lady. 

Lys.  O !  here  is 
The  lady  that  I  sent  for.     Welcome,  fiur  one ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence'? 

Hd.  She's  a  gallant  lady. 

Lys.  She's  such  a  one,  that  were  I  well  assured  she 
came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  Fd  wish 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. — 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty' 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  sufier'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her, 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous ! 

[Marina  sings^. 

>  IbH  not  a  goodly  puniircs  t]    **  Present "  in  the  old  impreeoione. 

*  —  all  goodness  that  eonsists  in  bouiitt]  In  the  original  copies,  ftemrtjr  is 
pat  for  "  boonty,"  to  which  Steevens  plausibly  altered  it.  In  the  next  line  bat 
one,  <<  artificial  >it "  is  misprinted  <"  artificial  jbt^'." 

'  Marina  sings.]    No  song  is  giren  in  the  plaj,  but  aoeording  to  the  novel 
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Lys.  Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mixr.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

McBT.  Hail,  sir !  my  lord,  lend  ear. — 

Per.  Hum!  ha! 

Mot.  I  am  a  maid. 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet :  she  speaks, 
My  lord,  that  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  mdign  my  state. 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings ; 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek. 


founded  npon  **  Pericles,"  the  fullowing  is  what  is  sung  by  Marina  on  the 
;  and,  excepting  in  the  omiwioD  of  a  concluding  couplet,  . 
**  He  will  not  let,  in  care  and  thought, 
You  still  to  live,  and  all  for  nought,'* 
is  not  in  the  same  measure  as  the  rest,  it  agrees  rery  nearly  with  the 
veraion  of  the  words  in  the  CTeito  IZomanomm,  trandated  by  Twine,  and  quoted 
by  Malone : — 

^  Amongst  the  harlots  foul  I  walk. 
Yet  harlot  none  am  I : 
The  rose  among  the  thorns  it  grows, 
And  is  not  hurt  thereby. 

**  The  thief  that  stole  me,  sure  I  think, 
Is  slain  before  this  time. 
A  bawd  me  bought,  yet  am  I  not 
Defil'd  by  fleshly  crime. 

^  Were  nothfaig  pleasanter  to  me 
Than  parents  mine  to  know  : 
I  am  the  issue  of  a  king  ; 
My  blood  from  kings  doth  flow. 

**  I  hope  that  God  will  mend  my  state, 
And  send  a  better  day. 
Leave  off  your  tears,  pluck  up  your  heart, 
And  banish  care  away. 

''  Show  gladness  in  your  countenance. 
Cast  up  your  cheerful  eyes : 
That  God  remains  that  once  of  nought 
Created  earth  and  skies.*' 
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And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  **  Go  not  till  he  speak.** 

Per.  My  fortunes — ^parentage — good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus  ?  what  say  jou  ? 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parraitage. 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  something  that — ^What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores'? 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores ; 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been:  my  queen's  square 

brows; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voic'd ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cas*d  as  richly :  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hun- 
gry, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech.  —  Where  do  yon 

live? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe^ 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history, 

Twould  seem  like  lies,  disdained  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee,  speak : 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  looVst 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 


*  Here  of  these  BBO&ia  f  ]    For  "  shores,*'  both  in  this  and  the  next  line,  the 
old  copies  read  tkem. 

*  You  make  mora  rich  to  owe  I]     i.  e,  to  own.    We  have  so  freqnentlj  had 
**  owe"  for  Qwm  orponem,  that  it  is  nnneeeasary  to  refer  to  instances. 
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Fop  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in.     I'll  believe  thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation. 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  lov*d  indeed.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  thou  not  say',  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee)  that  thou  earnest 
From  good  descending? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  saidst 
Thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal  mine. 
If  both  were  bpen'd. 

ilfar.  Some  such  thing 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  stoiy ; 

If  thine  considered  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  Gfuffer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act*     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How   lost  thou  them^?     Thy  name,   my  most  kind 

virgin? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee.     Come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  O !  I  am  mock'd, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Or  here  FU  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I'll  be  patient. 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name 


'  Didst  thou  not  bat,]     All  the  old  copies  misprint,  **  Didst  thou  not  Aay,^'' 
*  How  lost  thna  racMt]     Malone  added  ''them"  to  the  text,  and  it  seems 
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Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power ; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How !  a  king^s  daughter? 

And  caird  Marina? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  me ; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  ficdry 
Motion  ? — ^Well ;  speak  on.     Where  were  you  bom. 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mot.  Called  Marina, 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea !  what  mother*? 

Mot.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  minute  I  was  bom. 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Per.  O !  stop  there  a  little. 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  duIFd  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal ;  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter's  buried. — ^Well : — ^where  were  you  bred  ? 
ril  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story. 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mot.  You  scom^:  believe  me,  'twere  best  I  did  give 
o'er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.     Yet»  give  me  leave : 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  you  bred  ? 

Mar.  The  king,  my  &ther,  did  in  Tharsus  leave  me. 
Till  crael  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 


'  At  Mft !  what  mother  1]  So  the  qmrlo,  1609,  eonipletfa^  liie  line  :  hier 
editions  have  <<  At  sea  I  idkoeNif  ayMoArrf  In  the  nert  line  hat  one,  modem 
editon  hare  mlently  foisted  wry  into  the  Tene,  though  not  fbond  in  a  emgle 
ancient  edition. 

>  Yon  aooaif :]  So  eyery  old  oopy,  and  rightfy,  with  nfemiee  to  what 
Perides  has  just  Mid.  Bfalone  altered  the  text  to  ^  Foa^tt  Morae  heliefv  me,'* 
&C.,  hut  quite  unneceesarily. 
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Did  seek  to  murder  me ;  and  having  woo'd 

A  TiUain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do% 

A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 

Brought  me  to  Mitjlene.    But,  good  sir. 

Whither  will  you  have  me  ?     Why  do  you  weep  ?     It 

may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impostor :  no,  good  fitith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 

Hd.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor, 
Most  vrise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hd.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Ljfs.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus !  strike  me,  honoured  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain. 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.     O !  come  hither. 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again. — O  Helicanus ! 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother^s  name  ?  tell  ine  but  that, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enougli. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray. 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  tell  me,  now, 

Aa  2 
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My  drown'd  queen's  name,  (as  in  the  rest  you  said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect)  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 
And  another  like  to  Pericles  thy  &ther'. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thaisa  Mras  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee !  rise ;  thou  art  my  child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments !     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been, 
By  savage  Cleon :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — ^Who  is  this  ? 

Hd.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state. 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you. 

Give  me  my  robes !    I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens,  bless  my  girl !    But  hark !  what  music  ? — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina^  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt*. 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — ^But  what  music  ? 

Hd.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him :  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds !     Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  Music  ?  My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music : 

It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes :  let  me  re8t\  \He  sleeps. 


>  And  ▲ROTiua  uks  to  Perides  thy  frlher.]  This  is  the  aneient  text: 
Monok  Mason  would  ehan^  ^  like  "  to  Itfe,  and  Bialone  would  read  ^  A  mother 
like,**  &e.    We  see  no  anfficient  reason  for  alteration. 

*  —  for  yet  he  aeems  to  doubt,]  In  the  old  copies,  **  doubt  **  is  printed  dML 
The  mistake  is  evident. 

*  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes  :  let  me  rest]  Halone,  without  even  the  excose 
that  it  corrects  the  measure,  much  less  that  there  was  any  corruption,  rmM 
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lAfs.  A  pillow  for  his  head. 

{The  Curtain  before  the  Pavilion  g/* Pericles 
is  closed. 
So  leave  him  alL — Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief 
ni  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  Marina, 
and  Lady. 
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The  Same. 

Pericles  on  the  Deck  asleep ;  Diana  appearing  to  him 

in  a  vision. 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus :  hie  thee  thither. 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together. 
Before  the  people  all. 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call, 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life^. 
Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe : 
Do%  and  be  happy*,  by  my  silver  bow. 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  disappears. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Helicanus ! 


*  Hangs  <m  mine  eye-lids.*'  Other  modem  editors  adhere  more  nearly,  though 
not  eksely,  to  the  text,  by  giving  **  Hang  on  mine  eyes."  This  Tariation,  where 
the  measmne  is  generally  so  uncertain  and  irregular,  is  of  trifling  importance. 

*  —  repetition  to  the  life.]  In  the  old  copies  it  stands  '^  to  the  Uke^ 
whieh  was  most  probably  an  error  of  the  press.  This  mistake  gires  more  coun- 
tenance to  Monck  Mason's  conjecture  respecting  a  former  line,  p.  356. 

*  Do't,  and  bb  happy,]  *<  Be^"  neoeasary  to  &e  sense  and  measure,  is  omitted 
in  all  the  old  editions. 
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Enter  Ltsdcachus,  Helicanus,  and  Mabina. 

HeL  Sir. 

Per.  Mj  poipose  uras  for  Tharsus^  there  to  strike 
The  inhoepitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Tom  oar  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  FIl  tell  thee  why. — 
Shall  we  refresh  U8»  sir,  upon  your  shore. 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

L^s.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  you  come 
ashore, 
I  have  another  suit'. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail. 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

£^s.  Sir,  lend  your  amL 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [EreitnL 

Enter  Goweb,  befiyre  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesm. 

Gow.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as  my  last  boon*,  give  me, 
For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me, 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows. 
What  minstrel^,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylen, 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  thrived. 
That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiVd 
To  fieur  Marina;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice, 

^  I  hare  another  snT.]  ^'Siiii'*  is  miiprinted  J^gH  in  tbe  cdd  edttioak 
Malone  nude  the  oonectkn. 

*  This,  AS  my  last  boon,]  ^  Aa"  b  wanting  in  the  old  o(^ies.  Modem  a£tan 
mentioQ  thia  inaertion,  bat  aay  nothing  about  adding  ha»  befiore  ^'thriVd," 
below ;  an  addition  that  ia  on  no  aoooont  nqviredi  if  only  the  foU  point  be 
obeerved  in  reading  the  line. 
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As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  boand, 

The  mterim,  pray  joo,  all  confound. 

In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filPd, 

And  wishes  fall  out  as  they*re  willed. 

At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see, 

Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 

Is  by  your  &noy's  thankful  doom.  IJSant. 


SCENE  ni. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  Thaisa  standing 
near  the  Altar,  as  high  Priestess;  a  number  of 
Virgins  on  each  side;  Cerimon  and  other  Inhabit- 
ants of  Ephesus  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  urith  his  Train;  Lysimachus,  Heli- 

canus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.  Hail  Dian !  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
At  Pentapolis,  the  fair  Thaisa. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  calPd  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess ! 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.     She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon,  whom  at  fourt  een  years 
He  sought  to  murder,  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  fevour*!* — 


*  Voiee  and  fatour  !]     **  Favour "  is  of  ooune  here,  as  in  many  otlier 
instances,  eouwUnanee, 
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You  are,  you  aie— O  royal  Pericles ! —         [She/idnts. 

Per.  What  means    the   woman'?    she  dies:    help, 
gentlemen ! 

Cer.  Noble  sir, 
K  you  have  told  Diana*8  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no : 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  Tis  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady. — O !  she's  but  o'eijoy'd. 
Early  in  blust'ring  mom  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  op'd  the  coffin. 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recovered  her,  and  placM  her 
Here,  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  sir,   they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my 
house. 
Whither  I  invite  you.     Look !  Thaisa  is  recovered. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.     O,  my  lord ! 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?     Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are.     Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead,  and  drown'd. 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Ttun.  Now  I  know  you  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  fieither,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Shouos  a  Iting. 


1  What  means  the  womah  t]  So  the  quarto,  1619,  and  sabseqaent  editiuiv: 
the  quarto,  1609,  ''What  means  the  mmm  ?"  which  may  have  been  a  misprint 
for  num:  it  would  suit  the  measure  better,  and  it  would  not  be  unpreeedeotod  to 
call  a  priestess  of  Diana  a  nun. 
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Per.  This,  this:   no  more,  you  gods!  your  present 
kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sports :  you  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O !  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother^s  bosom. 

\Knedi  to  Thaisa. 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here.    Flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
Thaisa; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Bless'd,  and  mine  own ! 

Hd.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 

Thai.  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly  from 
Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute : 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  ? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  Twas  Helicanus,  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation ! 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found. 
How  possibly  preserVd,  and  whom  to  thank. 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power ;  that 

can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir. 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord: 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
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Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  wua  fbimd  with  her; 
How  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple. 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Dian !  bless  thee  for  thy  vision, 
I  will  offer  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fiiir-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.     And  now, 
This  ornament. 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I  clip  to  form'; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd. 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  Fll  beautify. 

Thai.  Lord  Gerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit; 
Sir,  my  father's  dead. 

Per.  Heayens,  make  a  star  of  him !     Yet  there,  my 
queen. 
We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselyes 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days : 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay. 
To  hear  the  rest  untoldw — Sir,  lead's  the  way*. 

[EseunL 

Enter  Gower. 

Gaw.  In  Antiochus,  and  his  daughter,  you  have 
heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen,  and  daughter,  seen. 
Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen, 


And  now, 


This  ornament, 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I  elip  to  form,]  i  e.  <*  Mjr  beard,  tkm  nato 
me  look  dismal,  will  I  clip  to  fonn."  Modem  editors,  nnder  pretence  of  eor^ 
recting  the  imgolar  Terse,  insert,  among  other  words^  ^  my  loT*d  Msiins,"  is 
this  pasBSge,  without  the  slightest  aothority.  How  do  we  know  thai  Sbskeapean 
completed  the  metre  in  this  way,  or  that  he  did  porposdj  leave  the  Une  ine* 
gular  and  abrupt  1 

*  Sir,  lead's  the  way.]  i  «.  **  lead  m  the  way ;"  a  Tory  oommon  oontnetioo, 
and  found  in  all  the  old  copies.  Modem  editors  hare  printed,  **  Sir,  lesd  the 
way." 
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Virtue  preserv'd*  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last 

In  Helicanus  may  you  well  desciy 

A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  and  loyalty: 

In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears. 

The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 

For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 

Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  the  honoured  name 

Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 

The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content' 

To  punish  them,  although  not  done,  but  meant. 

So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 

New  joy  wait  on  you !    Here  our  play  has  ending. 

*  Virtue  FMSKATBD—]    Old  oopies,*' Virtue  pr^^Srr'cl." 

^  The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  oomtbht]  So  all  the  editiooB  alter  the  first 
of  1600,  whieh  reads  to  anUmd  f6r  "  so  oontent.''  In  the  next  line,  ^them," 
whieh  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  qnarto  and  folio,  was  supplied  by  Malone. 
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*^  Venvs  and  Adonis. 

FiUa  mireHur  vulgus :  nihifioMmB  ApMo 
Poeula  CasUUia  plena  nUnistret  aqua. 
London  Imprinted  by  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  ngne 
of  the  white  Greyhound  in  Panles  Chuich-yard.     1593."    4to. 
27  leaves. 

The  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1594,  4to.  does  not  differ  in  the 
most  minute  particular  from  that  of  the  edition  of  1593,  excq>ting 
that  there  is  a  lull  point  after  the  word  "London."  It  alao  has 
27  leaves. 

**  Venvs  and  Adonis. 

FUia  nUrehtr  vnlgus :  vdhifiamu  Apollo 
Poeula  CastiMa  plena  wdnisiret  aqua. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for  lohn  Harison.     1596."    8vo. 
27  leaves. 

field's  device  of  the  Anchor  is  fonnd  upon  each  of  the  above  im- 
pressions. The  edition  of  1600,  8vo.,  only  varies  from  that  of  1596 
in  the  imprint,  which  is  "London.  Printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn 
Harison.  1600."  The  imprint  of  the  8vo.  Edinburgh  edition 
runs  thus :  "  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  John  Wreittoun  and  are  to  be 
sold  in  his  Shop  a  little  beneath  the  salt  Trone.     1627." 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wb  are  told  by  Shakespeare,  in  his  dedication  of  this  poem  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  in  1593,  that  it  was  "  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention ;"  and  as  it  was  the  earliest  printed,  so  probably,  it  was  the 
earliest  written  of  his  known  productions.  At  what  time  it  is  likely 
that  be  commenced  the  composition  of  it,  is  a  question  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  biography  of  the  poet. 

The  popularity  of  it  is  indisputable :  having  been  originally  printed 
by  Richard  Field,  in  1593,  4to.,  that  edition  ^  seems  to  have  been  soon 
exhausted,  and  it  was  republished  by  the  same  printer  in  1594,  4to., 
before  25th  June,  because  on  that  day,  according  to  the  Stationers' 
Registers,  he  assigned  over  his  interest  in  it  to  John  Harrison,  for 
whom  Field  printed  an  octavo  impression  in  1596.  Field's  second 
edition  of  1594  was  unknown  to  Malone  and  his  contemporaries; 
and  as  it  was  not  a  re-issue  of  some  remaining  copies  of  1593  with 
a  new  title-page,  but  a  distinct  re-impression,  it  afibrds  some  various 
readings,  and  not  a  few  important  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of 
the  older  text,  corrupted  more  or  less  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
Harrison  published  his  second  edition  in  1600,  which  was  the  fourth 
time  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "  had  been  printed  in  seven  years.  It  had 
been  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  W.  Leake,  in  1596,  but  no  im- 
pression with  his  name  has,  we  believe,  come  down  to  our  day. 
After  this  date  it  went  through  the  press  many  times,  and  copies 
in  1602,  1616,  1620,  &c.  are  known:  in  1627  it  was  printed  by 
John  Wreittoun,  at  Edinburgh. 

The  popularity  of  *'  Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  established  also  by  the 
frequent  mention  of  it  in  early  writers'.  It  is  probable  that  Peele 
died  in  1597»  and  very  soon  afterwards  his  "  Merry  Conceited  Jests  " 
must  have  been  published,  although  no  edition  of  them  is  known 
older  than  that  of  1607-     In  one  of  these,  a  tapster,  "  much  given  to 

>  The  memorandum  of  it  in  the  Stationers*  Registers  mns  thus  : — 
«  18  April  1503. 
^  Rich<^  Field]     Entered  as  his  Copy,  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Wardens,  a  book  intitled  Venus  and  Adonis." 
'  Malone  adverts  to  Richard  Bamfield's  notice  of  ^'  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and 
"  Lnerece/'  in  1598,  (reprinted  in  1605  ;  see  Bridgewater  Catalogue,  4to,  1837» 
p.  23)  as  well  as  to  William  Barksted's  allusion  to  It  in  1607»  in  his  **  Myrrha  the 
Mother  of  Adonis."    To  these  may  be  added  the  praise  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
his  **  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  **  Lucreee,"  in  the  play  of  **  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,"  which  was  certainly  produced  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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poetry,"  is  represented  u  having  in  his  possession  **  the  Knigfat  oi 
the  Sun,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  other  pamphlets.*'  Thomas 
Heywood's  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,"  was  printed  in  1607,  but 
written  some  few  years  hefore,  and  there  a  yonng  lover  is  reoom- 
mended  to  court  his  mistress  hy  the  aid  of  *'  Venus  and  Adonis." 
How  long  this  reputation,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  wss  main* 
tained,  may  he  seen  from  a  passage  in  Lewis  Sharpe's  "Noble 
Stranger,"  1640,  where  Pupillus  exclaims,  "Oh,  for  the  book  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  to  court  my  mistress  by ! "  Thomas  Cranley,  in 
his  "Amanda,"  1635,  makes  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  part  of  the  library 
of  a  courtesan : 


ftinoroas  pamphlets,  that  best  like  thine  eyes, 


And  longs  of  love,  and  sonnets  exquisite  ; 
Among  these  Venus  and  Adonis  lies, 
With  Ssfanseis  and  her  Hermaphrodite  ; 
Pigmalion's  there  with  his  tmisfonn*d  delight.** 

"Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite"  refers  to  the  poem  impaled 
(perhaps  falsely)  to  Beaumont,  printed  in  1604 ;  and  the  third  poem 
is  "  Pygmalion's  Image,"  hy  Marston,  puhlished  in  1598. 

S.  Nicholson,  in  his  "  Acolastus  his  Afterwitte,"  1600,  committed 
the  most  impudent  plagiarisms  from  "Venus  and  Adonis;"  and  R.  S., 
the  author  of  "  Phillis  and  Flora,"  1598,  did  not  scruple  to  copy, 
almost  with  verbal  exactness,  part  of  the  description  Shakespeare 
gives  of  the  horse  of  Adonis :  we  extract  the  following  lines,  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  make  a  comparison  (See  p.^66)  i-^^rJi 

"  His  mayne  thin  liair*d,  his  neck  high  crested. 
Small  eare,  short  head,  and  huriy  breasted.  •  *  * 
Strait  legg'd,  large  thigh'd,  and  hollow  hoved. 
All  nature's  skill  in  him  was  proved." 

Our  text  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  is  that  of  the  earliest  quarto,  1593, 
which,  for  the  time,  is  very  correctly  printed,  and  we  will  illustrate  by 
a  single  quotation  the  importance  of  resorting  to  it :  the  line  which 
there  stands, 

"  He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth  relieTeth," 

is  misprinted  in  all  modem  editions, 

**  He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  vorid  relieTeth.** 

The  corruption  was  introduced  in  the  quarto,  1594,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  repeated.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  changes ; 
such  as  "all  swoln  with  choiing"  instead  of  "chafing;"  "to  love's 
alarm"  instead  of  "alarms;"  "from  mom  to  night,"  instead  of  "till 
night,"  Sec. ;  all  which  show  strange  carelessness  of  collation,  bat  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  them,  as  they  are  pointed  out 
in  the  notes. 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HOffOURABLE 


HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 


EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TICHFIELD. 


RIGHT    HONOUBABLE, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished 
lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for 
choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden :  only, 
if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly 
praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have 
honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir 
of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  god-father,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for 
fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your 
honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content ; 
which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the 
world^s  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  honour^s  in  all  duty, 

WiLhIAM    ShAKESPEABE. 


Bb2 


VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colourM  face 
Had  ta^en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn^ 
Bose-cheekM  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  lov'*d,  bat  love  he  laughM  to  scorn : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-facM  suitor  ^gins  to  woo  him. 

Thrice  fiiirer  than  myself,  (thus  she  began) 
The  field'^s  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed. 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set,  111  smother  thee  with  kisses : 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loathM  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fredh  variety ; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer^s  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short. 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm, 
Earth'^s  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
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Being  so  enraged,  desire  doth  lend  her  force 
Coumgeously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser^s  rein, 

Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

Who  blushM  and  pouted' in  a  dull  disdain, 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 
She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (O,  how  quick  is  love  !) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 
Backward  she  pushed  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust, 
And  govem''d  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips  : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  ^gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open. 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame,  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks  : 

He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  ''miss ; 

What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss  *. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  aU  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuflTd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kissM  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 


blames  her  'mas ; 


What  follows  more  she  mu&debs  with  a  kiaSb]  The  word  "  amisB  "  vis  not 
unfreqnently  used  as  a  Bubstantive  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  ^  She  mmdm 
with  a  kiss"  is  the  reading  of  the  editions  of  1583, 1«M,  and  1596  :  the  editions 
of  1600  and  1690,  as  well  as  that  printed  at  Edinboigh  in  1027,  liave  m^Am 
for  *  murders." 
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ForcM  to  content',  but  never  to  obey, 

Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 

She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 

And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace. 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dewM  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 

So  iastenM  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  awM  resistance  made  him  fret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes : 

Bain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank', 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale*; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 
'^Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale ; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white. 

Her  best  is  betterM  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears. 

Which  long  have  rained,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet ; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who  being  looked  on  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  ofiers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave, 

But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer'^s  heat. 

More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 

*  FoK'd  to  oootflnt,]  t.  «.  Fore'd  to  be  oontent,  or  eompell'd  to  aequieaeeiioe. 

*  —  a  river  that  is  bank,]    «  A  rirer  that  ib  rank  "  is  a  river  that  is  already 
fnU.    See  Vol.  rii  p.  49.    Drayton,  in  his  <*  Barons'  Wan^"  b.  L  has 

"  Fetehing  full  tides,  luxurious,  high  and  touA:^ 

*  For  to  a  pretty  bar  she  tunes  her  tale  ;]    So  all  the  old  eopiee  ;  but  pos- 
sibly **  ear  "  was  originaUy  a  misprint  for  air. 
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Her  help  she  aees,  bat  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  most  bum^ 

O,  pity,  ^gan  ehe  cry,  flint-hearted  boy  ! 

^Tis  but  a  Idas  I  b^ ;  why  art  thou  coy! 

I  have  been  wooM  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne^er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  dave. 
And  beggM  for  that  which  thou  unasked  shalt  have. 

Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batterM  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest, 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leamM  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  toy*,  to  wanton,  daOy,  smile,  and  jest; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thus  he  that  over-rul^d,  I  overswayM, 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red  rose  chain : 
Strong-temperM  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'*d. 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  !  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foilM  the  god  of  fight. 


Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fidr  lips  of  thine. 
Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red. 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine. 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  i  hold  up  thy  head : 

Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  Ues ; 

Then,  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes! 

Art  thou  ashamM  to  kiss !  then,  wink  again. 
And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night ; 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain ; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sig^t : 

*  —  yet  HER  fire  must  bum  :]  This  ia  the  reading  of  the  editione  of  1593^ 
1604,  mnd  1606 :  that  of  1000,  and  the  Edinburgh  imprenion,  hare  «*  yet  is  fin 
must  bum." 

•  To  TOTj  So  the  editions  of  1603  and  1604  :  those  of  1606, 1600,  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1627,  have  cop.  To  ooy  may  be  right,  as  in  **  Midsummer- Night's  Dram,'' 
Vol*  iL  p.  443,  we  have  it  used  in  the  sense  of  to  earem : — 

**  While  I  thy  amiable  eheeks  do  coif" 
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Theee  blue-yein'^d  violets  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean^. 

The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 

Shows  thee  unripe,  yet  may^st  thou  well  be  tasted. 

Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 

Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gatherM  in  their  prime, 
Bot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

Were  I  hard-favoured,  foul,  or  wrinkled  old, 
lU-nurturM,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'^er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  bairen,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  might'^st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  i 

Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 

Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning ; 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 

My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning : 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 

Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green. 

Or  like  a  nymph  with  long  dishevelled  hair. 

Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 
Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire'. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ; 
Tpiro  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky. 
From  mom  till  night',  even  where  I  list  to  qx>rt  me : 

'  —  nor  know  not  what  we  mean.]  The  word  ^  what"  is  omitted  in  Malono's 
Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  rol.  xx.  p.  17.  It  is  merely  an  error  of  the  press^  as 
"  what "  is  foond  in  all  the  early  editions. 

*  —  all  COMPACT  of  fire,]  "  Compact "  is  made  vp  or  eompoted.  **  The  French- 
man (eays  Nash)  is  wholly  eonypaa  oi  deceivable  courtship." — **  Pierce  Penni- 
less," printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  26.  See  also  Vol.  iii.  p.  39.  In 
**  ^ualetbeia,"  1A98,  we  read,  **  Thou  must  have  woids  compad  ofjire,  and  rage." 

'  From  mora  till  night,]  So  eyeiy  old  edition  ;  but  Malone  and  all  modera 
editors  read  corruptly,  **  From  morn  to  night" 
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Is  love  80  li^t,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  ahoiild^st  think  it  heavy  onto  thee! 

Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  afiected! 

Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left ! 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  l^t,  jewds  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use ; 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth'^s  abuse : 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty ; 

Thou  wast  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Upon  the  earth^s  increase  why  should'^st  thou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed ! 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive. 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat, 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them. 
And  Titan,  ^tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 

Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 

So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus^  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  q>rite, 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  o^er^whehning  Us  fair  sight. 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  his  cheeks  \  cries,  Fie !  no  more  of  love : 
The  sun  doth  bum  my  face ;  I  must  remove. 

Ah  me !  (quoth  Venus,)  young,  and  so  unkind ! 
What  bare  excuses  mak^st  thou  to  be  gone ! 

*  SouMifQ  his  eheeki,]    **  So  wring  his  cheeks,*'  in  the  editioii  of  1608 ;  but 
corrected  in  that  of  1694,  and  in  the  Uter  impieBnonSi. 
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I*"!!  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun : 

111  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  FU  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

The  sun  that  shines  firom  heaven  shines  but  warm, 
And  lo !  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee : 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me ; 

And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel ! 

Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth ; 

Art  thou  a  woman^s  son,  and  canst  not  feel 

What  ^tis  to  love !  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  i 
O  !  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

What  am  I,  that  thou  should^st  contemn  me  this'! 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  i 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 

Speak  fair ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute : 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I''ll  give  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

Fie !  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 

Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred : 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man^s  complexion. 
For  men  wiU  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction. 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 

And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 

Bed  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong : 

Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause ; 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 


>  —  eontemn  me  this  1]  Steevens  would  read  **  contemn  me  (Ant/'  in  oppo- 
sitioD  to  all  the  old  eopies,  but  that  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1627*  He  was  not, 
however,  aware  of  this  feeble  support. 
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Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand, 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  gnnmd ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band : 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lify  fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  she  saith,  since  I  have  hemmM  thee  here, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

111  be  a  park',  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wQt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale :  , 

Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  he. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest,  and  from  rain : 

Then,  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why,  there  Love  liv'^d,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 

OpenM  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus^  liking. 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits! 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking! 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn !  what  shall  she  say ! 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing ; 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 
And  fit>m  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releadng. 

s  I'll  be  A  puicj  The  copies  of  IIHKI  mnd  1594  have  <*a  puk ;**  the  editico 
of  1596,  and  oihen  after  it,  read  **  the  park."  Malooe,  when  he  publialMd  bis 
**  Supplement,"  in  1780,  printed  ^  ike  park,"  from  the  edition  1000. 
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Pity  !  she  cries,  some  favour,  some  remorse  ! 
A¥^y  he  springs,  and  hasieth  to  his  horse. 

Sut  lo  !  from  forth  a  copse  that  neifirhbouv  by, 

A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 

Adonis^  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 

And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud  : 
The  strong-neck'^d  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven^s  thunder : 

The  iron  bit  he  cmsheth  ^tween  his  teeth^ 

Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  pricked,  his  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  compassM  crest  now  stands  on  end ; 

His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 

As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send  : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage,  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps, 
As  who  should  say,  lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tried ; 

And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider^s  angiy  stir. 

His  flattering  holla,  or  his  *^  Stand,  I  say !' 

What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur. 

For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay  i 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 


*  —'tween  his  teeth  J  The  edition  1694  alone  misprintB  ^his"  Air;  few 
mistakes  ooold  be  more  oommon^  arising  from  the  &ct,  that  her  was  formerly 
often  printed  hir. 

'  And  THIS  I  do]  So  the  editions  of  1593  and  1694  :  in  the  later  impressions. 
«  And  l&M  I  do.'* 
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Look,  when  a  painter  would  sofpaas  the  life, 

In  Umning  out  a  wdl-proportionM  steed. 

His  art  with  nature^s  workmanship  at  strife. 

As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
So  did  his  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Bound-hoofd,  short-jointed,  the  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  snudl  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  \eg^  and  passing  strong, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 

Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack. 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather : 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base*  he  now  prepares. 

And  wheV  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather^  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her ; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind  ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels, 
Beating  his  kind  embraoements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  faUing  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent : 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  ennig'^d, 
Orew  kinder,  and  his  fuiy  was  assuagM. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him. 
When  lo !  the  unbackM  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiiUy  doth  forsake  him. 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left;  Adonis  there. 


*  To  bid  the  wind  a  base — ]    i.  e,  to  cluUlenge  the  wind  to  ft  contest  of  speed, 
an  at  the  game  of  priaon-6a«i;,  or  priaon-ban.    See  this  Vol.  p.  235. 
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As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Oat-stripping  crows  Ihat  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

All  swoki  with  chafing^,  down  Adonis  sits, 

Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast : 

And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 

That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong. 
When  it  is  barrM  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stayM, 

Sumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said. 

Free  vent  of  words  lovers  fire  doth  assuage ; 
But  when  the  hearths  attorney  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow, 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind. 

Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 

For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  !  what  a  si^t  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ; 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue. 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy : 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flashM  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand^s  print. 

As  apt  as  new-falFn  snow  takes  any  dint. 

'  AU  Bwoln  with  chavihq,']  All  modem  editors  mispriiit "  chafing  *'  ekatifig : 
**  chftfing*'  18  the  word  in  the  editions  of  1693,  1694,  and  1696  :  the  edition  of 
1600  first  sabetituted  ekanng,  by  a  mere  error  of  the  press^  and  Aiaione  of  course 
adopted  it  in  his  ^  Snpplement,"  1760,  printed  from  that  edition  :  the  next  line 
seema  to  show  that  ^chafing  "  is  Uie  true  word.  **  Banning,"  there  also  used, 
is  of  course  ewrminig.    See  Vol.  v.  p.  90.  148  ;  Vol.  vi.  p.  666. 
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O,  whftt  ft  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 

Her  eyes,  petitionexs,  to  his  eyes  suing ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  than ; 

Her  eyes  wooM  stiD,  his  eyes  disdainM  the  wocnng : 
And  all  this  dmnb  play  had  his  acts  made  plam 
With  tears,  which,  choms-like,  her  eyes  did  nm*. 

Fnll  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prisonM  in  a  jail  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  firiend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beanteons  ocmibat,  wilfbl  and  unwilling, 
ShowM  like  two  sQyer  doves  that  sit  a  bilhi^. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began : 

O  fairest  moyer  on  this  mortal  round. 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound ; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  hrip  I  would  assure  thee, 
Though  nothing  but  my  body^s  bane  would  cure  thee. 

Oiye  me  my  hand,  saith  he,  why  dost  thou  feel  it! 
GKve  me  my  heart,  saith  she,  and  thou  shalt  have  it ; 

0  !  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it, 
And  being  steeled,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 

Then,  lovers  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis^  heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  shame  !  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day^s  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  His  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so : 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone ; 

For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Thus  she  replies :  thy  palfrey,  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  i^proach  of  sweet  desire  : 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cooFd ; 
Else,  suffered,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

*  With  imxB,  which,  ehonuF-like,  her  eyes  did  nin.]  In  thia  eouplet  we  htve 
An  obTioos  alluiiion  to  the  dumb  shows,  and  aocompnayiog  dionHee,  c^  our  oM 
stage.  Malone,  perh»p8  hastily,  infers  from  this  passage,  thai  "  Venaa  ud 
Adonis  "  was  not  written  nntil  after  ShalLespeare  quitted  Stratford. 
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The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none ; 
Therefore,  no  marvel  though  iky  hoise  be  gone. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 

Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ; 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth^s  fair  fee, 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
Enfinnchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed. 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight ! 

Who  is  so  fiunt,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 

To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold ! 

Let  me  excuse  thy  courser^  gentle  boy. 

And  leam^of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee : 

O  !  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 

And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again. 

I  know  not  love,  quoth  he,  nor  will  not  know  it : 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 

Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinishM ! 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth ! 

If  springmg  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth : 
The  colt  thafs  back'^d  and  burdened  being  young, 
Loeeth  lus  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  lovers  alarms*  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 

•  To  love'B  ALARMS— J   **  Alarms"  is  the  reading  of  every  old  edition  anterior 
VOL.  VIII.  C  C 
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your  Yows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  batteiy. 

What !  canst  thou  talk !  (quoth  she,)  hast  thou  a  tongae! 

O,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 

Thy  mennaid^s  yoioe  haih  done  me  double  wrong ! 

I  had  my  load  before,  now  pressM  with  bearing: 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear^s  deep  sweet  music,  and  hearths  deep  sore  woanding. 

Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensiUe : 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  stillitory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Gomes  breath  perfumM,  that  breedeth  love  by  smeOii^. 

But  0  !  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 

Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four : 

Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 

And  bid  suspicion  double  lock  the  door, 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturb  the  feast ! 

Once  more  the  ruby-colourM  portal  opened, 

Which  to  his  speech  did  honey-passage  yield ; 

Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betokenM 

Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Ousts  and  foul  flaws'  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

to  that  of  1000 :  but  Maloue  and  other  modem  editors  have  pivferred  a 
corruption  to  the  author's  original  text,  although  he  maintained  (and  upon  this 
point  we  agree  with  him)  that  ''all  the  changes  m  the  copy  of  1600  were  made 
without  any  authority." 

*  Gusts  and  foul  flaws— ]     A**  gust  "and  a  •'flaw"  seem  to  hare  been 
nearly  synonymous.    See  Vol.  v.  p.  162  ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  329. 
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This  01  presage  advisedly  she  marketh : 

Even  as  the  wind  is  hu^M  before  it  raineth ; 

Or  as  the  wo]f  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 

Or  as  the  berry  bresdks  before  it  staineth ; 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  guD, 
His  meaning  stnick  her  ere  his  words  b^un. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 

For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 

A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown ; 

But  blessed  bankrupt  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead, 
daps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all  amazM  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 

For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain. 

Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard, 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hxat  that  his  unkindness  marrM : 

He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 

Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tumM  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth. 
Like  the  &ir  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth  relieveth^: 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illuminM  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fixM, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mixM, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browns  repine ; 


'  —  and  all  the  eabth  relieveth  :]  So  the  edition  of  1593^  which  was  eor- 
rnpted  to  woM  in  the  copy  of  1504,  and  has  so  been  handed  down  in  all  the 
modem  editions. 
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But  beiB,  which  through  the  cryBtal  ieara  g^ve  fight* 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  ni^. 

O  !  where  am  I !  quoth  she,  in  earth  or  heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  diench''d,  or  in  the  fire ! 
What  hour  is  this!  or  mom  or  weary  even ! 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire! 

But  now  I  liy'^d,  and  life  was  deaih'^s  annoy; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

O !  ihou  didst  kill  me ;  kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eye^s  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hi^  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murderM  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seat. 

Long  may  they  loss  each  other  for  this  cure ! 
O  !  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear. 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say,  the  phigue  is  bamah'^d  by  thy  breath. 

Pure  lips,  svireet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing ! 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me. 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee ! 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone ! 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  diould  double. 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble ! 

Fair  queen,  quoth  he,  if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years : 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  theVnf^wn  try  forbeaiB : 
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Tlie  meUow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 
Or  being  early  pInckM  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world^s  comforter,  with  weaiy  gait, 

His  day^s  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 

The  owl,  night^s  herald,  shrieks,  ^tis  very  late ; 

The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest, 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light. 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  say  good  night ;  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  w31  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss. 
Gkiod  night,  quoth  she ;  and,  ere  he  says  adieu. 
The  honey-fee  of  parting  tenderM  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace  ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem,  face  grows  to  face. 

Till  breathless  he  disjoint,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  pressed,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
Their  lips  together  glued,  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 

And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth ; 

Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  wiUeth ; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  wiU  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 

With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 

Her  fiioe  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil. 

And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack*. 

Hot,  fiunt,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  hs^dling, 

*  —  and  honoiEr'B  wrack.]    The  almoet  invariable  mode  of  spelling  wreck  of 
ddy  and  li«re  neoeaaaxy  to  be  presenred  on  account  of  the  rhyme. 
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Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  tliat^s  tirM  with  diasiiig, 
Or  like  the  firoward  ijobni  sti/Td  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resiateth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  fH  she  lisieth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  jields  at  last  to  every  light  impression! 
Things  oot  of  hope  are  compassed  oft  with  venturing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  oioeeds  commission : 
Affection  fiEunts  not  like  a  pale-fiicM  coward. 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  dioice  is  frowanL 

When  he  did  fix)wn,  O  !  had  she  then  gave  over. 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  snckM. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 

What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  ^tis  pluckM  : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 
She  is  resolvM  no  longer  to  restrain  him. 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  weD  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Gupid^s  bow  she  doth  protest. 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

Sweet  boy,  she  says,  this  night  Til  waste  in  sorrow. 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 
Tell  me,  love'^s  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  I 
Say,  shall  we!  shall  we !  wilt  thou  make  the  match ! 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

The  boar !  (quoth  she)  whereat  a  sudden  pale. 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose. 
Usurps  her  cheek :  she  tremUes  at  his  t^e. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws ; 
She  sinketh  down,  stiU  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  18  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 
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All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her ; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus^  is  her  annoy, 

To  clip  Elysium  ^  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceivM  with  painted  grapes. 

Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 

Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 

As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  hemes  saw. 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing : 

But  all  in  vam ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assayM  as  much  as  may  be  provM ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deservM  a  greater  fee ; 
She^s  love,  she  loves,  and  yet  die  is  not  lovM. 

Fie,  fie !  he  says,  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go : 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so. 

Thou  hadst  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere  this. 
But  that  thou  told^st  me,  thou  would^st  hunt  the  boar. 
O !  be  advisM ;  thou  know^st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin^s  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 

Whose  tushes  nevernsheathM  he  whetteth  still. 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes'; 

His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  wherever  he  goes ; 
Being  mov''d,  he  strikes  whate''er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear'^s  point  can  enter ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 

Being  irefiil  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearfiil  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

*  To  CLIP  Elyamn,]    t.  e.  to  eufhroM  Elyriiim.    See  Vol.  vi.  p.  233^  &c. 

*  Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ;]     Malone  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Golding's  Ovid's  Metam.,  1567,  h.  viiL  here  closely  imitated. 
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Alas !  he  nought  esteems  that  hoe  of  thine. 

To  which  lovers  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 

Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  Ups^  and  crystal  eyne. 

Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread !) 
Would  root  these  beauties,  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

O !  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 

Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 

Gome  not  within  ins  danger  by  thy  will ; 

They  that  thrive  weD  take  counsd  of  their  firieods. 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fearM  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face !    Was  it  not  white! 

Saw^st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  hirk  in  mine  eye ! 

Grew  I  not  faint !  and  fell  I  not  downright ! 

Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest. 
But  like  an  earthquake  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  a£fection^s  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  ^^  Idll,  kill  ;^ 

Distempering  gentle  love  in  his  deeiie, 

As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  lovers  tender  spring. 

This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy. 

That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth  bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 
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What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

That  tremble  at  th^  imagination ! 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'^d  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  Uie  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety. 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o^er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath''d  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds. 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  his  troubles*, 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 

The  many  musets'  through  the  which  he  goes. 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 
And  sometime  where  earth-nlelving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth'  with  a  herd  of  deer. 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

For  there  his  smell,  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Geasing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  echo  replies, 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 


*  —  to  OTEBSHUT  his  troablssj  This  ib  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  but 
Steerem  soggested  that  it  was  a  misprint  for  ovenhoot.  On  the  other  hand, 
Malone  takes  '  OTershnt  **  in  the  sense  of  tkut  up  or  conclude, 

'  The  many  musbis — ]  ^Jiiusets"  seems  employed  as  the  diminutive  of 
nnm, — the  aperture  in  a  hedge  made  by  the  hare  in  its  frequent  passage 
thzongh  it :  possibly  from  the  Ital.  muto,  and  mutdto, 

'  And  sometime  bortbth — ]  t.  e,  contorUih  or  aeoompania ;  from  tori,  which 
was  often  of  old  used  for  a  company. 
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By  this,  poor  Wat,  iar  off  upon  a  hill. 

Stands  on  his  hinder  l^s  with  listening  ear. 

To  harken  if  his  foes  ponme  him  still : 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  oomp«ed  weU 
To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabUed  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weaiy  1^  doth  scratdi. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low,  never  relieved  by  any. 

Lie  quieUy,  and  hear  a  litUe  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear^st  me  moralize. 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

Where  did  I  leave! — No  matter  where,  quoth  he ; 
Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  spHy  ends : 
The  night  is  spent.     Why,  what  of  that !  quoth  she ; 
I  am,  quoth  he,  expected  of  my  friends ; 

And  now  ^tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fiJl. 

In  night,  quoth  she,  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  0  !  then  ima^ne  this. 

The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true-men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'^d  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  framM  thee,  in  high  heaven^s  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 
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And  therefore  hath  she  bribM  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature ; 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  mad  mischances,  and  much  misery; 

As  burning  feyers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 

Life-poisonii^  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood'; 

The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 

Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and  damnM  despair, 
Swear  nature^s  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies 
But  in  one  minute^s  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  th^  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thawM,  and  done, 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  midday  sun. 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity, 

Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns, 

That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 

And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night. 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  worid  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave. 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 
Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have. 
If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  t 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away, 

A  miscluef  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife. 

Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay. 

Or  butcher  sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 


*  —  and  frenzies  wood,]    **  Wood  "  is  mad.    See  Vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  and  Vol.  t. 
p.  83b 
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Foul  cankering  nist  the  hidden  treasure  frets. 
But  gold  that^s  put  to  use  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then,  quoth  Adon,  you  will  £eJl  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme : 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestowM  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream : 
For  by  this  Uack-fac^d  night,  desire^s  foul  nurse. 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  Uke  the  wanton  mennaid'8  8ong8, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast, 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barrM  of  rest. 
No,  hdy,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

What  have  you  urgM  that  I  cannot  reprove ! 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust^s  abuse. 

Gall  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves. 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  lusfs  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Lovers  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust^s  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done : 
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Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies ; 
Love  is  all  truth,  lust  full  of  forged  Bee. 

More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  wiU  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen": 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  oflended. 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distressM. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  g^des  he  in  the  night  from  V  enus^  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend : 

So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 

Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amazed,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  droppM  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or  '*stonidi^d  as  night  wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood ; 

Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans : 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled. 

Ah  me !  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  woe,  woe  1 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 
And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty ; 

!•  —  my  heart  of  teen  :]    "  Teen  "  is  tarrow.    See  previous  instances  of  its 
use  in  Vol.  v.  p.  41  ;  Vol.  vi.  p.  388. 
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How  love  makes  young  mea  thrall,  and  old  men  dote ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolisli  witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers^  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  ddight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  qM>rt : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 
Like  shrill-tonguM  tapsters  answering  every  call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fimtastic  wits! 

She  says,  ^tis  so :  they  answer  all,  '*tis  so ; 

And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  no. 


Lo  !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  hi^. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fiiir  good-morrow. 
O  thou  dear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son  that  suckM  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'^er-wom ; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens,  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn  : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry '. 


'  —  she  00A8TETH  to  the  cry.]  She  approaeka^  as  it  were  nde4omg,  the  cry. 
See  **  Troilus  and  Crenida,"  Vol.  ri,  p.  100,  where  this  passage  Ib  quoted  in 
illustration  of  the  words  **  a  cocuiimg  welcome." 
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And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twmM  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fieiwn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
WreathM  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder  : 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spirit  confounds*. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 

But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 

Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 

Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud ; 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold-paie  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield. 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  extasy, 

TiQ  cheering  up  her  senses  aU  dismay M*, 

She  tells  them,  ^tis  a  causeless  fantasy. 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid  ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more  : 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar ; 

Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together. 


*  —  and  her  spirit  confoundB.]  So  spelt  in  all  the  old  copies,  and  though  a 
diflsyUablOy  to  be  pronounced  in  the  time  of  one  syllable :  modem  editors  have 
printed  it  tprigkt.    Sprite  is  a  monoeyllabie  mode  of  spelling  ^  spirit." 

'  — her  senses  ALL  disma/d,]  So  the  edition  of  1593,  which  Malone  calls 
"oar  author's  own  edition,"  confirmed  by  that  of  1694  :  nevertheless  he,  and 
other  editors,  arbitrarily  print  **  ton  dismay'd,*'  from  the  impression  of  1696. 
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A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  q>read« 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  fiirtha', 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  mnrther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 

She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again : 

Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delay8% 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respects%  yet  nought  at  all  respecting. 
In  hand  with  aU  things,  nought  at  all  aflecting. 

Here  kennelM  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 

And  asks  the  weary  caitiflT  for  his  master ; 

And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 

^Gainst  venomM  sores  the  only  sovereign  phister ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  rephes  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceasM  his  ill-resounding  noise. 

Another  flap-mouth'^d  mourner,  black  and  grim. 

Against  the  welkin  vollies  out  his  voice ; 

Another  and  another  answer  him. 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
Shdang  their  scratchM  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world'^s  poor  people  are  amazed 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 
Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed, 
Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 

*  ^ia  MATSD  with  delays,]  i.  e.  is  wttfcmmMi  with  debys.  We  have  freqneDtly 
had  Uie  word  in  this  aeiifle.    See  Vol.  iL  p.  148 ;  VoLT.p.  150;  Vol.  viL  p.  173. 

*  FnU  of  RnPBCTS,]  The  two  earliest  editions  have  ^  respects,"  no  doubt  the 
true  reading ;  the  hiter  impressions,  raped^  whieh  is  adopted  by  aU  modem 
editors.  Shakespeare  oooatantly  uses  the  word  in  the  plural,  as  in  ''King 
Lear,"  Vol.  riL  p.  36ft  :— 

^  Love  is  not  love 
When  it  is  mmgled  with  retped$f  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point ;" 
and  sgain,  lower  down  in  the  same  page, 

**  Since  that  retpteu  of  fortune  are  his  love^ 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife." 
*<  RespecU  "  there,  as  well  as  above  in  the  text,  means  «oiut<f«ra(iMa,  a  senK  it 
not  unfrequently  bears  in  old  authors. 
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So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exdaims  on  death. 

Hard-favourM  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 
Hateful  diroroe  of  love,  (thus  chides  she  death) 
Grim  grinning  ghost,  earth'^s  worm,  what  dost  thou  mean. 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath, 

Who  when  he  livM,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 

Gloas  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet ! 

If  he  be  dead, — O  no  !  it  cannot  be, 

Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  should^st  strike  at  it. 

O  yes !  it  may ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant'^s  heart. 

Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck^st  a  flower. 
Lovers  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  death^s  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok^st  such  weeping  I 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee ! 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour. 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruinM  with  thy  rigour. 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 
She  vailM  her  eye-lids',  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped  ; 
But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain. 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

•  She  tail'd  her  eye-lids,]  i,  e.  she  lowered  her  eye-lids.  Few  words  not 
now  in  nse  have  occuired  more  frequently  than  the  Terb  to  vat/.  See  Vol.  ii. 
p.  89.  361.  476,  &c.  It  occurs  just  as  frequently  in  other  authors  of  the  time 
as  in  Shakespeare. 
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O,  how  her  eyes  and  teans  did  lend  and  borrow ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye  ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  viewM  each  other^s  sorrow. 

Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  stiU  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  agab. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertiun^d,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief 
But  none  is  best ;  then,  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollow ; 
A  nurse^s  song  neVr  pleasM  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis^  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison^  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken,  when  she  seemeth  drown^'d. 

O  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame : 

It  was  not  she  that  callM  him  all  to  nought ; 

Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  graye  for  kings. 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 
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No,  no,  quoth  she,  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear, 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  stiU  severe ; 

Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess) 

I  railM  on  thee,  fearing  my  lovers  decease. 

^is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provokM  my  tongue ; 

Be  wreakM  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 

^Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

I  did  but  act,  he^s  author  of  thy  slander. 
Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Gould  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women'^s  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate : 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

O  Jove !  quoth  she,  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind, 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die, 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ; 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love !  thou  art  so  full  of  fear, 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemmM  with  thieves : 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves. 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  meny  horn. 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcons  to  the  lure^,  away  she  flies : 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

7  At  PALCX>if8  to  the  lure,]  So  the  editions  of  1A93,  1694,  and  1696  :  the 
impression  of  1600  first  introduced  faUom^  and  that  word  has  been  adopted  by 
modem  editors,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  reading.  In 
the  last  line  but  one  of  this  stanza,  we  prefer  **  as  "  to  ors  of  the  copy  of  1693, 
because  it  seems  required,  and  because  we  find  the  change  made  in  the  edition 
of  the  following  year,  which  is  supported  by  those  of  1696  and  1600 :  the 
Edinburgh  impression  of  1627  has  are. 
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And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boards  conquest  on  her  fair  ddight : 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murderM  with  the  Tiew, 
Like  stars  ashamM  of  day,  themsdves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there  aU  smotherM  up  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again : 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head : 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground, 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth^'s  foundation  shakes. 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men^s  minds  confound. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  from  their  diurk  beds  once  more  lei^>  her  eyes ; 

And,  being  openM,  threw  unwilling  light* 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'^d 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drenchM*: 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed. 
But  stole  his  Uood,  and  seem^'d  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head. 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead : 

'  —  threw  unwilling  light]  ^  Light"  is  the  word  in  the  two  earlieat  editioiis 
of  1503  And  1594  :  in  that  of  1596,  night  (not  fight,  as  Mabne  states)  was  sob- 
stitutedy  and  it  became  ti^  in  the  impression  of  1600,  and  in  that  of  Ediohui^} 
1627. 

*  —  WAS  drench'd :]  Here  we  necesaaril/  follow  the  copy  of  1600,  for  all  the 
earlier  impressions  read  ^  had  drench'd." 
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Her  voice  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow, 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  stedfitstly. 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  womid  seem  three ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,  quoth  she,  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  tumM  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heavy  hearths  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes^  red  fire  ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  &ce  remains  alive  thafs  worth  the  viewing ! 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now !  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  i 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fr^  and  trim ; 

But  true  sweet  beauty  livM  and  died  with  him. 

Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ; 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you : 
But  when  Adonis  livM,  sun  and  sharp  air 
LurkM  hke  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep, 
The  wind  would  blow  it  ofl^,  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks :  then,  would  Adonis  weep. 
And  straight  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  diould  dry  his  tears. 

To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walkM  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him'; 

'  —  becante  he  would  not  psar  him  ;]    t.  e.  alarm  or  frighten  him  :  this  use 
of  the  Terb^  to  fear  "wM  common.    See  Vol.  iy.  p.  430  ;  VoL  ▼.  p.  894.  823. 
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To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him ; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills : 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  soch  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar'. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
Ne^er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then,  I  know, 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  IdDM  him  so. 

Tis  true,  'tis  true :  thus  was  Adonis  slain. 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not*  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

Had  I  been  toothM  hke  him,  I  must  confess, 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  killM  him  first : 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his,  the  more  am  I  accurst. 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 


—  vftCHiNwmouted  boar  ;]  An  **  arehin  "  is,  properly,  m  hedg^-hog,  ud  it 
is  80  employed  in  Vol.  vi.  p.  301  ;  but  in  "  The  Tempest,'*  Act  i.  se.  2,  it  rather 
means  an  evil  spirit  or  fairy. 

*  Who  DID  not—]    Thus  the  quarto,  1593.    The  editions  of  1694  and  1596 
read  **  Who  woM  not,"  which  was  followed  in  aU  the  subeequent  ec^iies. 
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She  lifts  the  coflki^lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 

Their  vn-tue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excelled. 

And  every  beauty  robbM  of  his  efiect : 

Wonder  of  time,  quoth  she,  this  is  my  spite, 
That,  thou  being  dead\  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne''er  settled  equaUy,  but  high  or  low. 
That  all  lovers  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o^er-strawM 

With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile  : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  fuU  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 
The  staring  rufiBan  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures : 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  siUy  mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  shows  most  toward ; 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissension  ^twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

*  That,  THOU  being  dead,]  So  the  editiooB  of  1693, 1594,  &c.,  until  that  of 
ISOO,  which  has  yo«.  Malone  followed  the  latter,  and  modem  editors  fol- 
lowed Bialone.    The  error  is  trifling,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  right 
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Subject  and  senrik  to  aD  diaoontents, 

An  dry  combustioiis  matter  is  to  fire : 
Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shaU  not  enjoy. 

By  this  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  by  kilTd, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  ^ilTd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  cheoquerM  with  white; 
Besembling  wdl  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smdl, 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis*  breatii ; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shaD  dwell. 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  fixun  her  by  death: 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

Poor  flower,  quoth  she,  this  was  thy  &ther'*s  guise, 

Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire. 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 

And  so  ^tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  fiither'^s  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  ^tis  thy  right : 
Lo  !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  lovers  flower. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  conveyM ; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 
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^'Lucrsce/'  as  it  is  merely  called  in  the   earlier   impressions, 
came  out  in  the  year  following  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  it  was 
printed  for  John  Harrison,  the  puhlisher  of  the  edition  of  **  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  in  1596.     It  had  heen  previously  entered,  under  a 
more  explanatory  title,  in  the  Stationers'  Registers : 
"  9  May  1594. 
"  Mr.  Harrison,  sen.]    A  booke  intitled  the  Ravyshement  of 
Lucrcce." 
Like  '*  Venus  and  Adonis,"  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, but  in  a  more  confident  and  assured  spirit. 

This  second  production  was,  probably,  not  quite  so  popular  as  the 
first,  and  it  was  not  again  printed  until  1598,  for  the  same  bookseller, 
who  put  forth  a  third  edition  of  it  in  1600  :  the  fourth  edition  was 
issued  in  1607  :  these  are  not  so  marked,  and  Malone  tells  us  that  he 
had  heard  of  impressions  in  1596  and  1602,  but  they  have  not  since 
come  to  light ;  and  our  belief  is,  that  "  Lucrece  "  was  only  printed 
four  times  between  1594  and  1607.  An  edition  in  1616  purports  to 
have  been  "newly  revised  and  corrected;"  but,  as  Malone  truly 
states,  "  it  is  the  most  inaccurate  and  comipt  of  the  ancient  copies ; " 
and  he  adds  that  '*  most  of  the  alterations  seem  to  have  been  made, 
because  the  reviser  did  not  understand  the  poet*s  meaning."  That 
Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revision  and  correction  of 
this  edition  requires  no  proof;  and  so  little  was  it  esteemed,  that  it 
was  not  followed  in  its  changes  in  the  edition  of  1624,  which  also 
professes  to  have  been  "  newly  revised."  This  last  is  accompanied 
by  marginal  notes,  prosaically  explanatory  of  the  incidents  poetically 
narrated. 

The  earliest  mention  of  "  Lucrece  "  occurs  in  the  year  in  which  it 
made  its  first  appearance.  Michael  Drayton  published  his  "  Matilda," 
(a  poem  in  seven-line  stanzas,  like  ''Lucrece")  in  1594,  and  there 
we  meet  with  the  following  passage : — 

**  Lnereoe,  of  whom  proud  Rome  hath  boasted  long. 
Lately  reviv'd  to  liye  another  age, 
And  here  arrivM  to  tell  of  Tarqnin's  wrong. 
Her  ehaste  denial,  and  the  tyrant's  rage, 
Acting  her  paasiona  on  our  stately  stage  : 
She  is  rememberM,  all  forgetting  me, 
Yet  I  as  fair  and  chaste  as  e*er  was  she." 
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A  difficulty  here  may  arise  out  of  the  filth  line,  as  if  Drayton  were 
referring  to  a  play  upon  the  story  of  Lucrece,  and  it  is  very  possibk 
that  one  was  then  in  existence.     Thomas  Heywood's  tragedy,  **  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,"  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1608,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  been  old  enough   to  have  been  the  author  of  such  a 
drama  in  1594 :  he  may,  ncTertheless,  have  avafled  himself  of  an 
elder  play,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  he  may  have  felt 
warranted  in  publishing  it  as  his  own.     It  is  likely,  however,  that 
Drayton's  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  and  that  his 
meaning  merely  was,   that  the  story  of  Lucreoe  had  lately  been 
revived,  and  brought  upon  the  stage  of  the  world :  if  this  opinion 
be  correct,  the  stanza  we  have  above  quoted  contains  a  dear  allusion 
to  Shakespeare's  "  Lucrece ;"  and  a  question  then  presents  itself^ 
why  Drayton  entirely  omitted  it  in  the  after  impressions  of  his 
"  Matilda  ?"     He  was  a  poet  who,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Intro* 
duction  to  "  Julius  Caesar,"  (Vol.  vii.  p.  4)  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
extensive  alteratioiu  in  his  productions,  as  they  were  severally  re- 
printed, and  the  suppression  of  this  stanza  may  have  proceeded  from 
many  other  causes  than  repentance  of  the  praise  he  had  bestowed 
upon  a  rival. 

The  edition  of  *'  Lucrece  "  we  have  taken  as  our  text  is  the  first, 
which,  like  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  was  printed  by  Richard  Field, 
though  not  on  his  own  account.  It  may  be  stated  on  the  whole  to 
be  an  extremely  creditable  specimen  of  his  typography:  as  the  sheets 
were  going  through  the  press,  some  material  errors  were,  however, 
observed  in  them,  and  they  are  therefore  in  several  places  corrected. 
This  fact  has  hitherto  escaped  remark,  but  the  variations  are  ex- 
plained in  our  notes. 

Modem  editors  have  performed  their  task  without  due  care,  but  of 
their  want  of  attention  we  shall  only  here  adduce  two  specimens. 
In  one  of  the  speeches  in  which  Lucrece  endeavours  to  di^gu^^d'^ 
Tarquio  from  his  purpose,  she  tells  him, 

**  Thou  back'flt  reproach  against  Umff4M»g  lancL" 
Which  every  modem  editor  misprints, 

^  Thou  back'st  reproach  against  lonff4ived  land.'* 

Our  second  proof  is  from  a  later  portion  of  the  poem,  just  after 
CoUatine  has  returned  home,  and  meets  his  dishonoured  wife :  the 
tme  text,  speaking  of  Collatine  and  Lucretia,  is, 
**  Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance 
Met  hr  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance.** 

Malone,  and  all  editors  after  him,  make  nonsense  of  the  couplet,  by 
printing, 

**  Bmt  stood  like  old  acqnaintanoe  in  a  trance,"  &e. 
depriving  the  verb  of  its  nominative,  and  destroying  the  whole  force 
of  the  figure.     It  would  be  easy  to  add  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  but  we  refer  for  them  to  our  notes. 


TO  THE  U6BT  HONOURABLB 


HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 


EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TICHFIELD. 


The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lorddhip  is  without  end ;  whereof 
this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety. 
The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance. 
What  I  have  done  is  yours;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours; 
being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth 
greater,  my  duty  would  show  greater^;  mean  time,  as  it  is,  it 
is  bound  to  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still 
lengthened  with  aU  happiness. 

Your  lordship'*s  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespeare. 


1  —  my  duty  would  show  greater ;]  Soroe  of  the  later  impreffiions,  the 
editionB  of  1607  uid  1624  for  instance,  read  dUmld  for  **  would."  In  Malone's 
Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  the  word  *'  all/'  before  '^  happiness/'  is  omitted. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 


Loetiis  TarqniiiiiiB  (for  his  eamemkre  pride  snmaiDed  Snperinis)  after  he  had 
earned  his  own  fiKther-in-kWy SerrniftTiiltiiia,  to  be  cmeflj  moxdered,  aiid,eoDtnnr 
to  the  Ronuui  ]*«b  and  cnetoins,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suf- 
frages, had  posBCMod  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  aeeompanied  with  his  sons 
and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea :  daring  whieh  siege,  tlie  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextns  TanpuDios, 
the  king's  son,  in  their  diseonrsos  after  sapper  every  one  eommended  the  Tirtoe* 
of  his  own  wife  ;  among  whom,  GoUatinns  extolled  the  ineomparmble  diastity 
of  his  wife  Lacretia.      In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ; 
and  intending,  by  their  seexet  and  sadden  arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which 
every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife  (thoogh  it  were 
late  in  the  night)   spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  other  ladies  were  ail 
foand  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports  ;  wherefupon  the  noblemen 
yielded  CoUatinas  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  Cune.    At  that  time  Sextos 
Tarquinins,  being  inflamed  with  Lnerece'  beauty,  yet  smothering  lus  passions 
for  Um  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp  ;  from  whence  he 
shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and   was  (according  to  his  estate) 
royally  enterti^ned  and  lodged  by  Laereoe  at  CoUatiam.    The  same  night  he 
tveaeheroosly  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her,  and  eariy  in  the 
morning  speedeth  away.    Lucreoe,  in  thii  lamentable  plight,  hastily  dispstchetfa 
messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  lather,  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUstine. 
They  came,  the  one  accompanied  with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Poblins 
Valerius ;  and  finding  Locrece  attired  in  mooming  habit,  demanded  the  csnse 
of  her  sorrow.    She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the 
actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself: 
which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  fiunily 
of  the  Tarquins  ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the 
people  with  the  doer,  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  inveetiTe 
against  tiie  tyranny  of  the  king  ;  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that, 
with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  ind 
the  state  government  dianged  from  kings  to  consuls. 


THE  RAPE 


OF 


L  U  C  R  E  C  E. 


Fbom  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post. 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatme^s  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
When  GoDatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white. 
Which  triumph^  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven'^s  beauties. 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin'^s  tent, 
UnlockM  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Beckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high  proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 
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O  faappineaB !  enjoyM  but  of  a  few; 

And,  if  poflBesB^d,  as  soon  deeayM  and  done. 

As  is  the  momiiig^s  silYer-meltiiig  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendor  of  the  son ; 

An  ezpirM  date,  canceird  ere  well  b^;nn : 
Honoar  and  beauty,  in  the  owner^s  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress^d  bom.  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator; 

What  needeth,  then,  apologies  be  made^ 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular ! 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keqp  unknown 
From  thievidi  ears,  because  it  is  his  own ! 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece^  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king'. 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 

Braving  compare,  disdainfiiUy  did  sting 

His  high-pitchM  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should  vaunt 
That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thou^t  did  instigate 

His  all  too  timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 

His  honour,  his  af&iiB,  his  friends,  his  state, 

Neglected  aJl,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  ^ows. 
O  rash,  fidse  heat !  wn^t  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne^er  grows  old. 

When  at  Gollatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 
WeU  was  he  welcomM  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  fece  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  : 
When  virtue  bragged,  beauty  would  Uush  for  shame ; 

1  WbalneedethytheD,  APOLOGiBbemade]  The  editknsof  1504,  wrenai^ed 
in  the  Introductioii,  ■ometimee  wry  from  each  other.  The  copies  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  snd  of  the  kte  Mr.  Caldecot  resd  **  apologies  **  in  this  line ;  thst 
of  Malone,  apdogie,  the  t  having  perhaps  accidentally  dropped  oat  in  the  press 
as  the  poem  was  worked  oflT. 

*  SuooBSTBD  this  proud  issue  of  a  king  ;]  *'  Suggested  "  is  imlyafarf,  the 
word  used  just  afterwards.    See  also  VoL  iv.  p.  115  ;  VoL  v.  p.  507. 
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When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o^er  with  silver  white'. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 
From  Venus^  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field ; 
Then,  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty'^s  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  ^Id 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  callM  it  then  their  shield  ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, 
When  shame  asaailM,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece^  face  was  seen, 

Argued  by  beauty'*s  red,  and  virtue'*s  white  : 

Of  either^'s  colour  was  the  other  queen, 

Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right. 

Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight, 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  viewed  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kilFd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he,  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue, 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so. 
In  that  high  task  hath  dqpe  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore,  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe. 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise, 

In  silent  wonder  of  still  gazing  eyes. 

*  Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white.]  ^  O'er"  is  spelt  ore,BB  was 
not  nnusnal,  in  the  quarto,  1504,  but  the  later  editions  supplied  an  apostrophe, 
o*fVj  to  show  that  an  abbreviation  of  over  was  intended.  This  early  mode  of 
printing  the  word  serves  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  Malone's  conjecture,  that  the 
heraldic  French  word  cry  gold,  ought  to  be  substituted,  because,  as  he  supposed, 
the  poet  meant  to  make  an  opposition  between  cr  and  ''  silver  white."  This 
attempt  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  misapplied  ingenuity,  in  rendering  that 
obeenre  which  is  otherwise  plain ;  and  if  any  opposition  to  '*  silver  white"  had 
been  intended,  the  proper  word  would  have  been  gttUi,  not  or, 
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Thk  earthly  sainiy  adored  by  this  devil. 
Little  sospecteth  the  false  woFBhippor, 
For  unstiunM  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 
Birds  never  limM  no  secret  bushes  fear : 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer. 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  hann  express^ : 

For  that  he  colourM  with  his  high  estate. 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seemM  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 
That  cloyM  with  much,  he  pineth  stiU  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  copM  with  stranger  eyes, 
Gould  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books : 
She  touched  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fearM  no  hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  «ght. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  openM  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband'^s  &me, 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  GoDatine^s  high  name. 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivaliy, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 
Her  joy  with  heavM-up  hand  ^e  doth  express, 
And  wordless  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there: 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  night,  mother  of  dread  and  fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprite ; 
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For  after  snpper  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucreoe,  and  wore  out  the  night  : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  lifers  strength  doth  fight, 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that  wake\ 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 

The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will^s  obtaining ; 

Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 

Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining : 

Despair  to  gain  doth  traffick  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there^s  no  death  supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 

That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess. 

They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond, 

And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 

Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor  rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife, 
That  one  for  aU,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles^  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 

And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 


*  And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that  wake.]     Here  again 
Malone's  copy  of  "  Lucrece,"  1594,  at  Oxford,  differs  from  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  UUe  Mr.  Caldecot :  it  reads,  without  regard  to  grammar, 
**  And  every  one  to  rest  Mnud/bHakeSf 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that  wakes.^^ 
The  correction  (which,  however,  still  leaves  an  error  in  the  first  line  of  the 
couplet)  must  have  been  made  as  the  poem  went  through  the  press. 
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The  thing  we  have ;  and,  aD  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust. 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Then,  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self- trust! 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days! 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  closM  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls**  and  wolves'*  death-boding  cries : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 

The  silly  lambs.     Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still. 
While  lust  and  murder  wake,  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leapM  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o^er  his  arm. 
Is  madly  tossM  between  desire  and  dread ; 
Th**  one  sweetly  flatters,  th**  other  feareth  harm ; 
But  honest  fear,  bewitchM  with  lust^s  foul  charm, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly : 
As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc''d  this  fire. 
So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire. 

Here,  pale  with  fear,  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 
Then,  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still  slaughtered  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 
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• 

Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  hght,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine ; 
And  die,  unhallowed  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine : 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed, 

That  spots  and  stains  lovers  modest  snow-white  weed. 

O  shame  to  knighthood,  and  to  shining  arms ! 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave ! 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy^'s  slave ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 

Then,  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 

That  it  will  Uve  engraven  in  my  face. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive. 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
That  my  posterity,  shamM  with  the  note. 

Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 

To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek ! 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Wlio  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  waU  a  week, 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy ! 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  I 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  stricken  down  I 

If  Gollatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 

Win  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 

Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent ! 

This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 

This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame. 

0  !  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make, 

When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  I 
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Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  firafl  joints  shake, 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  fiJse  heart  Ueed! 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  CoDatinus  killM  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  de«re 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife, 
As  in  revenge  or  quital  of  such  strife ; 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fiuilt  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

Shameful  it  is ; — ay,  if  the  tact  be  known : 
Hateful  it  is ; — ^there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 
ril  beg  her  love ; — but  she  is  not  her  own : 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving. 
My  wiU  is  strong,  past  reason^s  weak  removing : 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man'^s  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  dii^utation 
Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  efifects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  she  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  gazM  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band. 
Where  her  beloved  GoUatinus  lies. 
0,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 
Then,  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lockM, 
ForcM  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 
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Until  her  husband^B  welfare  she  did  hear ; 

Whereat  ahe  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drownM  him  in  the  flood. 

Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses  I 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth : 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'^d. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismayM. 

Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  ! 
Bespect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage. 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then,  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies ! 

As  com  o^er-grown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chokM  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 

And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  Gollatine : 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 

That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 

Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which,  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flatterM  by  their  leader^s  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fiU  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
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By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 

The  Boman  lord  marcheth  to  Lacreoe^  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforcM  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  r^;ard : 
The  threshold  grrates  Uie  door  to  have  him  heard ; 

Night-wandering  weeseb  shriek,  to  see  him  there ; 

They  firight  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  cranmes  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  hun  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch. 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia^s  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies, 
And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks ; 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inurM ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress^  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him. 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial, 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial ; 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

So,  so,  quoth  he  ;  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  ^ring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds'  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

*  ^  the  sifVAPED  birds—]   Shakespeftre  uses  *'  aneaping"  in  <*  LoTe'e  Liboar's 
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Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and  sands, 
The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barrM  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  th^  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair. 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour. 
Even  there  he  starts : — quoth  he,  I  must  deflower : 

The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact. 

How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act ! 

Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide  ! 

My  wiU  is  backM  with  resolution  : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  eflects  be  tried ; 

The  blackest  sin  is  clearM  with  absolution  ; 

Against  lovers  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight. 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluckM  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch  : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  dose,  about  he  walks. 


Lost,"  Vol.  u.  p.  286,  and  in  «  The  Winter's  Tale/'  Vol.  iii.  p.  431,  for  mipping 
or  mppUig;  and  here  *'tho  tneaped  birds"  seem  to  mean  the  birds  that  had 
been  nipped  by  the  frost. 
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Boiling  his  greedy  eye-baUs  in  his  bead : 
By  their  hi^  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 

Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  soon. 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery  pointed  sun. 
Bushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  ogfat ; 
Even  80,  the  curt«n  drawn,  hia  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  bemg  blinded  with  a  greater  lig^t : 
Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed. 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

O  !  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill : 
Then  Gollatine  again,  by  Lucreoe^  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still ; 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill. 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world'^s  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss, 
Who^  therefore  angiy,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
SweUing  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss, 
Between  whose  hilb  her  head  intombed  is ; 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admirM  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Showed  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathM  their  light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  played  with  her  breath ; 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  lifers  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death^s  dim  look  in  lifers  mortality : 
Blach  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
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As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  liv^d  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered ; 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  I 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired  ! 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  cond  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o^er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o'^er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 

SlakM,  not  suppressM ;  for  standing  by  her  side. 

His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 

Obdurate  vassak  fell  exploits  efiecting. 

In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 

Nor  children''s  tears,  nor  mothers^  groans  respecting. 

Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting : 

Anon  his  b4ting  heart,  alarum  strildng. 

Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  biuming  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  marchM  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land. 

Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale. 

Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 
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They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  hidy 
Do  teD  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 
She,  much  amazed,  breaks  ope  her  lock'^drup  eyes, 
Who,  peepii^  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimmed  and  controIlM. 


her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  &ncy  wakmg, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  ^rite. 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  ''tis !  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfiiUy  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

WrappM  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
Like  to  a  new-kiUM  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  w^ik  brain^s  foigeries ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  firom  their  lights. 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen  !)  distressed. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  be^n 

To  sound  a  pariey  to  his  heartless  foe ; 

Who  o''er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin. 

The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 

Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still. 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies :  The  colour  in  thy  face 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace, 
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Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale ; 

Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 

Thy  never  conquerM  fort :  the  fault  is  thine, 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnarM  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide. 
My  will,  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth^s  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 

But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 

By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  wiQ  bring, 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends, 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting ; 
All  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends, 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends : 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  Against  law  or  duty. 

I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed  ; 

But  nothing  can  affection'^s  course  control. 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Beproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity, 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Goucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings^  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies  : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells, 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon'^s  beUs. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee  : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee. 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  111  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life'^s  decay  ; 
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And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  hun. 
Sweating  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  hinu 

So  thy  surviving  hosband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  Himlftifi^ 

Thy  issue  blurred  with  nameleas  bastardy : 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  iault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

Then,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children''8  sake. 

Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 

The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 

Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour^s  blot ; 
For  maiks  descried  in  menu's  nativity 
Are  nature^s  faults,  not  their  own  in&my. 

Here,  with  a  cockatrice''  dead-killing  eye. 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripers  sharp  claws'. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 

Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

But  when  a  black*facM  cloud  the  worid  doth  threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  th'  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 
From  earth^s  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get, 

*  —  nnder  the  oupb's  sharp  chiws,]  According  to  CotgrmTe,  a  ^  S>^pe"  » 
a  {frijfin ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  a  vulture,  as  in  **  Ferrez  and  Poirex,**  cited  bj 
Roed  : 

**  Ixion's  wheel. 

Or  cruel  ffripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  heart  ** 
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AVhich  UowB  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding, 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing : 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks,  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  daUy, 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth : 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  foUy, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth. 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 

In  the  remoiseless  wrinkles  of  his  hce ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed. 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place ; 

And  ^midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin,  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath. 

By  her  imtimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 

By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 

By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both. 

That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire. 

And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended'; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended : 

He  is  no  wood-man,  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

'  —  as  Uioa  hast  pmxrarDRD ;]    The  most  iisiuU  Benae  of  to  "  pretend'*  of  old 
was  to  intend,  as  in  <<  Henry  V 1."  part  i.  Vol.  r.  p.  65, 

"  bat  snch  as  shall  pretend 

Malicious  practices  against  his  state." 
Innamerable  instances  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect.    On  p.  418  we 
have  had  **  intending'*  used  in  the  manner  we  should  now  employ  pretending — 
"  Intending  weariness  with  heavy  sprite." 
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My  husband  is  tby  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 

Thou  look'^st  not  like  deodt,  do  not  deceive  me : 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  movM  with  woman^s  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans. 

AD  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart. 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolvM  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  Tarquin^s  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame ! 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  comphun  me. 

Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound^st  his  princely  name: 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem^'st ;  and  if  the  same. 

Thou  seem'^st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring! 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage. 
What  dar^st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king  ? 
O,  be  rememberM  !  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wipM  away ; 

Then,  kings^  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  cby. 

This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lovM  for  fear ; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fearM  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear. 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  oflfences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects^  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  lust  shall  leam  I 
Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  i 
Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 
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Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 
To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name ! 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  longJiving  laud'. 

And  mak^st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

Hast  thou  command  t  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 

From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 

Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 

For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kiU. 

Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,  patterned  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may  say. 
He  leara'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way ! 

Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were. 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men'*s  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother  : 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
O,  how  are  they  wrappM  in  with  infamies, 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes  ! 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 

I  sue  for  exilM  majesty^s  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire  : 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine. 

Have  done,  quoth  he :   ray  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
SmaU  Ughts  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign  with  their  fresh  falls^  haste. 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste. 

Thou  art,  quoth  she,  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 
And  lo  !  there  foils  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 


'  Thou  back'st  reproach  against  lono-livino  laud  J     Modem  editors  have 
vmpriniBd  **  loog-liTisg  "  of  Ihe  quarto,  1694|  lattg-Uved. 

VOL.  VIII.  F    f 
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Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  iky  Uood. 

If  aU  iheee  petty  ilk  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle^s  womb  is  hened. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed. 

So  shall  these  skves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub^s  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar^s  root. 

So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state — 
No  more,  quoth  he  ;  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love'^s  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom. 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  : 
Shame,  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seizM  his  prey,  the  poor  Iamb  cries ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controird 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips^  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone  lust  ^ould  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again  ; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain : 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain. 
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Pore  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 

And  hist,  the  thief,  &r  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound,  or  gorged  hawk, 

Unapt  for  tender  smell,  or  speedy  flight, 

Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight : 

So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
Devours  his  will,  that  livM  by  foul  devouring. 

O  deeper  sin,  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 
Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 

Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 

Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then,  with  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace. 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace. 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultfid  lord  of  Borne, 

Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased ; 

For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom. 

That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced  : 

Besides,  his  souFs  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 

To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 

To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  die  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 

Have  batterM  down  her  consecrated  wall. 

And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 

Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 

To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still, 
But  her  foresight  could  not  fore-stall  their  will. 

Ff  2 
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Ev«i  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stoafeUi, 
A  captive  viotor  tibat  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothii^  healeth. 
The  scar  that  will  despite  of  cure  remain ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  p^lexM  in  greater  pain« 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 

And  he  the  burden  ct  a  guflty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence. 
She  like  a  wearied  Iamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  oflfence. 
She  de^rate  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear; 
He  iaintly  flies,  sweating  with  goilty  fear ; 

She  stays,  exdaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish^'d,  loath'^d  delight 


He  thence  departs  a  heavy  converUte, 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away ; 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light. 

She  prays  die  never  may  behold  the  day ; 

For  day,  quoth  she,  nights  scapes  doth  open  lay, 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practisM  how 
To  doke  ofiences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold. 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feeL 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  ni^t. 

O,  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 
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Vast  sin-concealiiig  chaos  I  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd !  dark  harbour  for  defiune ! 
Orim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher  i 

O,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night ! 

Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  ciureless  crime, 

Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 

Make  war  against  proportion'^d  course  of  time : 

Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
Hia  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let  theiF'exhal''d  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair,  , ' 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick ; 

And  let  iJiy  musty  vapours*  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smotherM  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

Were  Tarquin  night,  as  he  is  but  night^s  child. 

The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 

Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defiled. 

Through  night^s  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again : 

So  should  I  have, copartners  in  my  pain ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers^  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage^ 

Where,  now,  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine ; 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 


*  And  let  thy  mvstt  vapours — ]  Modem  editors,  following  the  later  impres- 
sionSy  hare,  with  Ifalone,  printed  ''musty"  mitty:  the  context  shows  that 
"  mxmty"  the  word  in  all  the  copies  of  the  edition  of  1694,  is  right :  in  the 
previofQB  part  of  the  stanza  we  hare  had  **  rotten  damps,"  and  "  unwholesome 
airs,"  and  **  mnsty  vaponrs"  is  quite  consistent  with  them.  "  Misty  vapours  " 
is  mere  tautology,  since  vapours  are  necessarily  misty.  Of  all  authon^  perhaps;, 
Shakespeare  la  least  guflty  of  this  &ult. 
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O  night !  thou  fhmace  of  fool-reekhig  amoke. 

Let  not  the  jealous  day  bdiold  that  £M9e 

Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  doak 

Immodestly  lies  martyr^  with  disgrace : 

Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  fimlts  which  in  thy  reign  are  made. 
May  likewise  be  sepnlcher^d  in  thy  shade. 

Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  show,  character^  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity^s  decay. 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  tow  : 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  whai  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass'  in  my  looks. 

The  nurse  to  still  her  child  wiD  tell  my  story. 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin^s  name ; 
The  orator  to  decJc  his  oratory 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin'^s  shame ; 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 

Will  tie  tike  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  Gollatine^s  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeservM  reproach  to  him  aUotted, 

That  is  as  dear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 

As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Gollatine. 

O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore !  crest-wounding,  private  scar ! 
Reproach  is  stampM  in  OoUatinus^  face. 
And  Tarquin^s  eye  may  read  the  mot  i^'. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 

^  WiU  quoHB  my  loathaoroe  trespMs— ]  u  «.  will  noU  or  cUmrte,  See  Vol  ir* 
p.  74  ;  Vol.  vi.  pp.  106.  383  ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  234. 

*  —  may  read  the  mot  afiu* ;]  The  «  mot "  ta  the  word  of  repixiadi,  firom  the 
French :  we  generally  now  resort  to  the  Italian,  motio.  In  "  Perielee,"  p.  896| 
where  Thaiaa  repeats  the  inecriptions  on  the  ahielda  of  the  kmghta,  Shakespeare 
usee  **  word  "  as  he  employe  **  mot*'  in  our  text 
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Alas !  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 

Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them,  knows. 

If,  GoUatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left. 

But  robbM  and  ransacked  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  suck'^d  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept. 

Yet  am  I  guilty'  of  thy  honour^s  wrack ; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides^  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 

And  talkM  of  virtue. — 0,  unlookM  for  evil. 

When  virtue  is  profaned  in  such  a  devil ! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud. 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows^  nests ! 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  witii  venom  mud  I 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts ! 
Or  lungs  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

The  aged  man  that  confers  up  his  gold. 

Is  plagu'*d  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits, 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 

But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 

And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

So,  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 

*  Yet  am  I  oviltt — ]  Malone  altered  ^  guilty  "  to  gwUiUn,  but  he  waa 
dearly  wrong :  Lucreoe  first  accuses  herself  of  being  guilty  by  entertaining 
Tarquin,  and  then  excuses  herself  by  adding  that  she  did  it  for  her  husband's 
honour.  *'  Wrack/*  at  the  end  of  the  line,  is  the  old  spelling  of  wreck ;  and  it  is 
here,  as  oo  p.  380^  necessary  to  preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
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Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  atroog. 

To  hold  their  cnrsed-bleaaed  fortane  kii^. 
The  BweetB  we  wish  for  torn  to  loathed  aomsy 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  caQ  them  oora. 

Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  ^ring. 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precioas  flowen. 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing. 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours ; 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

O,  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
''Tis  Uiou  that  execuVst  the  traitor^s  treason ; 
Thou  sett^st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  '^poinf  st  the  season  - 
'^Tis  thou  that  i^um'^st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  sin  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  mak^st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 

Thou  blow^st  the  fire,  when  temperance  is  thawM ; 

Thou  smother^st  honesty,  thou  murder^st  troth : 

Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 

Thy  sugarM  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  t 

When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  soj^liant^s  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained  I 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour*  great  strifes  to  end, 

*  When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hoiir~]    t.  «.  $eUct  or  ckotm  an  hour.    See  VoL  r. 
p.  336.    Steerene  refers  to  the  Ime, 

**  But  I  will  sort  a  pitohy  day  for  thee,** 
as  if  it  wen  in  <<  Richard  III."    It  is  in  fkct  in  ^^Heniy  VI."  part  iiL ;  botUif 
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Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained ! 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  i 

The  poor,  lame,  bHnd»  halt,  creep,  ciy  out  for  thee, 

But  they  ne^er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

Tbb  patient  dies  while  the  phymcian  sleeps ; 
The  oiphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds : 
Thou  gnmt^st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murders  rages ; 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  sin  ne^er  gives  a  fee ; 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  appayM, 
As  well  to  hear,  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Gollatine  would  else  have  come  to  me, 
.  When  Tarquin  did ;  but  he  was  stayM  by  thee. 

Ouilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 
An  accessory  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night. 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue^s  snare ; 

Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

O  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
BetrayM  the  hours  thou  gav^st  me  to  repose ! 
CancdlM  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 

fleene  was  made  a  portion  of  ^Richard  III." aa  it  was  acted  Id  the  time  of 
Steerena^  aod  in  our  own,  and  hence,  perhaps,  hia  miatake. 
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To  endleflB  date  of  neyer-endii^  woes ! 
Time'^B  office  k  to  fine  the  hale  q{  foes*; 

To  eat  ap  enon  by  opinioa  bred. 

Not  spend  the  dowxy  of  a  hwfid  bed. 

Timers  gloiy  is  to  cahn  contending  kiiigg, 

To  nmnask  Cidaehood,  and  bring  truth  to  ligfat» 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things^ 

To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours, 
And  smear  with  dust  thmr  glittering  gdden  towers: 

To  fin  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents. 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens^  wings. 
To  dry  the  old  oak^s  sap,  and  cherish  ^rings ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer^  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune'^s  whed : 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  dan^ter. 

To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 

To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter. 

To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ; 

To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  b^uiTd ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  ¥rith  increasefiil  cn^. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops ; 

Why  work'^st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends  : 

0  !  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 

1  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack. 

Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight : 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity 

*  Time's  office  is  to  finb  the  hate  of  foes  ;]  To  ''fine  "  is  here  used  for  to 
ooMofH^or  tfiMi  **  Fine  **  is  oflen  met  with  as  a  sabetuitive,  bat  onl/  her«,tbat 
we  are  aware  of,  as  a  Terb. 
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To  make  luin  cune  this  cuxsed  crimefiil  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affinght, 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  eveiy  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 

Affict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 

Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 

To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans  : 

Stone  him  with  hardenM  h^ots,  harder  than  stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair. 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  timers  help  to  despair, 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loaUied  slave ; 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar^s  orts  to  crave, 

And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 

Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  foUy,  and  his  time  of  sport : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  th^  abusing  of  his  time. 

0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad. 

Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'^st  this  ill ! 

At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad, 

Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 

Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill ; 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death Vman  to  so  base  a  slave ! 

The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king, 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate : 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honourM,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
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The  moon  being  dooded  presently  is  niiflB*d, 
But  little  etara  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 


The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire. 

And  unperoeivM  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  gnxMns  are  sightless  night,  kings  gkxiioos  day: 

Onats  are  unnoted  wheresoever  they  fly. 

But  eagles  gaz^d  upon  with  every  eye. 

Out,  idle  words !  servants  to  shallow  fools, 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw*. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheeHul  night ; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 

In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm^  despite: 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 

The  remedy,  indeed,  to  do  me  good. 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled,  blood. 

Poor  hand,  why  quiver^st  thou  at  this  decree ! 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 
For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv^st  in  my  defame : 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 

And  wast  afearM  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 

Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so. 

This  said,  from  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death ; 
But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 

*  —I  TomcM  not  argnment  a  straw  J     I  do  not  Taloe,  or  cars  not  for  ai^p- 
m«at  a  •txaw.    See  Vol.  ii.  p.  867. 
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As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

In  vain,  quoth  she,  I  live ;  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life : 
I  fearM  by  Tarquin'^s  £eJchion  to  be  slain, 
Yet  for  IJie  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife ; 
But  when  I  fearM,  I  was  a  loyal  wife. 

So  am  I  now : — O  no !  that  cannot  be ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

O !  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  dear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least,  I  give 
A  badge  of  &me  to  slander^s  livery ; 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stoPn  away, 

To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

WeD,  well,  dear  Gollatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 

He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute, 

That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate. 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 

Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forcM  offence. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coinM  excuses ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night^s  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices, 
As  from  a  mountain  spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 
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By  this,  lamenting  PhOomel  had  ended 
The  weD-tunM  warUe  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  nij^t  with  slow,  sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo !  the  blnshii^  monow 
Lends  light  to  aU  fiur  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see, 
And  therrfore  still  in  night  would  cloister^  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  s^ies, 

And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping ; 

To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  O  eye  of  eyes ! 

Why  pry^st  thou  through  my  window !  leave  thy  peq»]iig; 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  tixy  piercing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what^s  done  by  night. 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees. 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child. 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees : 
Old  woes,  not  in&nt  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractisM  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep  drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, ' 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views, 
And  to  herself  aU  sorrow  doth  compare : 
No  object  but  her  passion'^s  strength  renews, 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 

Sometime  ^tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  moming^s  joy. 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody ; 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy : 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 

Grief  best  is  pleasM  with  grief  *s  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficM, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathized. 

"^Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore ; 
He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more ; 
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Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good : 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 

Who,  being  stoppM,  the  bounding  banks  overflows : 

Grief  dallied  wiUi  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

You  mocking  birds,  quoth  she,  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hoUow  swelling  feathered  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb : 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests*; 
A  wofiil  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests. 

Belish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  likes  dumps',  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Gome,  Philomel,  that  sing^st  of  ravishment. 

Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevePd  hair. 

As  the  d^nk  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 

So  I  at  each  sad  strain  wiH  strain  a  tear. 

And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burden-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  stiU, 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill*. 

And  whOes  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part. 

To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 

To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 

Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  afIHght  mine  eye. 

Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  firets  upon  an  instrument, 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day. 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 

Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 

That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 

Will  we  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes  to  change  theur  kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds. 


'  My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rbbts  ;]  **  Stops  "  and  **  rests  "  are 
both  terms  in  mosic.    Others  oceor  afterwards. 

*  Distress  Ukes  dumps,]  A  ^  dump  "  was  a  melancholy  piece  of  mnsicy  and 
it  was  sometimes  used  for  a  species  of  song.    See  Vol.  yL  p.  478. 

'  While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill.]  i.  e.  with  better  skill ; 
unless  we  suppose  *^  descant'st"  used  as  a  verb  transitiYe.  The  snbstantiYe 
*^  descant "  seems  to  have  meant  what  we  now  call  ToriatUm. 
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As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  staods  at  gaze, 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 

Or  one  encompasBM  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  toead  the  way  oat  readify ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better^ 
When  life  is  sham^'d,  and  death  reproaches  debtor. 

To  kill  myself,  quoth  she,  alack !  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  souTs  poOution  I 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it. 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallowM  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion. 

Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one. 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer. 
When  tile  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine  t 
Whose  love  of  eithear  to  myself  was  nearer. 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Gdlatine ! 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peelM  away. 

Her  house  is  sacked,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  batterM  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple^  spotted,  spoiled,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then,  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety, 

If  in  this  blemish'^d  fort  I  make  some  hole. 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul. 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  GoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death. 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  FU  bequeath, 

>  Her  nered  tbmplk—]  In  Malooe'a  ShakeepCAre  by  Boewell,  vol.  xx.  p.  ITS, 
we  find  the  pssaage  printed, 

**  Her  sacred  table  spotted,  spoU'd,  eoirupted,"  &e. 
It  was  probably  an  error  of  the  press,  because  it  stands  "  temple  "  in  Blalone's 
"Supplement,"  1780,  and  in  every  o^d  edition:  modem  editon  have  aToided 
this  gross  mistake. 
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Which  by  him  tainted'  shall  for  him  be  spent, 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

My  honour  111  bequeath  unto  the  knife 

That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 

^Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour^  life ; 

The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 

So  of  shame^s  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-bom. 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost, 

What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee ! 

My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 

By  whose  example  thou  revenged  may^st  be. 

How  Tarquin  must  be  usM,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe,     • 
And  for  my  sake  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : — 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife^s  that  makes  my  wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound  ; 
And  all  my  fiime  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

Thou,  GoDatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will'; 

How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 

My  lifers  foul  deed  my  lifers  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  *'  so  be  it.^** 
Yield  to  my  hand ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee : 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be. 


*  Which  BT  him  tainted — ]  Malone  states  that  his  copy  of  the  edition  1594 
reads,  ^  Which /or  him  tainted."  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  *<  Luerece,"  1594, 
has  ^  Which  Ify  him  tainted,"  so  that  the  error  was  discovered  and  corrected 
in  the  press. 

*  Thou,  CoIUttne,  shalt  oversee  this  will ;]  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  it 
was  usual  for  testators  to  appoint  not  only  executors,  but  owneen  of  their  wills. 
Such  was  the  case  with  our  poet,  when  he  named  John  Hall  and  his  daughter 
Susanna  executors,  and  Thomas  Russell  and  Francis  Collins  overseers  of  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

VOL.  VIII.  O  g 
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This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 
And  wipM  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes. 
With  untnnM  tongue  she  hoarsely  calls  her  maid*, 
Whose  swifb  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-wingM  duty  with  thought^s  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece**  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so, 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 

With  soft  slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 

And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady^s  sorrow. 

For  why,  her  face  wore  sorrow's  liyery ; 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  doud-eclipsed  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-washM  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 

Each  flower  moistenM  like  a  melting  eye, 

Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  ''gan  wet 

Her  circled  eyne,  enforcM  by  sympathy 

Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-way'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 

Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 

One  justly  weeps,  the  other  takes  in  hand 

No  cause  but  company  of  her  drops  spilling : 

Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing. 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their  beaiis: 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  formM  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppressed,  th'  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then,  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil, 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

*  —  she  hoamely  calls  her  maid,]  So  the  ancient  editiona,  changed  io 
•*  caWd  her  maid  "  in  all  the  modern  editioim.  The  alteration  is  trifling,  but  it 
is  also  unnecessary. 
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Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 

Lays  open  all  the  little  wonns  that  creep ; 

In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 

CSave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 

Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep  : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks, 
Poor  women''s  faces  are  their  own  faults^  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  killM. 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.     O!  let  it  not  be  hild' 
Poor  women'^s  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfilled 
With  men^s  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assailed  by  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  mi^t  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead ! 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 

To  the  poor  counterfdt  of  her  complaining  : 

My  girl,  quoth  she,  on  what  occasion  break 

Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  raining  I 

If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Enow,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went — (and  there  she  stay'^d 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  Tarquin  fjN>m  hence  ? 
Madam,  ere  I  was  up,  replied  the  maid ; 
The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence  : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  tiius  far  can  dispense  ; 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 

And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

*  O  !  let  it  not  be  hild]  Thus  the  old  copies  ;  and  it  may  be  neoessary  to 
preserve  the  false  orthography  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Elsewhere  we  have 
observed  the  same  rule  with  respect  to  the  words  wrack  and  than, 

Gg2 
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But  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness. 

O  peace  !  quoth  Lucreoe :  V  it  should  be  told. 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  wdl  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'^d  a  hdD, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 


Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen,— ^ 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say ! — One  of  my  hnsband^s  moi 
Bid  thou  be  ready  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear : 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 

The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  socm  be  writ. 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 

First  hovering  o*et  the  paper  with  her  quill. 

Conceit  and  gri^  an  eager  combat  fight ; 

What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  strai^t  with  will ; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  ^diich  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  ^*  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person :  next,  vouchsafe  t^  affiird 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucreoe  thou  wflt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief: 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief.^ 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  GoDatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  grieTs  true  quality : 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stainM  her  stainM  excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 

She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 

When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
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Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shmi  this  blot  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told. 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear : 

Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear ; 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 


Her  letter  now  is  seal^'d,  and  on  it  writ, 
**•  At  Ardea  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste."^ 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 
Charging  the  sour-fac^d  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast: 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  alow  she  deems ; 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villain  courtesies  to  her  low. 

And,  blushing  on  her,  with  a  stedfast  eye 

Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no. 

And  forth  with  bashfiil  innocence  doth  hie : 

But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie. 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  Lucrece  thought  he  blushM  to  see  her  shame ; 

When,  silly  groom .!  Gk>d  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  hfe,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age' 
Pawned  honest  looks,  but  lay^d  no  words  to  gage. 

Even  BO,  this  pattern  of  thb  worn-oat  age]  Here  we  have  another  instanoe 
of  Tariation  in  different  copies  of  the  quarto,  1594.  The  usual  and,  no  doubt, 
tnie  reading  is  that  of  our  text;  but  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy  the  line  is 
thus  given : — 

**  Even  so  ike  pattern  of  thu  worn-out  age," 
which  seems  oontraiy  to  what  was  meant.    In  general  the  **  Lucrece,"  1504,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ia  more  correct  than  that  among 
Malone's  books  at  Oxford,  but  this  instanoe  is  an  exception. 
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His  kindled  duty  idndled  her  mistaniBt, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  boes  Uaaed ; 
She  thought  he  bfamh^d,  as  knowing  Tarqoin^s  lost^ 
And,  Hnshing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  giized ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed : 
The  m(»«  die  saw  the  Uood  his  cheeks  refdenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  Uemish. 

But  bng  she  thinks  till  he  retnm  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassid  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  «itertain. 
For  now  ^tis  stale  to  s^,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan. 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  raoom  some  newor  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam^s  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Qreeoe, 
For  Helena's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  doud-ldssing  Uion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  prou*!. 
As  heayen  itseemM  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowM. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  seemM  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughterM  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reekM  to  show  the  painter^s  strife ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleamM  forth  their  ashy  lights. 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  ni^ts. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
BegrimM  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  2q>pear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  litUe  lust : 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-oif  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity ; 
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And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces : 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold ! 

The  face  of  either  ^cipher'd  either^s  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 

In  Ajax^  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roUM ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
ShowM  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 

As  ^twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 

Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 

That  it  beguil'*d  attention,  charmM  the  sight. 

In  speech,  it  seemM,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
WaggM  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purPd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  seemM  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice : 
Some  high,  some  low ;  the  painter  was  so  nice. 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seemM,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man^s  hand  leaiCd  on  another^s  head. 

His  nose  being  shadowed  by  his  neighbour's  ear ; 

Here  one,  being  throngM,  bears  back,  all  bolfn  and  red'; 

Another,  smotherM,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear ; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seemM  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind'. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 

'  —  all  boll'n  and  red  ;]  ^  Bollen  "  means  stDotlen,  and  it  is  used  by  Chaucer, 
B  well  as  by  later  writers. 
'  — 60  compact,  so  kinj>,j    t .  e.  so  natural,  so  according. to  kind. 
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OripM  in  an  armed  hand :  himadf  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind. 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  &ce,  a  leg,  a  head. 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong  besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  marchM  to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthfiil  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stained)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought. 
To  Simois^  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than* 
Retire  again,  till  meetimr  irreater  ranks 
They  jobTa^d  shoot  (b^  foam  nt  Simois^  b«.ks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucreoe  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steld^*. 
Many  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell^'d. 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam^'s  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus^  proud  foot  lies. 


*  —  and  than]  For  the  aake  of  the  ihyme,  it  is  neeenwy  here  to  preKnnt 
the  old  orthognphy  of  than,  and  on  a  former  page  (451)  we  have  printed  "  hiM** 
instead  of  kdd  for  the  same  reason.  Malone  teUs  ns  that  Shakespeare  here 
availed  himself  of  *^  the  licence  of  changing  the  terminations  of  words,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Italian  wriftem  ;'*  but  the  fitct  is,  that  tkam  was  fonnerty  mndi  the 
most  common  mode  of  spelling  **  then." 

'*  —  where  all  distress  is  stbld.]  We  print  this  word  (of  the  use  of  whiefa 
no  other  instance  has  been  pointed  out)  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  oiigiflsl 
edition  of  1094.  Malone  remarks,  that  in  Sonnet  xxiv.  Shakeqieare  uses  tteeTd 
(so  there  printed,  although  it  rhymes  with  **  held  **)  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
with  reference  to  painting  : — 

**  Mine  eye  hath  phiy'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steei'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart.** 
We  might  suppose  that  "  steel'd  "  in  this  place  meant  engrayed  as  with  ateel, 
and  such,  by  rather  a  bold  licence  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  may  poasibty  be  the 
case  with  the  passage  under  consideration. 
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In  her  the  painter  had  anatomizM 
Time'^s  rain,  beauty'^s  wreck,  and  grim  care'*8  reign  : 
Her  cheeks  with  chape  and  wrinkles  were  disguised, 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain  ; 
Her  blue  blood  changM  to  black  in  every  vein, 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 

ShowM  life  imprison^  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 

And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam'^s  woes. 

Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 

And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 

The  ptunter  was  no  Grod  to  lend  her  those ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

Poor  instrument,  quoth  she,  without  a  sound, 
111  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue. 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam'^s  painted  wound, 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy,  that  bums  so  long. 

And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 

Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear : 
Thine  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here ; 
And  here,  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo '! 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 

For  one^s  offence  why  shoidd  so  many  fall. 

To  plague  a  private  4i  in  genend  ? 

I  —  of  many  mo  1]  A  form  of  more,  often  in  use  of  old,  partioalarly  when 
the  rhyme  required  it ;  but  we  sometimes  meet  with  it  in  proee,  or  in  blank 
verse,  m  if  the  writer  preferred  it  in  point  of  sound. 
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Lo !  here  weepe  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  iSunta,  here  Troiliis  8womid»'; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  Ilea, 
And  friend  to  frieod  gi^eB  OD^vked  woDDds, 
And  one  man'*8  hist  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  checkM  his  son^s  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fiune,  and  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy^s  painted  woes ; 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy  hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  biell : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencilM  pensiveness  and  colourM  sorrow ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  paintinfic*  round. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  frill  of  cares,  yet  showM  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes, 
So  mild,  that  patience  seemM  to  scorn  his  woes. 

In  him  the  painter  labourM  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show ; 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent  that  seemM  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 

He  entertain^  a  show  so  seeming  just. 

And  therein  so  ensconcM  his  secret  evil, 

Tliat  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust, 

False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-facM  storms. 
Or  blot  with  heU-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 

The  well-skiird  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjurM  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 

'  —  here  Truilus  swounds  ;J    i.  «.  tvoom^^  as  we  now  pyonoonoe  and  apett  it. 
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The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 

Whose  words  like  wild-fire  burnt  the  shining  glory 

Of  rich-built  Ilion,  thafc  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  viewM  their  faces. 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill. 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon^s  was  abused ; 
So  fair  a  form  lodgM  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  still  on  him  BhegwM;  and  gazing  rtiU, 

Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied, 

That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  beUed. 

It  cannot  be,  quoth  she,  that  so  much  guile — 
(She  would  have  said)  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ; 
But  Tarquin^s  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  ^^  can  lurk*"  from  '*  cannot*"  took ; 
^^  It  cannot  be^  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  tumM  it  thus :  it  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 

For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed ;  too  beguilM' 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defiPd 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 

So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

Look,  look !  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 

To  see  those  borrowM  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 

Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 

For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds : 

His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightiess  hell. 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 

'  —  too  beguil'd]    Modern  editors  read,  "  «o  beguird." 
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These  contnuries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold : 
So  Priam'^s  tmst  false  Sinon'^s  teais  doth  flatter. 
That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water. 

Here,  aU  enraged,  such  passion  her  assails. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  hersetf  herself  detest : 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  g^ves  o'^er ; 

Fool !  fool !  quoth  she,  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore. 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow^'s  sharp  sustaining : 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  aU  this  time  hath  overslippM  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent. 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'*  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back ; 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company. 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'^d,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky : 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'^d  red  and  raw  ; 

Her  lively  colour  killed  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 
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Both  stood  like  old  acquiuntance  in  a  trance  \ 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other^s  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 

And  thus  begins :  What  uncouth  ill  event 

Hath  thee  befal^n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand ! 

Sweet  loye,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  t 

Why  art  thou  thus  attirM  in  discontent ! 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief  that  we  may  give  redress. 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire. 

Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 

At  length,  addressM  to  answer  his  desire. 

She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 

Her  honour  is  ta^en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  GoUatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 
Few  words,  quoth  she,  shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  teU  them  aU  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Then,  be  this  aQ  the  task  it  hath  to  say  : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 

By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 

From  that,  alas  !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shming  fidchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creepmg  creature,  with  a  flammg  light, 

*  Bora  stood  like  old  aoqmuntatice  in  a  trmnoe,]  This  la  the  text  of  every 
old  impreasioD  :  in  every  modem  edition,  BtU  has  been  substituted  for  "  Both," 
to  the  so  manifest  injury  of  the  text,  that  it  is  surprising  the  error  did  not  ere 
now  detect  itself.  Malone  committed  the  error  in  his  ''Supplement,"  1780, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  repeated  ever  since. 
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And  softly  cried.  Awake,  ibou  Roman  dame, 
And  entoiain  my  love ;  eke  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  wiU  inflict. 
If  thou  my  lovers  desive  do  contradict. 

For  some  hard-&TourM  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he. 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
m  murder  straight,  and  then  Fll  slaughter  thee. 
And  swear  I  found  you  wli^;«  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  be 

My  fiune,  and  thy  perpetual  infiuny. 

With  this  I  did  be^  to  start  and  cry, 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword. 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word ; 
So  should  my  shame  stiD  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
Th^  adulterate  death  of  Lucreoe  and  her  groom'. 

Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  (bit  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbad  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  nghtf^  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloinM  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  roVd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

O !  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse. 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find : 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stainM  with  this  abuse. 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forcM ;  that  never  was  indinM 
To  accessory  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poisonM  closet  yet  endure. 

Lo !  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss. 
With  head  dedinM,  and  voice  dammed  up  with  woe, 
With  sad  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so ; 
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But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain, 

What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 

Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste, 

Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 

Back  to  the  strait  that  forcM  him  on  so  fast, 

In  rage  sent  out,  recalPd  in  rage,  being  past ; 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 

And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh : 

Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 

Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 

My  woe,  too  sensible,  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling  painful :  let  it,  then,  8u£Sce 
To  drown  one  woe  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,  now  attend  me  : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 
Thine,  mine,  his  own  :  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past,  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Gomes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Gollatine) 
ShaD  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine  ; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design. 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms : 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'*  harms. 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewrayM ; 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.     O  !  speak,  quoth  she. 
How  may  this  forced  stain  he  wipM  from  me! 

3 
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What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 

Being  oonstrainM  with  dreadful  circumstanoe  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  disuse. 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance ! 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  firom  this  chance  ! 
The  poisonM  fountun  dears  itself  again. 
And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  st^n ! 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body^s  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
While  with  a  joyleas  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  mi^  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carvM  in  it  with  tears'. 
No,  no,  quoth  she;  no  dame,  hereafter  living. 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excu8e'*s  giving. 

Here,  with  a  sigh  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin^s  name :  ^^  he,  he,^  she  says, 
But  more  than  **  he^  her  poor  tongue  could  not  sp^ ; 
Tfll  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this :  he,  he,  fiur  lords,  ^tts  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me. 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed  : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Lifers  lasting  date  from  cancePd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonishM  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Gollatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
Till  Lucrece^  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-dau^terM  body  threw : 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 


i 


earv'd  iit  it  with  tean.]  Here,  in  the  qiwrto,  1694,  we  meet  with  i 
slight  inversion,  **  carv'd  U  in  with  tears."  The  error  detects  itself,  and  it  «u 
snbseqoentlj  corrected. 
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And  bubbling  firom  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 

In  two  alow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 

Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 

Who  like  a  late-sackM  island  vastly  stood. 

Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remainM, 

And  some  lookM  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain'^d. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes', 
Which.seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece^  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 

And  blood  untainted  sUll  doth  red  abide. 

Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrifyd. 

Daughter,  dear  daughter !  old  Lucretius  cries, 

That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 

If  in  the  child  the  iather^s  image  lies. 

Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucreoe  is  unlived ! 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  oflspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old. 
Shows  me  a  bare-bonM  death  by  time  out-worn. 
O !  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn. 

And  shivered  aD  the  beauty  of  my  glass. 

That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

O  time !  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  t 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 

Then,  live  sweet  Lucrece ;  live  again,  and  see 

Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee ! 


*  — »  WAtery  BiooL  goes,]     A  ^  rigol "  is  a  ctrof^.    See  Vol.  W.  p.  431. 
**  Thai  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divore*d 
So  many  Englkh  kings  " — 

VOL.  VIII.  H  h 
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By  this  starts  GoIIattne  as  fironi  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  pve  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece^  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  hia  £m^ 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  qiace ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  servM  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk  ;  but  through  hia  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come  in  Us  poor  hearths  aid\ 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  whaii  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain. 
Held  back  his  sorrow^s  tide  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  oV : 
Then,  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife. 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  Shea's  mine :  O !  mine  she  ia» 
Replies  her  husband :  Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow^s  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 
And  only  must  be  wailM  by  GoUatine. 

O !  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life. 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'^d. 
Woe,  woe  !  quoth  GoUatine,  she  was  my  wife, 
I  owM  her*,  and  *tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'^d, 
*^  My  daughter^  and  "  my  wife*"  with  clamours  filFd 
The  dispersM  air,  who  holding  Lucrece^  life, 
AnswerM  their  cries,  ^*  my  daughter  and  my  wife/** 


'  so  THICK  oome  in  his  poor  heftrt's  aid,]    ^So  thick  "  is  with  siidi  npidity. 
See  Vol.  IT.  p.  377,  sad  Vol.  vi.  p.  68. 
■  I  ow'd  her,]     t.  <?.  « I  owm*d  her." 
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Brutus,  who  pluckM  the  knife  from  Lucreoe^  side, 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 

Burying  in  Lucrece^  wound  his  folly^s  diow. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things : 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by. 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise. 

And  armM  hu  longwhid  wits  advisedly. 

To  check  the  tears  in  OoUatinus^  eyes. 

Thou  wronged  lord  of  Home,  quoth  he,  arise : 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposM  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe ! 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds! 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds! 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds ; 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

Oourageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentiEttions, 

But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 

That  they  will  sufier  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced. 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased. 

Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore, 
And  by  this  chaiste  blood  so  unjustly  stained, 
By  heaven''s  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth^s  store. 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece^  soul,  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kissM  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urgM  the  rest, 

Hh  2 
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Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow : 
Then,  jomtly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow, 
And  that  deep  tow  which  Brntos  made  belbie. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom 
They  did  eonehide  to  bear  dead  Lnereoe  thenoe ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  bo^  thoroogh  Rome, 
And  so  to  paUish  Tarqoin^s  fool  oflf^xse : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 
The  Romans  phnsibly  did  give  consent* 
To  Tarqnin^s  ererlasting  banishments 


*  Tbo  nomtiM  FLAimiBLT  did  gm  eooMnt]    In  *°^^^f*fi— *■ 
riUy**  WM  genenlly  med  in  the  Moae  of  veoeiTed  witii 
WKjB  the  nine  thing  in  other  words  in  the  argument  at  the 
"  Wherewith  the  people  were  to  moved,  that  with  one  conwnt 
Molioii  the  Tarqnine  were  all  eziledt"  &e. 
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''  Shake-tpeares  Sonnets.  Neuer  before  Imprinted.  At  London 
By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  to  be  soldo  by  WHliam  Aspley. 
1609."    4to.     40  leaves. 

''A  Loners  complaint.  By  lIHlliam  Shake-speare,'*  occnpies 
eleven  pages  at  the  end  of  this  volume*  The  late  Mr.  Caldecot  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  "  Sbakespeare^s  Sonnets  "  to  die  Bodleian  Lilnary, 
with  the  following  imprint :  ''  At  London  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and 
are  to  be  soldo  by  lohn  Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Church  gate." 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  edition  as  that  *'  to  be  soldo  by  WiDxam 
Aspley/'  for  in  other  respects  they  agree  exactly,  excepting  that  the 
copy  bearing  the  name  of  lohn  Wright  has  no  date  at  the  bottom  of 
the  title-page :  it  was  very  possibly  cut  off  by  the  binder. 
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**  Sh akespkare's  Sonnets  '*  were  printed  under  that  title,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  poet  in  unusually  large  capital  letters,  in  1609.  No 
Christian  name  is  to  he  found  until  we  arrive  at  "  A  Lover's  Com- 
plaint," hut  "  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  *'  is  repeated  at  the  head  of  the 
first  of  the  series.  Hence  we  may  possibly  he  warranted  in  assimiing 
that  they  were  productions  well  known  to  have  heen  for  some  time 
floating  ahout  among  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  poetry,  and  then 
collected  into  a  volume.  The  celebrity  of  the  author  seems  proved, 
if  any  proof  of  the  kind  were  wanting,  hy  the  manner  in  which  his 
Sonnets  "  were  put  forth  to  the  world. 

There  is  one  &ct  connected  with  the  original  publication  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets"  which  has  hitherto  escaped  remark,  none 
of  the  commentators,  apparently,  being  aware  of  it;  viz.  that 
although  there  were  not  two  editions  of  them  in  1609,  there  is  an 
important  difference  in  the  dtle-pi^s  of  some  copies  of  the  impres- 
sion of  that  year,  which  shows  that  a  bookseller,  not  hitherto  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  any  of  our  poet's  works,  was  in  some 
way  concerned  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Sonnets."  The  usual  im- 
print informs  us,  that  they  were  printed  by  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T.  and 
were  to  be  sold  by  William  Aspley  (without  any  address) ;  but  the 
late  Mr.  Caldecot  had  a  copy  which  stated  that  Uiey  were  to  he  sold, 
not  by  William  Aspley,  (who  had  been  one  of  the  partners  in  "  Much 
ado  about  Nothing,"  1600,  4to.,  and  '*  Henry  IV.,"  part  ii.  1600, 
4to.)  but  by  "John  Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Church  Gate."  No 
other  copy  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  this  variation  in  the 
title-page,  and  possibly  T.  T.  had  some  reason  for  having  it  can- 
celled, and  for  substituting  the  name  of  Aspley  for  that  of  Wright : 
the  former  might  be  better  known  to  the  ordinary  buyers  of  such 
books,  and  to  the  two  quarto  plays  in  which  he  was  interested,  he, 
perhaps,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  append  the  place  where  his 
business  was  carried  on. 

The  application  of  the  initials  T.  T.,  on  the  title-page,  is  ascertained 
from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  where  the  subse- 
quent entry  is  found : — 
"  20  May  1609. 
Tho.  Thorpe]  A  booke  called  Shakespeare's  Sonnets." 
Thorpe  was  a  bookseller  of  considerable  eminence,  who  usually  put 
his  name  at  full  length  upon  his  title-pages,  and  why  he  did  not  do 
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•o  in  this  iutanoe,  and  alio  talMcribed  only  T.  T.  to  tbe  dfdicttion 
of  the  Sonnets,  ii  a  matter  we  aliOQld  conaider  of  little  or  no  ooa- 
sequence,  if  it  related  to  the  productions  of  peihapa  any  other  anthor 
but  Shakespeare.  It  sometinies  hi^pened  of  old,  that  if  it  vcre 
suspected  that  a  woik  might  contain  anything  pablidy  or  persooallj 
objectionable,  the  printer  or  the  stationer  only  allowed  dieir  initish 
to  appear  in  connection  with  it.  That  such  was  the  case  here,  time 
is  no  soffident  ground  for  belieTing ;  and  Eld  a;vowed  himself  the 
printer,  and  Aspley  the  seller  of  '*  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.*' 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  much  disputed  of  late  yeBr^ 
who  was  the  individual  to  whom  Thorpe  dedicated  theae  sonnets, 
and  whom,  in  a  very  unprecedented  and  peculiar  form,  be  addresses 
as  '*  Mr.  W.  H."  That  form  is  precisely  as  follows,  on  a  sepsiale 
leaf  immediately  succeeding  the  tide-page : — 


To.  THE. 

ONLIB.  BBOBTmL  OT. 

TBBBB 

.  INSTIIIO.  BomiKn. 

Mb.  W. 

H.  kAJL,  HAPnilSSSB. 

AUD. 

TBAi:  nsainna. 

PBOmSKD. 

BT. 

OVIL   KTSS-UTIlfO.  TOKT. 

wnBBXH. 

THB.  wBLL-wnamo. 

ADTKIfTTBBB.  IN. 

scmiio. 

poBra. 

T.  T. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  another  instance  in  our  langoage, 
at  that  period,  of  a  dedication  of  a  similar  kind,  and  in  a  siniilsr 
style.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  booksellen  to  subscribe 
dedications ;  but  it  more  firequently  happened  after  the  death  of  sa 
author  than  during  his  life,  and  never,  that  we  recollect,  in  a  manner 
so  remaikable.  The  discussion  has  been  carried  on  with  some  perti- 
nacity on  the  question,  what  person  was  addressed  aa  **  Mr.  W.  H.f 
and  various  replies  have  been  made  to  it.  Fanner  conjectured  wfldly 
that  he  might  be  William  Hart,  the  poet's  nephew,  who  was  only 
born  in  1600 :  Tyrwhitt  guessed  from  a  line  in  one  of  the  sonnets 
(Son.  XX.)  that  the  name  was  W.  Hughes,  or  Hews  : 

^  A  mao  in  hoe,  all  haes  in  his  oootroUing,*' 
which  is  thus  printed  in  the  4to,  1609 : 

"  A  man  in  hew  all  "Hewt  in  his  eontrowliBg.'' 

Although  the  word  "  hue"  is  repeatedly  spelt  hew  in  the  old  edition, 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  it  is  printed  in  Italic  type,  and 
with  a  capital  letter,  exactly  the  same  as  fTttf,  in  Sonnets  CXXXV., 
CXXXVI.,  and  CXLIII.,  where  tbe  author  plays  upon  his  own  name. 
Dr.  Drake  imagined  that  W.  H.  were  the  initials  of  Henry  Wriothesly, 
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Eail  of  Southampton,  inyerted  ("  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,*' 
vol.  ii.  p.  62) ;  and  of  late  yean  Boaden,  with  great  ingenuity, 
has  contended  that  W.  H.  meant  WiUiam  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ^  This  last  notion  seems  too  much  taken  for  granted  by 
Mr.  C.  Armitage  Brown,  in  his  yery  clever  and,  in  many  respects, 
origiiial  work,  "  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,"  8vo, 
1838 ;  but  we  own  that  we  cannot  accord  in  that,  or  in  any  other 
theory  that  has  yet  been  advanced  upon  the  point.  We  have  no 
suggestion  of  our  own  to  offer,  and  acquiescence  in  one  opinion 
or  in  another  in  no  way  affects  any  position  regarding  them  which 
we  might  be  disposed  to  take  up;  but  it  seems  to  us  the  very 
height  of  improbability  that  a  bookseller  in  the  year  1609,  when 
peculiar  respect  was  paid  to  nobility  and  station,  would  venture 
to  address  an  Earl  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  merely  as  "Mr. 
W.  H.*  "  However,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  settle  the 
dispute,  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  upon  which  we  are  not  likely  to  amve  at  a  final 
and  satisfiictory  decision.  To  the  desperate  speculation  of  Chalmers, 
that  not  a  few  of  the  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  maintained  with  considerable  ability  and  leaining,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  even  to  advert. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Sonnets  were  written  at  yery  different 
periods  of  Shakespeare's  life,  and  under  very  different  circumstances 
— some  in  youth,  some  in  more  adyanced  age ;  some  when  he  was 
hopeful  and  happy,  and  some  when  he  was  desponding  and  afflicted 
at  his  own  condition  in  life,  and  place  in  society.  In  many  there  are 
to  be  found  most  remarkable  indications  of  self-confidence,  and  of 
assurance  in  the  immortality  of  his  verses,  and  in  this  respect  the 
author's  opinion  was  constant  and  uniform.     He  never  scrupled  to 

>  In  a  niall  pamphlet,  entitled,  '^  On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying 
the  Fenon  to  whom  they  were  addreesed,  and  elucidating  seTeral  points  in  the 
Poet's  Hifltoiy.  By  James  Boaden.'*  8to.  1838.  The  whole  sabstance  of  the 
tnet  had  been  pablished  in  I8SS  in  a  periodioal  work.  We  differ  from  Bir. 
Boaden  with  the  more  relactance,  heeanse  it  appears  that  his  notkm  was  sop- 
ported  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  Heywood  Bright,  well  known  for  his  acuteneee 
and  learning,  who,  without  any  preTiona  eommnnication,  had  fUlen  upon  the 
same  eonjeetnre  before  it  was  broached  by  Boaden. 

*  Upon  this  fyriwii^y  point  we  eoncor  mth  Blr.  Peter  Cnnningham,  in  a 
note  to  his  excellent  edition  of  Mr.  T.  Campbell's  « Specimens  of  British 
Poets,"  (Essay,  p.  IxzL)  but  we  can  by  no  means  follow  him  in  thinking  that 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  hare  been  ^  over-rated,"  or  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
could  not  have  been  addrcawd  in  them,  becaose  he  was  only  nine  years  old  in 
1S08.  Shakenpeara  had  written  sonnets  at  that  date,  according  to  the  undoubted 
testimony  of  Meres,  but  those  in  which  the  Earl  has  been  supposed  to  be 
addreased  may  have  been  produced  at  a  considerably  kter  period.  Still,  at  the 
eariy  age  of  eighteen  or  nmeteen,  which  the  Eari  reached  in  1600,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  Shakespeare  would  have  thought  it  neceesaiy,  with  so  much 
▼ehemepoe,  to  uige  him  to  marry. 
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espma  it,  and  periajw  there  is  no  writer  c^  aadeiit  or  of  modem 
timm  who,  fior  the  qaantitj  of  eodi  writaigB  left  bdiind  him,  hu  w 
(reqnently  or  to  strongly  dedared  his  finn  belief  that  whsi  he  had 
written,  in  this  department  of  poetry,  ^the  world  would  not  wO- 
lingly  let  die/'  This  conviction  seems  hardly  reooncileable  vidi 
the  caxeleasness  lie  appears  to  have  displayed  for  the  pitauiaiiun 
of  his  dramatic  writings.  We  know  firam  Fknnda  Mcves  that 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  scattered  among  his  friends  in  1598', 
and  no  donbt  he  oontinned  to  add  to  them  from  year  to  year ;  but  it 
was  left  to  a  bookseller  in  1609,  periiaps,  to  cause  diem  to  be  ool* 
lected,  and  to  be  printed  in  a  separate  Tolame. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  drcnmstance  that  we  understand  Tboipe 
to  address  ''  Mr.  W.  H.,"  in  the  dedication,  as  ''the  only  begetter  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets."  BosweU  quoted  a  passage  from  Ddkei'i 
'*  Satiiomastix,"  1608,  (and  many  other  instances  might  be  adduced) 
to  proTO  that  '* begetter"  only  meant  obUtimer  or  froemrer;  and 
as  Thorpe  had  been  under  some  obligation  to  W.  H.,  for  collect- 
ing Shakespeare's  scattered  sonnets  from  nuions  parties,  for  diit 
reason,  perhaps,  he  inscribed  them  to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"  Mr.  W.  H."  could  not  be  «' the  on^  begetter"  of  the  sonnets  in 
any  other  sense,  for  it  is  indisputable  that  many  of  them  are  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman ;  and  though  a  male  object  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  some  of  them,  and  particularly  of  the  first  twenty-rix,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  last  twenty-eeten  sonnets. 

We  hare  already  mentioned  Mr.  Brown's  work,  **  Shakespeare's 
Autobiogn^ical  Poems,"  which,  with  a  few  errors  and  inoonsisten- 
cies  of  little  moment,  contains  the  best  solution  of  Tarious  difficaltiet 
arising  out  of  these  Sonnets  yet  published.  He  contends  that  Shake- 
speare used  the  form  of  the  sonnet  as  Spenser  and  many  odien 
employed  stanzas  of  various  descriptions,  and  that  152  of  the  154 
sonnets  are  divisible  into  six  distinct  poems.  His  arrangement  of 
them  is  the  following ;  and  we  think  with  him,  that  if  they  be  resd 
with  this  key,  much  will  be  intelligible  which  upon  any  other  sup- 
position must  remain  obscure : — 

First  Poem.  Sonnets  1  to  26.  To  his  friend,  persuading  him  to 
marry. 

Second  Poem.  Sonnets  27  to  55.  To  his  friend,  foigtving  him  for 
having  robbed  him  of  his  mistress. 

Third  Poem.  Sonnets  56  to  77.  To  his  friend,  complaining  of  his 
coldness,  and  warning  him  of  life's  decay. 


*  The  IbUowing  are  the  words  HaM  vms  i—^  As  the  eoole  of  EuphortKit 
wM  thougfat  to  lire  in  PjrthsgofM,  ao  the  sweete  witlie  wwle  of  Ovid  livei  in 
meUHIttoue  and  hony-tongiied  Shakespeoie :  witnes  hie  Vemm»  and  Advmu^  bk 
LmeTtoty  his  augred  Sonmetr  among  hia  private  frienda,  dLC." — PMadu  Jaauo, 
1598,  fo.  381,  b. 
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Fourth  Poem.  Sonnets  78  to  101.  To  his  friend*  complaining  that 
he  prefien  another  poet'a  pndsea*,  and  reproYing  bim  fx  fiuilts  that 
niny  injore  his  character. 

Fifth  Poem.  Sonnets  102  to  186.  To  hit  friend,  excnaing  himself 
for  having  been  some  time  silent,  and  disclaiming  the  charge  of 
inoonatancj. 

Sixth  Poem.  Sonnets  127  to  152.  To  his  mistress,  on  her  infi- 
delitj. 

Mr.  Brown  asserts,  and  goes  far  to  prove,  that  the  sonnets  in  the 
first  five  of  these  divisions  are  consecutive,  following  up  the  same 
thought,  and  working  out  the  same  purpose.  With  regard  to  the 
"  sixth  poem,"  as  he  terms  it,  he  contends  that  the  sonnets  have  been 
confused,  and  that  they  are  not,  like  the  others,  to  be  read  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  printed  in  the  edition  of  1609.  He  rejects 
the  last  two  sonnets  as  no  part  of  any  of  the  six  poems,  and  they  are 
unquestionably  somewhat  incongruous. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Brown's 
volume,  it  had  occurred  to  us,  as  a  mode  merely  of  removing  some 
of  the  difficulties  attending  this  portion  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  had  consented  to  write  some  of  them,  not 
in  his  own  person,  but  for  individuals  who  asked  his  assistance.  We 
entirely  abandon  that  supposition,  notwithstanding  we  are  aware 
that  such  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  Shakespeare's  age.  Gas- 
oosgne,  who  died  in  1577f  mentions  that  he  had  been  frequently  so 
employed:  the  author  of  "The  Forest  of  Fancy,''  1579,  tells  us 
that  he  had  written  many  of  the  poems  it  contains  for  persons  *'  who 
had  occasion  to  crave  his  help  in  that  behalf;"  and  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton,  in  his  Epigrams,  written  probably  about  1591,  states  expressly, 

^  Venes  are  grown  aneh  merefaantable  ware. 
Thai  now  for  Sonnets  seUera  are  and  bnyen/' 

Marston,  in  his  Satires,  1598,  accuses  "  Roscio  the  tragedian  "  of 

*  This  is  the  poet  whom  Shakeepeare  (Son.  Izxx.)  calls  **  a  better  spirit,"  and 
of  whom  he  also  speaks  in  Son.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxv.  &o.  Some  have  supposed  that 
he  meant  Spenser,  others  Daniel ;  bat  Mr.  P.  Cnnningham  has  pointed  out  an 
i^yparent  alhision  to  Drayton,  (and  to  his  oolleetion  of  Sonnets,  published  in 
1504  under  the  title  of  ^  Idea's  Muror ")  in  Shakespeare's  twen^-first  Sonnet, 
in  these  lines  : — 

'^  So  is  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  muse. 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 
Who  heaven  iteelf  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse,"  &e. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  these,  and  the  suceeeding  lines,  Shakespeare 
had  any  individual  reference.    Drayton's  ^  Idea's  Mirror  "  has  only  been  die- 
eovered  of  late  years ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  like  his  ^  Endymion 
and  PhoBbe,"  (see  the  Bridgewater  Catalogue,  p.  108)  he,  for  some  reason,  sup- 
pressed it.    Only  a  single  copy  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
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haTing  written  tome  loTe-venes  for  Matio,  and  be  adds  daewfaere 
thai  '^abaolnte  Caatflio"  had  sappiied  himadf  in  a  aimilar  mansff, 
in  oiderthathemi^payaooeptableoooittohiamiatreaa.  Thcfefin, 
if  Shakeapeare  had  now  uid  then  oondeaoended  to  anpply  the  wants  of 
hia  fiienda  in  thia  way^  who  thna  became  poaaeaaed  of  bia  ^  aogiad 
aonnetBt"  as  Meres  calls  thenit  it  wonld,  at  all  eventa,  not  have  been 
without  precedent. 

Thorpe's  edition  of  **  Shakespeare'a  8<Hinets  '*  is  a  wdl  pdnted 
▼olome,  aitbongh  not  peibaps  so  good  a  specimen  of  the  typugiaphy 
of  that  time*  as  Field's  impressions  of  **  Venus  and  Adonia**  and 
''Lucreoe/*  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  most  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  came  from  the  press  in  the  quarto  editions  in  ao  alovenly  and 
uncorrected  a  state,  bis  minor  poems  have  been  handed  down  to  us^ 
perhaps,  more  accurately  printed  than  thoae  of  any  poeta  of  die  time^ 
with  the  exception  of  Daniel  and  Drayton,  who  seem  genenlly  to 
have  bestowed  great  pains  upon  their  productiona.  At  the  end  of 
the  ''Sonnets"  is  a  poem,  called  ''A  Lover^s  Complaint;**  and  here, 
although  it  has  no  fresh  title-page,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  '^  by 
THlliam  Shake-speare.'*  There  could  in  ftct  be  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  authoiahip  of  it;  but  on  what  occasion,  or  for  whst 
purpose  it  was  written,  we  have  no  information. 

The  ensuing  sonnets,  with  other  poems,  were  reprinted  in  1640, 
8vo,  with  a  frontiq[kieoe  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Marsball.  It  is 
an  edition  of  no  authority:  it  repeats  and  multipliea  the  errors  of 
the  previous  separate  impressions,  and  indudea  productions  with 
whidi  Shakespeare  bad  no  concern. 

Our  text  is  that  of  the  4to,  1609,  in  every  case  where  a  reason  is 
not  asrigned  for  deviating  from  it.  In  all  modem  reprints  varkms 
eirors  have  been  committed  in  consequence  of  careleasness  of  coUa- 
tion,  or  because  one  editor  copied  the  mistakes  of  another :  of  these 
our  notes  will  conlsdn  a  suffident  indication. 
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I. 

Fkoh  fiiirert  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty^s  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'^st  thy  light^s  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 
Making  a  fiimine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world'^s  firesh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  springs 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  tiiy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak^st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world^s  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

11. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty'^a  field, 
Thy  youth'^s  proud  livery,  so  gazM  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatterM  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then,  being  askM  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  aD-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deservM  thy  beauty^s  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer — "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
ShaU  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse, — '" 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made,  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm,  when  thou  feePst  it  cold. 
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III. 

Look  in  thy  gbuaa,  and  teD  the  hee  thou  viewest. 

Now  18  the  tune  that  bee  should  fonn  another ; 

Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  lenewest. 

Thou  dost  bqroile  the  worid,  unbksB  some  moUier. 

For  where  is  she  so  fiur,  whose  un-earM  womb' 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandly ! 

Or  who  is  he  so  fond,  will  be  ibe  tomb 

Of  his  sdf-love,  to  stop  posterity! 

Thou  art  thy  mother^s  glass,  and  she  in  thee 

GaQs  back  the  lovdy  April  of  her  prime : 

So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  ahalt  see. 

Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live^  remember^  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  lovelinesa,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beanty'*s  legacy ! 
Nature^s  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend ; 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give! 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  soma,  yet  canst  not  live ! 
For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave ! 

Thy  unusM  beanty  must  be  tombed  witii  thee, 

Which,  used.  Uvea  th^  executor  to  be'. 

V. 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair,  which  fiuriy  doth  ezcd : 

■  —  whose  un-eaa'd  womb]  **  Un-ear'd  "  is  tm-flcmgked.  See  Vc4.  it.  p.  169, 
«nd  this  Vol.  pp.  11  snd  21. 

*  Which,  used,  lives  th'  execulor  (o  be.]  So  the  old  edition.  If  oden  editors 
read  **tky  executor/*  foi^etthig  that  "used"  is  a  dissyllable^  and,  nnpreee- 
dentedly,  substituting  y  for  an  apostrophe. 
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For  never-jrestii^  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  checkM  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 

Beauty  o'*er-Bnow''d  and  bareness  every  where : 

Then,  were  not  snnmier^s  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty^s  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 

But  flowers  distilFd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show';  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

VI. 

Then,  let  not  winter^s  ragged  hand  deface 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distilFd : 

Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty^s  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kiU'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury  % 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 

That^s  for  thyself  to  Indeed  another  thee, 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  oae : 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur^d  thee. 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  i 
Be  not  self-willM,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death^s  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 

VII. 

Lo  !  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  dimb^d  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage : 

*  Leese  bat  their  show ;]  "  Leeee'*  is  an  old  fomi  of  lote.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  it  was  not  generally  adopted,  unless  it  were  wanted  for  the  rhyme. 

^  That  USB  is  not  forbidden  usury,]  **  Use"  and  utance  were  the  old  temia  for 
interest  of  money.  See  Vol.  y.  p.  672 ;  and  this  Vol.  p.  380,  where  the  same 
thought  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 
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Bat  when  from  h^-moet  pitch  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age,  be  redeth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  Yore  dnteons,  now  conyerted  are 
From  his  low  tnMst,  and  look  another  way. 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
UnlookM  on  diest,  nsJess  thon  get  a  son. 

VIII. 

Music  to  hear*,  why  hear^st  thou  music  sadly ! 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  IoY'*st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'^st  not  gladly. 
Or  dse  reoeiv^'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ! 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  sin^enesB  the  parts  that  thou  should'^st  bear. 
Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  chfld  and  happy  nuither. 
Who  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechlees  song,  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,— thou  single  wflt  prove  none. 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow^'s  eye. 

That  thou  consum'^st  thyself  in  single  life! 

Ah !  if  thou  issueless  dialt  hap  to  die. 

The  world  wiU  wafl  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife*; 

The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 

That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 

When  every  private  widow  weU  may  keep. 

By  children'^s  eyes,  her  husband'^s  shape  in  mind. 

Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  worid  doth  i^nd. 

Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  worid  enjoys  it ; 

But  beauty'^s  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 

And,  kept  unusM,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 


•  Music  to  hear,]    i.  e.  Thou,  to  whom  it  is  miisie  to  fisten. 

*  —  like  a  makblbw  wife ;]  t.  e,  like  a  mateUm  wife :  make  and  aute  wen 
■ometiiiiea  naecl  indifferently.  Chaooer  always  has  aidbe,  and  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  generally  mate. 
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No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 

That  on  himself  sach  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thoa  bear^st  love  to  any, 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  miprovident. 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  ajl  belovM  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov^st  is  most  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possessM  with  murderous  hate, 

That  Against  thyself  thou  stick^st  not  to  conspire. 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire.  y 

O,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind  ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodgM  than  gentle  love ! 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XL 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestowest. 
Thou  may^st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  banrenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endowed,  she  gave  the  more'; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  should'^st  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carvM  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby, 
Thou  8hould''st  print  more,  not  let  that  copy  die. 


'  —  she  gave  the  more  ;]  So  the  old  editions,  quite  intelligibly^ :  modern 
editors  have  needlessly  snhstitnted  thee  for  ^  the."  The  meaning  seems  to  be, 
that  nature  gave  the  more  to  those  whom  she  endowed  with  her  beet  gifts.  The 
oomparison  is  between  those  who  are  ^  harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,"  and  those 
to  whom  nature  has  been  more  bountiful  of  beauty. 
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XII. 

When  I  do  ooant  the  dock  that  tdb  tbe  time, 
And  see  the  hrwe  day  souk  in  hideous  nig^t ; 
When  I  bdidd  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  eoris  all  ailver'd  o^er  with  white'; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  amnmer^s  green  all  girded  np  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then,  of  thy  beanty  do  I  qnestion  make. 
That  thou  among  tiie  wastes  of  time  mnst  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  foraake. 
And  die  as  &st  as  they  see  others  grow ; 
And  nothing  ''gainst  timers  scythe  can  make  defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 

O,  that  you  were  youreelf  i  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  youradf  here  five : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prqiare, 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give : 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hdd  in  lease. 
Find  no  determination :  then,  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself  ^s  decease. 
When  your  sweet  iasoe  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  Ceur  a  house  &11  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  mig^  uphold. 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  wintw^s  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death^s  eternal  ocdd  t 

O !  none  but  unthrifts.    Dear  n^  love,  you  know. 

You  had  a  fiUher :  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 

Not  fit>m  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  deuths,  or  seasons^  quality; 

*  And  nble  carls  all  alwet^d  o'er  witb  white  ;]    The  quHo^  1000,  has  «  or 
■Uver'd  o*er  with  white/'  an  erident  emr  of  the  piMS. 
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Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 

Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind ; 

Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shaU  go  well. 

By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 

But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive. 

And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art. 

As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive, 

If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert ; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth^s  and  b^uty'^s  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  Httle  moment ; 
That  this  huge  stage'  presenteth  nought  but  shows. 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  checked  even  by  the  selfsame  sky. 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  si^,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then,  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 

And,  aU  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you. 

As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 

Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  time. 

And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  I 

Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours. 

And  mauy  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset. 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowers  \ 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 


'  Tb*t  this  huge  sriOB — ]  AU  modem  editors,  from  not  consulting  the  ori- 
ginal eopjT,  bat  following  Malone  implicit^,  misprint  ^  stage"  ttaU.  It  is  strange 
that  the  eontext  alone  never  led  them  to  diaooTor  the  enor. 

'  —  would  bear  tour  living  flowers,]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto^  and 
it  tt  dearly  right,  though  lialone  changed  **  your  "  to  jftm. 

li  2 
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So  flhonld  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repmr. 
Which  this,  timers  peadl,  or  my  pa[ul  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  ootward  fiur. 
Can  make  yon  Hve  yonraelf  in  ^es  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still, 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skiD. 

XVII. 

• 

Who  win  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  filTd  with  your  most  high  deserts ! 
Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numb^s  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  ^  this  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne^er  touchM  earthly  fiMses.*" 
So  should  my  pq>ers,  ydlowM  with  their  age. 
Be  scom'*d,  Uke  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue. 
And  your  true  rights  be  termM  a  poet^s  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song ; 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice — ^in  it,  and  in  my  riiyme. 

XVIIL 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer^s  day! 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Bough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer**s  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmed. 
And  eveiy  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature^s  chan^ng  course,  untrimmM ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fSur  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander^st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  pves  life  to  thee. 
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XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion^s  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger'^s  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-Iiv^d  phoenix  in  her  blood : 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets. 
And  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O  !  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  lovers  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty'^s  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time  :  despite  thy  wrong. 

My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman'^s  face,  with  nature^s  own  hand  painted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman'^s  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women^s  fashion : 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gaaseth ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling'. 
Which  steals  men^s  eyes,  and  women'^s  souls  amazeth ; 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
TiU  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'^d  thee  out  for  women^s  pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  lovers  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  muse 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse, 

*  A  man  in  hae,  all  hubs  in  his  eontroIUng,]  ^  Hues  "  is  spelt  Hetu  in  the 
old  eopy,  with  a  capital  letter,  and  hence  Tyrwhitt  supposed  that  Shakespeare 
meant  to  play  upon  the  word,  and  tliat  this  sonnet  and  others  were  addressed  to 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hughes.    See  the  Introduction. 
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Who  heaTOi  ttaelf  for  ornameDt  doth  vaae^ 

And  every  fiur  with  his  fiur  doth  rdieane ; 

Malmg  a  ooupknient  of  proud  compare. 

With  8im  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea^s  rich  gems. 

With  ApriTs  fint-bom  flowers,  and  aD  tiiingB  rue 

That  hettv«i'*8  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

O !  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 

And  then,  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fiur 

As  any  mother^s  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fixM  in  heaven^s  ur : 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  selL 

XXII. 

My  ^tum  shaD  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  timers  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate' ; 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee, 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me. 
How  can  I,  then,  be  elder  than  thou  art ! 
O  !  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  wiD, 
Bearing  thy  hemrt,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  firom  fiiring  ilL 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart,  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

Thou  gav^st  me  thhie,  not  to  give  back  again. 

XXIII. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 

Whose  strengthens  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart ; 


*  Then  look  I  doftth  my  d^y  should  bxpiatb;]    In  '■Bicluffd  IIL"  VoL  ▼. 
p.  417^  ShakMpoare  qmb  Uie  word  **  expiate  '*  ezaetljr  in  the  Mme  seaae^  ic  ter- 

''Make  haste:  the  hour  of  death  is  ttqptatf." 
Shakeqpeaie  was  not  peculiar  in  this  raqpeet;  but  the  qootalioa  made  bjlfakM 
from  "Locrine,"  159ft,  is  hardlj  in  point  :— 

^  LiYes  Sabren  yH  to  expiate  my  wxathl" 
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So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  foifpet  to  sty 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  loreVi  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  lovers  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'^er-charg^d  with  burden  of  mine  own  lovers  might. 
O !  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  preeagerB  of  my  speaking  breast, 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  expressM. 
O !  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  loveVi  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  playM  the  painter,  and  hath  steeled 

Thy  beauly^s  form  in  table  of  my  heart^: 

My  body  is  the  firame  wherein  ^tis  held. 

And  penspective  it  is  best  painter^s  art ; 

For  through  the  painter  most  you  see  his  skill. 

To  find  where  your  true  image  picturM  lies ; 

Which  in  my  boeom'^s  shop  is  hanging  still. 

That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 

Now,  see  what  good  turns  eyes  tor  eyes  have  done : 

Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  8hiq>e,  and  thine  for  me 

Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 

Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  ilierein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
UnlookM  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Oreat  princes^  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread. 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

*  ^  in  TABLB  of  my  hewt ;]  The  word  'table"  was  ft^qnently  used  for 
ffidrnt ;  but  it  aeems  properly  to  have  meant  the  material  upon  which  a  pietura 
waa  pahited,  and,  perfaapa,  ealled  a  '  table"  beeauae,  at  an  early  date,  it  waa 
ordinarily  of  wood.  Thia  paaaage  is  quoted  on  p.  466  of  thia  VoL  with  veferenee 
to  the  meaning  of  the  woid  **  ateld,"  there  employed. 
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The  painful  wairior,  fionoiiaed  for  fight'. 

After  a  thousaDd  victories  onoe  foiTd, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 

And  aD  the  rest  foi^got  for  which  h&  ioiTd : 
Then,  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  bdoved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  vrit : 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it. 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  scull's  thought,  aD  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 

TiD  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving. 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  bcmst  how  I  do  love  thee ; 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may'^st  prove  me. 

XXVII, 

Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 

But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 

To  work  my  mind,  when  body^'s  works's  expired  : 

For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 

Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 

And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 

Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 

Save  that  my  souFs  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow'  to  my  sightless  view, 

Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 

Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 

Lo  f  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 

For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

*  —-  fiunoused  for  fiort,]    «  Fight "  was  Bubstitated  by  Theobald  for  wiik, 
which  does  not  auit  the  rhyme. 

*  Presenia  THT  shadow— ]     The  quarto  reads  oomptly,  *<  iMr  sbadow.** 
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XXVIII. 


How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  plight, 

That  am  debarrM  the  benefit  of  rest ! 

When  day^s  oppression  is  not  easM  by  night, 

But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppress^ ! 

And  each,  though  enemies  to  either^s  reign, 

Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 

The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 

How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 

I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright. 

And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven : 

So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexionM  night. 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild^st  the  even' : 
But  day  doth,  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make   grief^s  length   seem 
stronger'. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men^s  eyes, 
J  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
FeaturM  like  him,  Uke  him  with  friends  possess^, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man'*s  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Hi^Iy  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven^s  gatjB : 
For  thy  sweet  love  rememberM  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

.  '  When  sparkling  stars  twtbb  not,  thon  oiLi/sr  the  eyen :]  To  ^  twire '' 
oecnrs  in  Chaacer,  in  the  sense  of  ttumrro,  as  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  and  that  may  be 
the  meaning  here,  though  SteeTens  supposes  that  ^  twire ''  is  only  a  eoirnption 
of  quire.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  ^  Sad  Shepherd,"  uses  the  word  <*  twire"  for  peep, 
and  snch  is  the  sense  his  last  editor  assigns  to  it  in  the  line  in  our  text  (Works, 
by  Gifford,  yoI.  yjL.  p.  280).  In  the  old  copy,  the  letter  d,  by  an  error  of  the 
press,  is  omitted  in  **  gild'st." 

•  —  make  grief's  lbnoth  seem  stronger.]  It  i«  possible  that  the  old  com- 
positor misprinted  **  length  "  for  9tre»jfth;  but  as  the  text  affords  a  meaning,  no 
change  is  desirable. 
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Whfia  to  the  aeamons  of  sweet  eilent  thought 
I  smiimon  up  remembnuioe  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  hick  of  muiy  a  thing  I  sooghi. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  timels  waste 
Then,  can  I  drown  an  eye,  nnnsM  to  flow. 
For  predoos  friends  hid  in  death^s  datdess  n^ht, 
And  we^  afresh  lovers  long  since  cancdTd  woe. 
And  moan  th"*  ezpence  of  many  a  vanishM  m^tsL 
Then,  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone. 
And  heavfly  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o^er 
The  sad  aooonnt  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before : 
Bat  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
AU  losses  are  restored,  and  soirows  wA. 


Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  hcking  have  supposed  dead. 
And  there  reigos  love,  and  all  lovers  loving  parts. 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear* 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stoFn  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  ^bee  lie* ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  an  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  lovM  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou  (all  thqr)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 

When  that  churi  death  my  bones  wxili  dust  shaD  cover; 

•  —  and  OB8BQUIOIJB  toar]  i.  0.  a  tear  as  at  the  obaeqinea  of  Uie  dead. 
Shakespeare  has  before  eeyeial  tunea  emplojed  the  word  in  thia  maimer.  See 
YoL  T.  pp.  270.  S62 ;  VoL  tu.  p.  906.  In  the  laat  inataaoe  **  obaeqniooa  sor- 
row'* is  used  preeisely  as  here  we  have  "^  obeeqnioiis  tear.** 

I  —hidden  in  TBU  lie  I]  The  qnartis  lOOe,  haa  lierv  for  *>  thee  ;**  an  endent 
Bu^rintb 
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And  ahalt  by  fortane  onoe  more  re-sunrey 
These  poor  rude  Imes  of  thy  deceased  lorer^ 
Compare  than  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  out-strippM  by  eveiy  pen, 
Beserre  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0 !  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : 
*^  Had  my  friend^s  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  111  read,  his  for  his  love.^ 

XXXIII. 

FuU  many  a  ^orious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  moimtain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  iaoe  the  meadows  green. 
Gliding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  fiuse. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  lus  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace. 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine. 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  r^on  doud  hath  maskM  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  worid  may  stain,  when  heaven^s  sun  staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  overtake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  i 
Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  doud  thou  Iweak, 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  Ihe  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  stiU  the  loss : 
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Th^  otkndet'B  sorrow  lends  but  weak  idief 
To  him  that  bean  the  stroi^  oflfenoe^s  cross*. 

Ah  !  but  those  tears  aie  pearl,  ^riiidi  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  grierM  at  that  iriiich  thoa  hast  done : 
Boses  have  UiomSy  and  sQver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
An  men  make  fiuilts,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare; 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  anuss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are': 
For  to  thy  sensual  Cuilt  I  bring  in  sense, 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate, 
And  "Against  mysdf  a  lawful  plea  commence. 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourfy  robs  from  me* 

XXXVL 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  lovers  sole  efiect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  lovers  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  Idndneas  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  firom  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 


'  —  the  BtroDg  offenee's  CBOis.]    The  old  eopy  htm  iom,  inslnd  of  * 
whieh  Malone  jndicioualy  mbelitated. 

'  Exeusiiig  THT  mm  more  than  tht  sins  are :]  In  this  line  in  the  old  eopjr 
**  th 7  '*  is  twice  misprinted  cAetr.  The  same  error  ooeoiB  in  Sonnet  xxxrii.,  ind 
we  hare  had  it  before  in  Sonnet  zxTii 
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XXXVIL 


As  a  decrepit  fiither  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune^s  dearest  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

Elntitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed. 

And  by  a  paj-t  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  bc^  I  wish  in  thee  : 
This  wish  I  have ;  then,  ten  times  happy  me  ! 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour^st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse ! 
0  !  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who^s  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light ! 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 

If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

O !  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me ! 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring ! 

And  what  is^t  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee ! 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 
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Thai  by  this  aepsratkm  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv^st  akme. 
Oabsenoe!  what  a  tonneiit  wooldVt  tfaoa  pro^ 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  letsnre  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thooghts  of  love. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetfy  doth  deoeive% 
And  that  thoa  teac^est  how  to  make  one  twain. 
By  pnusing  him  here,  wlio  doth  hence  lemain. 


Take  all  my  loves,  my  love ;  yea,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thoa  tlien  more  tiian  thou  hadst  before ! 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may^st  true  love  caD : 
An  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  recdvest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deoeivest* 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thysdf  refosest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  pov^y ; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  lovers  wrong,  than  haters  Imown  injuxy. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites,  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  flt)m  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  fuU  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  vn>n. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assafled* ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman'^s  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  tiU  she  have  prevaQed. 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  might^st  my  seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 

*  —  to  twee^j  DOTH  di&a&kwj    la  the  ^paurlo  it  is  ptiated  "doif  dMeive," 
aady  yomSbly,  it  is  right. 

*  —  if  thou  TBT8BLF  deoeivest]     The  quarto  reeds,   **  if  tlioo  fiUt  tdf 
deceiTcsL" 

• —therefore  to  he  Mseiledj]    See  «  Heniy  VI.*  pt  L  VoL  t.  p.  91. 
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Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 

Where  thou  art  forcM  to  break  a  two-fold  truth ; 

Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 

Thine,  by  thy  beau^  being  fidae  to  me. 

XLIL 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 

And  yet  it  may  be  said,  I  lovM  her  dearly ; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  oflenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know^st  I  love  her^; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me. 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  lovers  gain. 

And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here^s  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one. 

Sweet  flattery ! — ^then,  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIII. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  an  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee^ 
And  darkly  bright  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow'^s  form,  form  happy  show 
To  the  dear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  Uiy  shade  shines  so ! 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade' 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  I 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 
And  nights  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee  me. 

'  —  beeraae  thoa  khow'ct  I  loTe  ber ;]  So  Uie  old  copy,  aod  rightly  : 
modem  editon  have  changed  "  know'st  **  to  Imm^ti, 

■  —  TBT  fiOr  imperfect  shade]  **  Their  fair  imperfect  shade  "  in  the  old 
oopy.  There  must  hare  been  aome  peenUarity  in  the  old  manuscript  rendering 
this  error  of  sneh  frequent  oecnrrenoe. 
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XLIV. 


If  the  dull  sabstanoe  of  mj  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  apace^  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  fiuthest  earth  removM  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  timers  leisure  with  my  moan ; 

Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 

But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either*s  woe. 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  alight  au*  and  puiging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide  > 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide : 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressM  with  melancholy. 
Until  lifers  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  retumM  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health*,  recountmg  it  to  me: 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then,  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 

*  Of  THT  &ir  healthj    The  old  oopj  has  ^  (il«tr  fiur  health.**    The  aune  emr 
oooun  in  Uie  next  Bonnet,  in  the  line 

"  Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  pictore's  sight  would  bar.** 
Considering  the  manner  in  which  the  sonnets  were  handed  about,  it  is,  pcrfaips, 
surprising  that  they  were  not  more  importantly  oompted. 
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.  Mine  eye  my  heart  ihy  picture^s  sight  would  bar, 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  doet  lie, 

(A  closet  never  piercM  with  crystal  eyes) 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  ^cide  this  title*  is  impannelled 

A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  dear  eye^s  moiety',  and  the  dear  hearths  part : 
As  thus ;  mine  eye^s  due  is  thine  outward  part. 
And  my  hearths  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  fiimishM  for  a  look, 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth.smotfa^, 
With  my  lovers  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearths  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  hearths  and  eye^s  delight. 

XLVIII. 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way. 

Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust ; 

That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 

From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 

1  To  'cn>B  tiiiB  title—]  To  "  'cide  "  for  to  deoicU,  «  A  quest  of  thoughts  "  in 
the  Dezt  line  is,  of  course,  an  inqued  cat  jury  of  thoughts. 

'  The  clear  eye's  moibtt,]  **  Moiety,"  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  not 
ossd  merely  for  hcd/f  but  for  any  portion  or  share.  See  Vol.  iv.  p.  883 ;  Vol.  Tii. 
p.  366.  In  the  dedication  of  his  ^  Lucrece,"  Shakespeare  speaks  of  **  a  super- 
flwms  Moicf  jf,"  for  a  superfluous  paH. — In  the  two  next  lines  of  this  sonnet, 
"thine"  is  mispriBted  in  the  quarto,  1009,  tUir, 

VOL.  VIII.  K   k 
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Bat  thou,  to  whom  my  jewds  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  beet  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  eveiy  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lockM  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  thou^  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may^st  come  and  part; 
And  eyen  thence  thou  wilt  be  stoFn,  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
GallM  to  that  audit  by  advis^'d  respects ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangdy  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye ; 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here. 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  agiunst  myself  nprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


L. 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  travePs  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
^*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur^'d  frt>m  thy  friend  ! 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on'  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know, 
Hia  rider  lovM  not  speed  being  made  from  thee. 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 


^1 


*  Pkxk  Di7i.LT  on,]    A  bapfiy  emendaUon  by  Mal<8i«:  the  old  copy  bM  ^Wjr 
for  «  dully.*'     I Q  the  next  aonnet,  the  hone  is  odied  m'*dM  bMrar." 
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Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 

For  that  same  irroan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 

My  grief  lies  oS,andWjoy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  alow  offence 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence ! 

Till  I  return  of  posting  is  no  need. 

0  !  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 

When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  i 

Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind ; 

In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 

Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 

Therefore  desire,  (of  perfect  love  being  made) 

Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 

But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow, 
Towards  thee  Fll  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go, 

LII. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 

The  which  he  will  not  eveiy  hour  survey. 

For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  fJeasure, 

Therefore,  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 

Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 

Like  stones  of  worth,  they  thinly  placed  are, 

Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 

So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest, 

Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 

To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 

By  new  unfolding  his  imprison^  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lackM,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 

K  k  2 
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Since  enry  one  hath,  eYery  one,  one  shade. 
And  yoo,  but  one,  can  eyeiy  shadow  I^id. 
Describe  Adcmis,  and  the  oountorfeit 
Is  pooriy  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helena's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  q>ring,  and  foison  of  the  year\ 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  i4>pear ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  ocMistant  heart. 

LIV. 

O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fiur,  but  fiurer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-Uooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 
As  the  perfumed  tmcture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 
But,  for  their  virtue'  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo^d,  and  unrespected  fiide ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  &de,  my  verse  distab  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmearM  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 


« -- and  FOUON  of  the  ye«r ;]  "  Fmam"  m  plmiy.  See  VoL  ▼&  p.  16ft.  In 
thia  instanoe  it  is  pot  for  aatnnm  and  its  abnoduiee. 

•  But  FOB  their  Tirtue— ]  We  hATe  had  sueh  repeated  iostaneea  of  it,  tint  it 
is  searoely  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  «for  "  is  used  fyrhtomm. 
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Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war^s  quick  fire  shall  bum 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 

^Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 

Shall  yon  pace  forth :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  pctoterity, 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers^  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said, 

Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite. 

Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allayM, 

To-morrow  sharpenM  in  his  former  might : 

So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 

Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 

To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 

The  spirit  of  love  wiUi  a  perpetual  dulness. 

Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 

Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 

Gome  daily  to  the  banks,  that  when  they  see 

Betum  of  love  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter*,  which  being  full  of  care. 
Makes  summer^s  welcome  thrice  more  wishM,  more  rare. 

LVII. 

fieing  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hourd  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  titne  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you. 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu  : 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought, 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  afiairs  suppose ; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those. 

*  Or  call  it  winter,]    The  old  copy  roads,  **  ^«  call  it,*'  &c.    The  emendataon 
was  propoaed  hy  Tyrwhitt. 
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So  true  a  fixd  k  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Thoag^  yoa  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  iU. 

LVIII. 

That  Qod  foibid,  that  made  me  fint  your  slaTe, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  th*  aoeoont  of  hotns  to  crave, 
Being  yonr  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  kisore ! 
O!  let  me  sufler  (being  at  your  beck) 
Th^  iroprisonM  absence  of  your  liberty ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  suflfaranoe,  bide  eadi  ehedc. 
Without  accusing  yoa  of  iiyuiy. 
Be  where  yon  list ;  joar  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yoursdf  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  bdong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  sdf4oiiig  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hdl, 

Not  blame  your  fdessure,  be  it  iD  or  wdL 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  k 

Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiled. 

Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amisB 

The  second  burden  of  a  former  child  ! 

O  !  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 

Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 

Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  bode. 

Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ; 

That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 

To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 

Whether  we  are  mended,  or  where  better  they'. 

Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

'  —  or  WHSKB  better  theyj  So  the  old  copy ;  the  deer  meimiig  hang, 
**  whether  we  have  impfoyed,  or  tm  nAot  ntpeott  were  thej  better."  lialone 
and  modem  editors  sappoee  "  where  *'  to  have  been  a  mbiaiDt  for  mketker,  ud 
it  is  true  that  tekaherf  when  it  was  to  be  pronounced  as  a  moDosyUable,  was 
sometimes  printed  where,  though  generally  tcil^r.  However,  it  is  not  only  need- 
lees  to  suppose  any  error  here  in  die  text,  but  injndidoua  to  alter  it,  an  the  Msse 
is  thereby  weakened. 
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LX. 


Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  pbice  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  Ught, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crownM, 
Crooked  edipees 'gainst  hifl  glory  fight, 
And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty^s  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  naturals  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  i 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight ! 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send^st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy ! 
0  no  !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great : 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXII. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
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And  for  myself  mine  own  wcxih  do  define. 
As  I  all  oUier  in  aD  worths  snnnoont. 
Bat  when  my  g^aas  shows  me  mysdf  mdeed, 
Beated  and  choppM'  with  tannM  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-loye  quite  contrary  I  rE»d ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  mysdtf  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shaU  be,  as  I  am  now. 
With  timers  injurious  hand  crushM  and  overworn ; 
When  hours  have  drainM  his  blood,  and  filTd  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthM  mom 
Hath  travellM  on  to  age'*s  steepy  ni^t ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he'^s  king. 
Are  vanishing,  or  vanishM  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  qpiing ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age^s  cmd  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memoiy 
My  sweet  lovers  beauty,  though  my  lover^s  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  Uack  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  stall  green. 

LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Timers  fell  hand  defiwed 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-worn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  vnth  store : 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay. 


*  Bbatsd  and  ehopp'd — ]  We  pveaerre  here  the  old  orthognphy,  ahkongfc 
beaien  was  perhaps  intended.  As  Malone  remarics,  in  *  Henry  V."  «e  awet 
with  ooM^,  and  in  ^ Macbeth"  with  tkrmtted;  bat  there mitfa  and  tirvtai oMkl 
not  be  need  as  the  participles  of  the  Teibs  to  eojf  and  to  Cftnuf . 
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Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 

That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'^ernaways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  i 
O  !  how  shall  summer^s  honey-breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays ! 
0  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack. 
Shall  timers  best  jewel  firom  timers  chest  lie  hid ! 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back ! 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid*! 
O  none  !  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  d^e  bright. 

LXVI. 

TirM  with  all  these^  for  restful  death  I  cry ; — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  b^gar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimmM  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shiunefully  misplac''d. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgracM, 
And  strength  by  Umping  sway  disabled', 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir^d  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 

Save  that  to  die  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

*  Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  em  forbid  t]  The  old  copy  has  "spoil  or 
beauty." 

*  —  by  limping  sway  disabled,]  '*  Disabled'*  is  here  to  be  pronounoed  as 
four  syllables.  Elsewhere  in  his  works,  Shakespeare  makes  the  same  nse  of 
••redoubled/'  "enfeebled,"  •* immmgled,"  Ac. 
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LXVII. 


Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 

And  with  his  presenoe  grace  impiety. 

That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society! 

Why  should  fidse  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 

And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hne ! 

Why  should  poor  beiuity  indirectly  seek 

Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  tme  ! 

Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is, 

BeggarM  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins ! 

For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 

And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O  !  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIIL 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out- worn. 

When  beauty  livM  and  died  as  flowers  do  now. 

Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fidr  were  borne. 

Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  hving  brow ; 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  bead ; 

Ere  beauty'^s  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 

Without  all  onuunent,  itself,  and  true, 

Making  no  summer  of  another^s  green. 

Bobbing  no  old  to  drees  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  show  fidse  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souk)  give  thee  that  due', 

'  —  give  thee  that  due,]  THib  is  Tyrwhitt's  emendatioii  of  amI  of  the  quarto, 
leoo— <*  give  thee  that  0md,"  As  Malone  obeenres,  tiie  letter*  in  the  two  words 
are  the  Mme,  if  the  a  be  inverted.  In  the  next  line  bat  one,  l%eir  of  the  old 
copy  ought,  in  all  probability,  to  be  <<  Thine." 
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Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 

Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crownM ; 

But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 

In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 

By  seeing  iarther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 

They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 

And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 

Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were  kind, 

To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  is  this*;*— that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 

For  sUnder^s  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven^s  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  wo6*d  of  time ; 

For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 

And  thou  present^st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast  past  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 

Either  not  assail^,  or  victor  being  charged ; 

Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  Uiy  praise. 

To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  masked  not  thy  show. 
Then,  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 

LXXL 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 


*  The  SOLYB  is  this  ;]  t.  e.  the  toUOum  is  this.  In  the  old  copy,  "  solye  "  is 
printed  tolye,  a  reiy  essy  emr,  and  very  properly  corrected  by  Malone,  though 
Steevens  would  read  $ole. 
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O !  if  (I  saj)  y<m  look  upon  this  Yerae, 
When  I  perhqiB  oompomided  am  with  day. 
Do  not  80  mudi  as  my  poor  name  rdieane, 
Bot  let  your  loye.evoi  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  worid  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  yon  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

O !  lest  the  worid  should  task  yon  to  recite 
What  merit  livM  in  me,  that  yon  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  proye ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  itome  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Then  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart. 
O !  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  we&  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamM  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may^st  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruinM  choirs*,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunnset  fiuleth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death'^s  second  self,  that  seals  up  ail  in  rest : 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
GonsumM  vnth  that  which  it  was  nourishM  by. 


*  Bftre  RUiif 'd  efaoiTB,]  This  b  the  reading  of  the  editioo  of  these  poons  in 
1640,  snd  no  doobt  is  the  true  one  :  the  qoarto,  1909,  misprints  *nuii'd" 
m*wd.  The  poet  likens  himself  to  a  tree  in  winter,  depriTsd  of  its  ksTttyind 
no  longer  a  shelter  for  the  choir  of  binlsw 
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This  thou  peroeiy'^st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long : 

LXXIV. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  shall  cany  me  away, 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay : 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 

So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  Ufe, 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretches  knife. 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life. 

Or  as  sweetHseasonM  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  Hwixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Then  betterM  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day ; 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride, 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change ! 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange ! 
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Why  write  I  fltOl  all  odo,  ever  the  same. 
And  keq>  inventiaii  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  afanost  tell  my  name*. 
Showing  Uieir  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
0 !  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  yon. 
And  you  and  love  are  atiU  my  aignment ; 
So,  9JI  my  best  is  dreasing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  son  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  love,  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  wiU  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minntes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind^s  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'^st  thou  taste : 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial^s  shady  stealth  may^st  know 
Timer's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks*,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs^'d,  delivered  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invoke  thee  for  my  muse. 

And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  Terse, 

As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 

And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 

Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed'^s  wing, 

And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 


'  —  almost  TELL  my  name,]  Ther«  it  little  doabt  that  this  cometion  hy 
M  alone  is  neeeesary  :  the  quarto,  1609,  reads  **  almost /rf  my  name.** 

*  Commit  to  these  waste  blanks  ;]  This  sonnet  must  have  been  sent  with  a 
hook  with  blank  leaves :  here  the  old  copy  reads  MmIs  for  *■  blanks." 
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Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compfle, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  others'*  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 

But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 

As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 

My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 

But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayed. 

And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 

I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 

Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 

Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 

He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 

He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 

From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 

And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 

No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then,  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 

Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 

And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 

To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame  : 

But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 

The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 

My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 

On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 

Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride  ; 

Or,  being  wreckM,  I  am  a  worthless  boat^ 

He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this — my  love  was  my  decay. 
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LXXXI. 


Or  I  shaD  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten : 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  foigottei. 
Your  name  firom  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die  : 
The  earth  can  yidd  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men^s  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shaD  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'*er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shaO  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen,) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 

And,  therefore,  may^st  without  attaint  o^'eivlook 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 

Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 

Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 

And,  therefore,  art  enforcM  to  seek  anew 

Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 

And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devised 

What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 

Thou,  truly  fair,  wert  truly  sympathize 

In  true  plam  words,  by  thy  Une-telling  friend ; 
And  Uieir  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  Uood :  in  thee  it  is  abused. 

LXXXIII. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 

And,  therefore,  to  your  fiur  no  painting  set ; 

I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 

The  barren  tender  of  a  poof's  debt : 

And,  therefore,  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 

That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
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How  far  a  modem  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  yon  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 

There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes. 

Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most!  which  can  say  more. 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  you  alone  are  you ! 
In  whose  cpnfine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  yon  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blesEdngs  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 


LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiPd, 
Beserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil^d. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  other  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unletterM  clerk,  still  cry  "  Amen*" 
To  every  hynm  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polishM  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praisM,  I  say,  **  "^tis  so,  "^tis  true,''" 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before : 
Then,  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

VOL.  VIII.  L  1 
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LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  saS  of  his  great  verse. 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse. 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew ! 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead ! 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

GKving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonishcMl : 

He,  nor  that  affidble  familiar  ghost. 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 

As  victors  of  my  sflence  cannot  boast. 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence ; 
But  when  your  countenance  SSTd  up  his  line'. 
Then  lackM  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVII. 

FareweQ :  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

And  like  enough  thou  know'^st  thy  estimate : 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  grantang  ! 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deservinir ! 

The  e»»»  of  thu,  f«r  gift  in  J  is^^. 

And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself  thou  gav'^st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing. 

Or  me,  to  whom  gav^st  it,  else  mistaking ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 

Gomes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIII. 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposM  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 

T  —  piLL*D  Up  his  line,]  Steerens  would  make  cmt  diat  Shakeapeare  here 
meant  JiUd  or  poluktd  hia  line,  and  quoted  Ben  JonsonHi  Tenea  upon  Shake- 
speare, where  he  qieaks  of  his  **  well-turned  and  tne^Ued  lines ;"  hut  m  the 
first  place,  the  word  is  spelt /U,  (as  '^  fill'd  "  was  nsoally  spelt)  and  wAfPi^  (m 
in  Sonnet  Ixxxv.)  in  the  quarto,  1609  ;  and  ni  the  next,  the  prepoeitioo  *ap'* 
shows  that  what  the  poet  meant  was  *■  fill'd  up**  or  oms^M^  and  nnt  jirfM<rf. 
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Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I**!!  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn : 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acqiiainted, 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal^,  wherein  I  am  attainted, 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  aU  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me. 
Such  IS  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 

Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 

Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 

Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill , 

To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 

As  111  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 

Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 

Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shsJl  dwell. 

Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 

And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  tiiee,  against  myself  HI  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'^er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 


XC. 

Then,  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now : 
Now,  while  the  worid  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss. 
Ah !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scapM  this  sorrow. 
Gome  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquerM  woe ; 
GKve  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purposM  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

l12 
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But  in  the  onset  come :  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  wovst  of  fortune^s  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
ComparM  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

XCI. 

Some  glorjr  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 

Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body^s  force ; 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fiya^ed  ill ; 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  thdr  horse ; 

And  every  hnmoor  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 

Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure : 

All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

Thy  love  is  better*  than  high  birth  to  me. 

Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments^  cost. 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 

And  having  thee,  of  all  menu's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'^st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine : 
Then,  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
0  !  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die : 

But  what^s  so  blessed  &ir  that  fears  no  blot ! 

Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 


*  Thy  love  u  bbttbr — ]  The  old  copy  has  &iM«r,  an  eiror  of  the  pien  that, 
perhapfly  hardly  requires  notice,  beeanae  it  does  not  affect  the  amm  of  the 
Pweage. 
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XCIII. 


So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thoa  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  lovers  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alterM  new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye ; 
Therefore,  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many'^s  looks  the  false  hearths  history 
Is  writ  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strange ; 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whatever  thy  thoughts  or  thy  hearths  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve^s  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

XCIV. 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven'*s  graces, 
And  husband  nature^s  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer^s  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity ; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds : 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

XOV. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport) 
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Cannot  dispniae  bat  in  a  kind  of  praise ; 
Naming  thy  name  Ueases  an  ill  report. 
O !  what  a  mansion  have  thoae  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beanty^s  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fidr  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill  usM  doth  lose  his  edge. 

XCVI. 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 

Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport ; 

Both  grace  and  faults  are  lovM  of  more  and  less : 

Thou  mak^st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 

As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed. 

So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 

To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 

How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray. 

If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 

How  many  gazers  might^st  thou  lead  away. 

If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  I 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report*. 

XCVII. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen, 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'*d  was  Summers's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widowed  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seemM  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfathered  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 

*  —  mine  is  thy  good  report.]    Thie  and  the  preeediog  Une,  it  will  be  aeeO) 
alao  close  Sonnet  xxxvL 
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Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 

That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressM  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leapM  with  him: 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Gould  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 

XCIX. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : — 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells, 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath !  the  purple  pride 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 

The  Uly  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 

And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair : 

The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stamd, 

One  blushing  shame  \  another  white  despair ; 

A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 

And  to  this  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ; 

But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 

But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 


>  Onb  blnahing  BhameJ  In  the  old  copy,  "  One  "  is  printed  Our ;  no  doubt 
an  eiTor  of  the  press.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  compositor  to  read  one  word  for 
the  other  in  old  or  modem  manuscript. 
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C. 


Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  foi^t^ai  so  loi^ 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  mig^t! 
Spend^st  thoa  thy  fury  oa  some  worthless  song, 
I>arkeiiiiig  thy  power  to  lend  base  sabjects  light! 
Return,  foigetfnl  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  apeat : 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  aigument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  lovers  sweet  fiioe  survqr. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Timers  spoSB  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fiune  Cuter  than  Time  wastes  life; 

So  thou  prevent^st  his  scythe,  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

O  truant  Muse !  what  shall  be  thy  amends. 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dyed ! 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer,  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  lu^Jy  say, 
^^  Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fixM ; 
Beauty  no  p^icil,  beauty'^s  truth  to  lay ; 
But  best  is  b^st,  if  never  intermixM.^ 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb ! 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  ^t  lies  in  thee 
To  nuike  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb, 
And  to  be  prais'^d  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then,  do  thy  office.  Muse :  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 


CII. 

My  love  is  strengthen^,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandiz^'d,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner'^s  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
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As  PhOomel  in  summer^s  front  doth  Binir, 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  di;8 : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  leas  pleasant  now, 
Than  when  her  moumfiil  hymns  did  hush  the  night. 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  duU  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth. 

That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 

The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 

Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 

O !  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write : 

Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face. 

That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite. 

Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 

Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend. 

To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well ! 

For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 

Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit. 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 

CIV. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  eyM, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  tiie  forests  shook  three  summers^  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tumM, 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  ft'esh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  firom  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. — 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 
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cv. 


Let  not  my  love  be  calTd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  bdoved  ss  an  idol  show, 
Since  aU  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be. 
To  one,  of  one,  still  snch,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrons  exoeU^ioe ; 
Therefore,  my  verse  to  constancy  confined. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difierence. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  aipiment. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  wcHPds ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  inyention  t^ient. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affimls. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  livM  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  vrauBted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fiiirest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 
Then,  in  the  blaion  of  sweet  beauty^s  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expreasM 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough*  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
SupposM  as  forfeit  to  a  confinM  doom. 


*  Thoy  had  not  smill  enougli— ]    The  old  oditioo  hM  Hitf  fcr  ''■kiU :"  Um 
miatake  is  obvious. 
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The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endurM, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  then:  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assurM, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

CVIII. 

What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  i 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  now  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  i 
Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  ilie  very  same, 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  freah  case. 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age ; 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

CIX. 

0 !  never  say  that  I  was  ialse  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged  ; 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reigned 
AH  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
To  leave  for  notlung  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
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For  nothing  this  wide  univerae  I  caD, 
Save  thou,  my  Rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  aD. 

ex. 

Alas !  ^tis  tme,  I  have  gone  here  and  th^e. 

And  made  myself  a  motlqr  to  the  view; 

GorM  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  che^>  what  is  most  dear, 

Hade  old  oflfenoes  of  aflfections  new : 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  lookM  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches'  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  wone  essays  provM  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end^: 

Mine  iq>petite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newar  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confinM. 
Then,  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure,  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O !  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds : 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subduM 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer^s  hand. 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'^d. 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 

Potions  of  eysel*  Against  my  strong  infection ; 

No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 

Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

*  Theie  BLKfCHn— ]  To  ^  blcneh  "  is  to  start  from ;  and  we  have  had  it  in 
Vol.  ii  p.  86;  Vol  iU.  p.  446;  and  in  VoL  vi  p.  14.  47. 

*  —  8ATB  what  shall  have  no  end :]  "Haw  what  shall  haTe  no  end **  in  the 
old  edition  of  these  Sonnets  :  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt.  In  the  first  line  of  the 
next  sonnet  the  old  copy  has  «uA  for  ^  with.'* 

*  Potions  of  KTSBL— ]  i  e.  Potions  of  vimtgar,  for  which  "eysd,**  or  egad, 
wss  the  old  name.    See  VoL  viL  p.  332. 
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CXII. 


Your  love  and  pity  doth  iK  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stampM  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  oVr-green  my  bad,  my  good  aUow  ? 
You  are  my  aU-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steeFd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others^  voices,  that  my  adder^s  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  n^lect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead*, 

CXIII. 

Since  I  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind. 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  : 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rudest  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  featiu^ : 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue'. 


•  —  methiiikg  tbkt  abb  dead.]    In  the  old  copy,  **  methinks  y'oiv  dead.** 

'  —  which  it  doth  latch  :]  The  quarto,  1009,  has  lack  for  **  latch,"  an  error 
eorreeted  by  the  riiyme.  To  **  Utch  *'  is  a  provincial  word  for  to  ecUek,  See 
VoL  TiL  p.  169. 

*  —  thus  maketh  MiifB  untme.]  Possibly  for  ^  mine  "  we  onght  to  read  my 
eynSf  the  printer  having  composed  the  word  from  his  ear.  Malone  contends 
that  **  untme  '*  is  here  used  substantiyely,  instead  of  untruth,  and  as  this  suppo- 
sition renders  an  alteration  of  the  ancient  text  needless,  we  adopt  it. 
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CXIV. 


Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'*d  witii  yon. 
Drink  up  the  mooareh^s  phgne,  this  flattery ! 
Or  whether  ahail  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  tme. 
And  that  your  Io?e  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make,  of  monsters  and  things  ind^est. 
Such  chemlnns  as  yoor  sweet  self  resembib. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfeet  best. 
As  hat  as  objects  to  his  beams  asBonble ! 
O !  ^tis  the  first :  ^tis  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingiy  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  ^gredi^. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cap : 
If  it  be  poisoned,  ^tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  bqpn. 

CXV, 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  ooqM  not  k>ve  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  fiiU  flame  should  afterwards  bum  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  miUionM  accidents 
Creep  in  '^twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kii^;B, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  Uunt  the  sharpest  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  t^  the  couise  of  altering  things ; 
Alas !  why,  fearing  of  timers  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  *^  now  I  love  you  best,^ 
When  I  was  certain  d*er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  ihe  rest ! 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then,  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  stiO  doth  grow ! 


OXVL 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments :  love  is  not  love. 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
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It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worib'^s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Lover's  not  Timers  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

CXVII. 

Accuse  me  thus :  that  I  have  scanted  aU 

Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 

Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 

And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchasM  right ; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 

Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight : 

Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 

And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate ; 

Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 

But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  wakenM  hate, 

Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 

The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

OXVIII. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  uige ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne^er-cloying  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseasM,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  t^  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assurM, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  curM ; 

But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 

Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 
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CXIX. 


What  potions  have  I  dmnk  of  syren  tears, 

Dt8tili''d  from  limbecks  fool  as  hdl  within. 

Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 

Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 

What  wretched  eartors  hath  my  heart  committed. 

Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  Meaaed  nevet ! 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted. 

In  the  distraction  of  this  '"^Aling  fever ! 

O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true. 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 

And  ruinM  loTe,  when  it  is  built  anew. 

Grows  fiurer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebnkM  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  iU'  thrice  more  than  I  have  q>ent. 

cxx. 

That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'*d  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  passM  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer  d  in  your  crime. 
O !  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember  d 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender^ 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

CXXI. 

'^Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteemed. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being ; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed. 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'"  seeing : 

'  And  gain  by  ill—]  The  old  copy  reads,  *<  And  gain  by  UU,^  but  the  poet 
has  spoken  of  ''  ill"  in  the  singular  jnst  before.  Modem  editors  htn  skntlj 
alter  the  quarto,  1609. 
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For  why  should  othere^  false  adulterate  eyes 

GKve  salutation  to  my  sportiye  blood! 

Or  on  my  frailtieB  why  are  frailer  spies, 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  i 

No,  I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themaelves  be  bevel. 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

OXXII. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  characterM  with  lasting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
TiU  each  to  ras^d  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  missed. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 

Were  to  import  forgetftdness  in  me. 

OXXIII. 

No !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids,  bmlt  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old, 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy,     ^ 
Not  wondering  at  the  present,  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 

VOL.  VIII.  M  m 
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Thk  I  do  VOW,  and  this  ahall  ever  be, 

I  will  be  true,  decile  tl^  acythe  and  thee ; 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  diiU  of  state. 
It  m^t  for  fortone^a  baataid  be  nn&thered. 
As  subject  to  timers  love,  or  to  time^a  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gatherpd. 
No,  it  was  biulded  fiur  from  accident ; 
It  snfibrs  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  fidk 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discont^it. 
Whereto  th^  inviting  time  oar  fiuhion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short  nmnberM  homrs. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  caU  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  livM  for  crime. 

CXXV. 

Were  't  au^t  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining ! 
Have  I  not  seen  dweUers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gadng  spent  i 
No ;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix^d  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborned  informer  ?  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeached,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

CXXVL 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy  !   who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  gbss,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show^st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  sdf  grow'st ; 
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If  nature,  soveralgn  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  goest  onwards  still  wiU  phick  thee  back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill\ 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ! 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  thon^  delayM,  answerM  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee '. 

CXXVIL 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 

Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty'^s  name ; 

But  now  is  black  beauty^s  successive  heir. 

And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame ; 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature'^s  power, 

Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  £alse  borrowed  face. 

Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower', 

But  is  profaned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 

Therefore,  my  mistreas'  eyes  are  raven  black. 

Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 

At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 

Slandering  creation  with  a  blse  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  beccxning  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXVIII. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  playest, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gentiy  swayest 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 


1  —  and  wretched  minutes  kill.]  MynuU  in  the  original  edition,  as  the  word 
IB  generally  there  spelt. 

*  And  ber  quietus  is  to  render  thee.]  At  the  end  of  this  poem  (for  sonnet  it 
is  not,  either  in  the  number  of  lines,  in  the  distribntion  of  the  rhymes,  or  in  any 
other  ohameteristic  belonging  to  that  description  of  poem)  are  marks  of  ioclu- 
sion  in  the  old  copy,  as  if  to  indicate  the  absence  of  two  lines :  but  the  piece 
seems  complete  in  itself  without  addition,  and  probably  the  author  only  intended 
it  to  consist  of  six  oonpleto. 

*  Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bowbr  J  So  the  original,  nut  ^  holy 
komty'*  as  Malone  and  all  modem  editors  after  him  have  printed  it  '*  Holy 
bower"  is  much  more  intelligible  than  **  holy  hour,"  taking  **  bower,*'  of  course, 
in  the  sense  of  dwelling-place. 

M  m  2 
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Do  I  enTy  those  jackB\  that  nimfale  leap 
To  kiw  Uie  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  wbkh  ahonld  that  harvest  roBp^ 
At  the  wood'^B  boldnesB  by  thee  Uoahing  stand. 
To  be  so  ticUed,  thqr  wonU  change  thdr  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O^er  whom  thy  fingns  walk*  with  gentle  gait, 
Blaking  dead  wood  more  UesB^d  than  living  lips. 
Since  aaacy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  Idas. 

CXXIX. 

Th^  expense  of  spini  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Ib  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 

Ib  peijurM,  murderous,  Uoody,  full  of  blame. 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  tmst ; 

EnjoyM  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted,  and  no  sooner  had. 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  BwaDowM  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'^d,  a  very  woe*; 

Before,  a  joy  proposM ;  behind,  a  dream. 
AU  this  the  world  well  knows,  yet  none  knows  wdl 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  helL 

cxxx. 

My  mistress^  eyss  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 
Coral  is  fiu*  more  red  than  her  lips^  red : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

*  Do  I  eary  thoae  jacks,]  Th«  ^jacks'*  mm  the  k«ys  of  the  viii^faial, on 
which  Shakespewe  sappoeee  his  mistress  phtying.  The  verb  "  to  eary  "  was  st 
that  date  most  frequsDtly  pronoimoed  with  the  aooent  on  die  last  syllable. 

*  O'er  whom  tbt  fingers  walk — ]  In  the  old  oopy,  **  thy  "  is  misprinted 
thdr,  the  error  most  common  in  the  quarto,  1609. 

*  —  and  prov*d,  a  very  woe ;]  This  is  Bfalone's  amendment  of  the  old  eopjr, 
which  reads  ''and  prtrnd  and  very  woe."  **  ProT'd"  was  probably  written  in 
the  manuscript  with  «  instead  of  t,  and  the  compositor  misnad  a  for  the  eoo- 
traction  for  tmd.  It  seems  fanpoesibie  to  make  sense  of  the  paasage  without  the 
proposed  altezmtion. 
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I  have  seen  rosea  damaskM,  red  and  white, 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak,  yet  wdl  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound : 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ; 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground . 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

OXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'^st,  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  fiice  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  biae  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  fiioe. 
One  on  another^s  neck,  do  witness  bear. 
Thy  black  is  &irest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

OXXXII. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain', 

'  Knowing  thy  heart  tOBMBim  me  with  disdain,]    This  line  is  misprinted 
thus  in  the  quarto,  1609  :— 

"  Knowing  thy  heart  tarmetU  me  with  disdain." 
It  is,  in  fact,  parenthetical ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress,  knowing  that  her  heart  torments  him  with  disdain,  have  put  on 
black :  the  ordinary  reading  is  little  better  than  nonsense  : — 
**  Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart,  tonnent  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  black,"  See, 
I  owe  this  judicious  emendation  to  an  intelligent  correspondent  who  signs  him- 
self J.  O'Connell. 
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Haire  put  on  Uack,  sod  loring  mounien  be, 
Lookiiig  with  pretty  inth  upon  my  pAiii. 
And,  truly,  not  the  mommg  son  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  dieeks  of  the  eist. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  uahens  m  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  &oe. 
O !  let  it,  then,  as  wdl  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part : 
Then  wiU  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  an  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 


OXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart,  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  fiiend  and  me ! 
Is^t  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweetest  friend  must  be  I 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  Uiou  harder  hast  engrossed  * 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  fors^Jcen ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom'^s  ward. 
But,  then,  my  friend'^s  heart  let  my  poor  heart  baO ; 
Whoe^'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 


CXXXIV. 

So,  now  1  have  coufessM  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgagM  to  thy  vrill ; 
Myself  rU  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
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The  Statute  of  thy  beauty'  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  put^st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me : 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will\ 
And  WUl  to  boot,  and  Will  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I,  that  vex  thee  st31, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine ! 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ! 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  nun  still, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  Willy  add  to  thy  Will 
One  wiU  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  Will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 


CXXXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Witt^ 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
WiU  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  wiU  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckonM  none : 

'  The  tTATUTB  of  thy  beauty — ]  '*  Statute,"  says  Malone,  has  here  its  legal 
dgnificttioii,  thai  of  a  eeeurity  or  obligation  for  money.  The  whole  sonnet  is 
founded  upon  legal  technicalities,  and  it  has  been  relied  upon  by  those  who 
contend  that  Shakespeare  had  once  been  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

>  Whoever  hath  hear  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will,]  As  there  is  in  this  and  the 
next  sonnet,  as  well  as  in  Sonnet  cxliii,  an  obvious  play  upon  the  Christian 
name  of  the  poet,  we  have  printed  it  exaetJy  as  it  stands  in  the  quarto,  1609, 
and  as  it  probably  stood  in  the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed. 
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Then,  in  the  number  lei  me  pttn  nntoU, 
Though  in  thy  otoreB^  account  I  one  mnst  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  pleaae  thee  hold 
That  nothi^  me,  a  aomething  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  stilL, 
And  then  thou  lov^st  me, — ^far  my  name  is  WUL 

CXXXVIL 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 

That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see! 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 

Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 

If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 

Be  anchor^  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 

Why  of  eyes^  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  IkmIdb, 

Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied ! 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot\ 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  worid'^s  ocMnuMm  place! 

Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say,  this  is  not. 

To  put  fiur  truth  upcm  so  f<Kd  a  beet 

In  things  right  trae  my  heart  and  eye^  have  erred. 
And  to  this  fidse  plague  are  they  now  transferred. 

CXXXVIII. 

When  my  love  swears'  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutorM  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world^s  (abe  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  fiidse-speakiDg  tongue : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust ! 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old ! 


1  —  a  sBTnuL  plot,]  In  this  And  th«  next  line  we  liATe  the  Mine  play  npoo 
the  words  **  seTend "  snd  **  oommmi,''  as  in  *  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,**  Vol.  U. 
p.  908.  "  A  serersl  plot"  is  a  piece  of  ground  whieh  has  been  **  eonunoD"  cr 
uninoloeed,  but  has  been  separated  and  made  privaie  propertjr. 

*  When  my  lore  swears — ]  This  sonnet,  with  TariatioDs,  was  first  prioted  in 
"The  Paanonate  Pilgrim,"  1599.  It  is  inserted  hereafter  as  it  stands  b  tluU 
worlc,  that  the  ripder  maj  hare  an  oppartoaity  of  oompaiing  the  two  copitt. 
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O!  tove^s  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 
Therefore  1  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flattered  be. 


OXXXIX. 

O !  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue. 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
TeD  me  thou  Wst  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  g^ce  thine  eye  aside : 
What  need'^st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o^er-press^d  defence  can  l>ide  I 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies. 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain, 
EjII  me  out-right  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
L^  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know : 
For,  if  I  should  de^Miir,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee ; 
Now  this  iU-wrestiog  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  wide. 

CXLI. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ;       ^ 
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Bat  ^tis  my  heart  Uiat  lores  what  they  despise. 

Who  in  despite  of  new  is  pleased  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  earo  with  thy  tongae^s  tone  delighted ; 

Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  tondies  prone, 

Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 

To  any  saisoal  feast  with  thee  alone : 

But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can' 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  fix>m  serving  thee, 

Who  leave*  unswayM  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

Thy  proud  hearths  dave  and  vassal  vnretch  to  be : 
Only  my  {dague  thus  fiir  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving. 
0 !  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  rq>roving ; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  fiiom  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  pro&n^d  their  scarlet  omammitB, 
And  sealM  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine. 
Bobbed  others^  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov^st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Boot  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide. 

By  self-example  may^st  thou  be  denied ! 

CXLIIL 

Lo!  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  featherM  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  hdds  her  in  chaoe, 
Ories  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 

s  But  my  five  wns,  nor  my  fire  sbtocb  ean]  See  the  five  witB  and  the  five 
sensee  diattnguished  in  a  note  to  "  King  hemr,"  VoL  viL  p.  42S. 

*  Who  LBATB  unsway'd  the  likeneaa  of  a  man,]  Malone,  withoat  notiee, 
alien  leavet  of  the  old  copy  to  Ufieg.  The  relative  **  who  "  agroea  with  the  five 
wits  and  five  aenece,  ao  thai  iaeif«i  ought  to  be  ^  leftve." 
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To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infimt^s  discontent : 
So  run^st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whikt  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  phiy  the  mother^s  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'^st  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

OXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have*  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'^d  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  sade*. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angd  be  turnM  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another^s  hell : 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne^er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Lovers  own  hand  did  make', 
BreathM  forth  the  sound  that  said, ''  I  hate,'' 
To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake ; 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state, 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom. 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet. 


*  Two  lores  I  haye—]  This  sonnet,  with  some  vamtiouB,  will  be  found 
hereslter  in  ^  The  PMrionste  Pilgrim."  To  '<  suggest  '^  in  the  next  line  is,  of 
coarse,  to  tempi  or  prompt,  as  we  hare  often  before  had  it  employed. 

^  —  from  my  side,]     Misprinted  tight  in  tho  quarto,  1609. 

'  Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make,]  This  octo-sylkbic  poem  can 
only  be  called  a  sonnet  in  tho  older  sense  of  the  word,  when  it  was  often  used  to 
express  any  short  lyrical  production. 
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''  I  hate**  she  altered  with  ao  end. 
That  folkw'd  it  as  genik  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
FftNu  heaven  to  hdl  is  flown  away : 

^^  I  hate"*  from  hate  away  she  threw. 

And  aav^d  my  life,  saying — ^*  not  yoii.^ 

CXLVL 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 

FooTd  by  those  r^bA  powers  that  thee  array% 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  sufier  dearth. 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  g;ay ! 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  feding  mansion  qiend! 

Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 

Eat  up  thy  charge!  is  this  thy  body^s  end! 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant^s  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store*; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  sdUing  hoars  of  dross ; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  death  <mce  dead,  there^s  no  more  dying  then. 

CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  djaniiso ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 
Th*  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve. 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

*  FooL*D  BT  TBOSB  nbel  pow«n  thfti  Ihee  amy  J  This  k  Malooe's 
emendation  of  mi  evident  comq>taon  in  the  quarto,  1609,  which  reads, 

'*  My  nnfiU  earth  them  rebel  powers  that  thee  arraj  ;" 
the  words  **  My  siiifiil  earth  "  having  been  repealed  by  the  old  eumpositor  firom 
the  end  of  the  preceding  Une.    Steevens  would  rend,  **  Skm^d  Af  thoae  lebd 
powers,"  &A. ;  but  we  prefer  the  ehange  made  by  Makma. 

*  —  to  aggravate  tht  store  ;]  Copies  of  the  same  edition  of  the  Soniwts 
rarely  differ,  but  in  this  line  some  of  them  read  *•  sif  store."  That  beknging 
to  Lard  Fnuuos  Egerlon  has  it  eorreetiy,  «%  stora,"  tbs  etver  havii^  been 
disoovered  as  the  sheet  was  paswig  throogh  the 
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Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic  mad  with  ever-more  unrest : 

My  thoDghts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen^s  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express^ ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fiur,  and  thought  thee  bright. 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head. 

Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 

Or,  if  they,  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 

That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  t 

If  that  be  &ir  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 

What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so ! 

If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 

Lovers  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men^s :  no. 

How  can  it !  O !  how  can  lovers  eye  be  true. 

That  is  so  vexM  with  watching  and  with  tears! 

No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 

The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  dears. 
O  cunning  love !  witii  tears  thou  keep^st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  diould  find. 

CXLIX. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say,  I  love  thee  not, 

When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake*! 

Do  I  not  tidnk  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 

Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake ! 

Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend ! 

On  whom  frown^st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon ! 

Nay,  if  thou  low^rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 

Bevenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan ! 

What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 

That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 

When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 

Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes ! 
But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind : 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov^st,  and  I  am  blind. 

1  —  with  thee  PABTAKE  t]   ue.  <*  with  thee  Info  fNN«."  SoinPaahnl.  ''Thoa 
hsBt  been  partaker  with  adnltorecB." 
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CL. 


O  !  firom  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerfnl  nught, 

With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway ! 

To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  tme  sight, 

And  swear  that  brightnees  doth  not  gnoe  the  day! 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 

That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds! 

Who  tanght  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 

O !  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 

With  others  thou  shoukTst  not  abhor  my  state : 

If  thy  unworthiness  raisM  love  in  me. 

More  worthy  I  to  be  bdor^d  of  thee. 

CLL 

Love  is  too  yom^  to  know  what  conscienoe  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love ! 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  &nlts  thy  sweet  self  prove : 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body'^s  treason'; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  fiuiher  reason, 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphimt  prise.    Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affiiirs,  fidl  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hxAd  it,  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  faU. 

CLII. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know^st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  £EUth  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 

*  My  nobler  part  to  my  oRom  body's  treason ;]  In  Malone's  ShakspeiK,  ly 
Buswell,^  gross"  is  printed  ^raal.  It  was  merely  an  enrar  (rf  the  proB  in  tlttt 
edition,  as  the  word  is  **  gross  "  in  Malone's  "  SnppienMOt,"  178S. 
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But  why  of  two  oaths'"  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  i    I  am  peijur''d  most ; 
For  aD  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjurM  I*, 

To  swear  against  the  truth  so  foul  a  lie ! 

CLIII. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  feU  asleep : 

A  maid  of  Dianas  this  advantage  found. 

And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 

In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 

Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 

A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 

And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove, 

Against  strange  roiUadies  a  sovereign  cure. 

But  at  my  mistress^  eye  lovers  brand  new-fired. 

The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 

I  sick  witha],  the  help  of  bath  desired. 

And  thither  hied^,  a  sad  distemper^  guest. 
But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire,  my  mistreBs'  eyes'. 

OLIV. 

The  little  Love-god  Ijring  once  asleep. 

Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 

Whilst  many  nymphs,  that  vow^d  chaste  life  to  keep. 

Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 

The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 

Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warmM : 

*  — -  more  peijmr'd  /J    There  ia  no  doabt  that  this  is  the  true  reading ;  but 
the  qnartOy  IGOB,  haa  ''more  peijur*d  eye,** 

*  — ^^  the  help  of  bath  deaired 

And  thither  hied,]  Aa  Steeyena  obserrea,  it  may  bo  a  question  whether 
''bath"  ought  not  to  be  pnnted  with  a  capital  letter,  the  poet  referring  to  the 
city  ao  called. 

*  —  my  mifltrcoD*  kyis.]    The  original  copy  haa  eye,  in  the  aingular. 
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And  80  the  genetal  of  hot  desire 
Was,  steeping,  by  a  viigin  hand  disarmed. 
This  biand  she  quenched  in  a  ood  wdl  by. 
Which  from  lovers  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 
Qrowing  a  bath,  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseased ;  but  I,  my  nustress^  thraD, 
Oune  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 
Lovers  fire  heats  water,  wat»  cools  not  love*. 


*  —  witcr  oooto  not  lore.]  Thew  two  last  aoniMto  liKve  no  eomiedUB 
IboM  UiaA  pneede  Umoi.  Tbay  an,  in  fiiet,  only  io  be  looked  upon  m 
■onnet,  the  nme  thongfat  naming  through  bodi,  m  if  the  author  had  fint 
poaed  one,  and  not  quite  pleaaing  himaalf,  had  afterwarda  written  the  other, 
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Fbom  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintfiil  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 
My  spirits  t^  attend  this  double  voice  accorded. 
And  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-tunM  tale ; 
Ere  long  espyM  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Stonmng  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done : 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heaven'^s  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peepM  through  lattice  of  searM  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  nq>kin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasonM  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguishM  woe 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levelM  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
VOL.  VIII.  N  n 
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Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gases  lend 
To  every  place  at  onoe,  and  no  where  fix^d, 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commixM. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 

Prodaim'^d  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  p^de ; 

For  some,  nntuck^d,  descended  her  sheaved  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  her  thieaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 

And.  tme  to  bondage,  vrould  not  break  from  thence^ 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew' 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet'. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  maigrat  she  was  set ; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet, 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  &11 

Where  want  cries  ^^  some,^  but  where  excess  b^s  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perused,  sighM,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood  ; 
CrackM  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  pen^d  in  blood, 
With  sleided  silk'  feat  and  aflectedly 
EnswathM,  and  sealM  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bathM  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 

And  often  kissed,  and  oftien  "^gan  to  tear*; 

Gry^d,  O  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 

Ink  would  have  seemM  more  black  and  danmed  here. 


>  —  from  a  HAUifD  she  drew]  The  word  **  maund  **  for  a  basket  is  still  in 
use  in  several  parts  of  the  ootmtrjr,  partieulatiy  in  the  north.  See  HoDowaj's 
Gen.  ProT.  Did.  8to.  1838. 

>  —  and  of  BBDDSD  jet^]  Possihly  a  misprint  for  "  bwdal  jet,**  and  so, 
Malone  remarks,  it  was  formerly  printed ;  but  as  the  original  may  mean  jet 
set  in  metal,  we  do  not  alter  it. 

*  With  SLciDBDBflk  PBAT  and  aiftctedly]  i.  e.  "Sleided  silk''  ia  ateted  by 
Percy  to  be  uniwUUd  silk.  See  this  Vol.  p.  323.  ''Feat"  ia  of  conrae  smC, 
niee,  and  sometimes  eUver.    See  this  Vol.  p.  428. 

*  —  and  often  'gam  to  tear ;]  The  old  copy,  "  and  often  gave  to  tear"*-HUi 
evident  misprint. 
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This  said)  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Big  discontent  so  brea^g  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh. 
Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  raffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 
The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew. 
Towards  this  afflicted  tancy'  fastly  drew ; 
And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know, 
In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  h&t  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied, 
Which  may  her  sufifering  ecstasy  assuage, 
^is  promisM  in  the  charity  of  age. 

Father,  she  says,  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit,  it  was  to  gain  my  grace ; 
O !  one  by  nature^s  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maidens'*  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 
Love  lackM  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'^d,  and  newly  deified. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  huris  : 
What^s  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find ; 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind, 

*  Toward  this  afflicted  fancy—]  ^  Fancy,"  in  Shakespeare,  is  often  ased 
far  loWf  and  here  it  is  applied  to  the  sobjeet  of  the  passion.  The  adverb 
**  fiutljr  *'  in  this  line  is  of  uneomnion  oeeunfence. 

N  n  2 
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For  on  his  viasge  was  in  little  drawn. 

What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn*. 


Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin: 
His  phomix  down  b^an  bat  to  i^pear. 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termleas  skin. 
Whose  bare  out-bragM  the  web  it  seemM  to 
Yet  showed  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear. 
And  nice  afiections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 


qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 
For  maidtti-tongttM  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 
Yet,  if  men  mov^d  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  ^twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 
Wh^i  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 
His  rudeness  so,  with  his  authorizM  youth. 
Did  livery  fiJaeness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 

**  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway. 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 

makes  !^ 
And  controverey  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went. 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
AccompIish'*d  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place. 
Game  for  additions',  yet  their  purposM  trim 
PiecM  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  gracM  by  him. 

*  —  in  iMunidifle  wis  sawn.]  Boowell  tbongbt  that  Sbakespmte  here  meut 
to  use  the  northern  pvoTinaaliflm  *'nwn  "  for  tovs,  whQe  Malooe  eootended 
that  '^  Mwn**  was  pat  for  iom,  in  the  distrew  of  the  riiyme.  Sorely  the  htter 
eould  hardlj  be  Shakeepeare's  maiwn  for  uuig  ao  inegaHmr  and  nnpreeedented 
a  participle^  eepeciaUj  when  it  yronld  hare  l^eep  ean  f(^  hmi  to  hav^  cop- 
Btmeted  the  paange  differently. /  f^l^*^   f-^*   ><  i    ^*  ^.  iu^-x i.  •  -w  -^    (.r 

'  Cams  for  additionB,]  The  old  eopy,  *'Can  for  addition:'*  the  eomelioB, 
whieh  aeems  neeesBary,  waa  made  by  Makme. 
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So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue, 
All  kind  of  aiguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skUl, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  wiU : 

That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted. 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents,  bewitchM,  ere  he  desire  have  granted ; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
AskM  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  th^  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  their^s  in  thought  assignM ; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them. 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them. 

So  many  have,  that  never  touchM  his  hand. 
Sweetly  supposM  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art, 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
BeservM  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 

Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desired,  yielded ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded. 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain^  the  foil 

Of  this  fiilse  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

But  ah !  who  ever  shunnM  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay ! 
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Or  forced  examples,  ^g^MiiBl  her  own  oonteni^ 
To  put  the  by-^paasM  perib  m  her  way! 
Goiinsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay ; 
For  when  we  rage,  adtice  is  often  aeeo 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  moie  keen. 

Nor  giyes  it  satisfiustion  to  omr  hkiod, 
That  we  must  cmb  it  upon  others*  proof. 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good. 
For  fear  of  harms  thai  pieadi  in  onr  behoof. 
O  appetite,  firom  jud^^m^t  stand  aloof ! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  reason  we^  and  ciy,  ^Mt  is  ihj  last.^ 

For  farther  I  eould  say,  *^  this  maa^s  ontnie,'*^ 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 
Heard  where  hm  phnte  in  othns^  ordiards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  fool  adulterate  heart. 


And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  "^gan  besiege  me :  '^  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  su£kring  youth  some  feeliiig  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  a&aid : 
ThaVs  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  called  unto. 
Till  now  did  ne^er  invite,  nor  never  vow*. 

All  my  ofifences  that  abroad  you  aee^ 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 

Love  made  them  not :  with  aoture  they  may  be*. 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  diame  did  find, 

*  —  nor  never  tow.]  So  tlie  quarto,  1009,  althongb  we  may  snqpeet  that 
woo  might  be  the  poet's  word,  misread  by  the  compositor.  U^  howey er,  woo  beet 
suits  the  xhyme,  '^  row  *'  seems  preferable  for  the  sense. 

*  —  with  AcruRi  they  may  be,]  This  is  the  word  in  the  old  eopy,  and 
**  acture"  is  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  action,  for  which  word  it  may 
easily  have  been  misprinted.  Nevertheless,  in  ^  Uamlet,"  Vol.  vii.  p.  273,  we 
have  encuAuret  in  a  similar  sense. 
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And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmed, 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen  \ 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'*er  was  harmed ; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  firee. 

And  reign'^d,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 

Of  paled  pearis,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  bludies,  apUy  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

EncampM  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

And  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair'. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach^d, 
I  have  receivM  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseechM) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enriched. 
And  deep*brain\l  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone^s  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

The  diamond ;  why,  ^twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invisM  properties'  did  tend. 
The  deep*green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire,  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold :  each  several  stone. 
With  wit  well  blazoned,  smii'^d,  or  made  some  moan. 


^  —  to  the  smaUflSt  trn,]  ^  Teen  "  is  torror,  »  word  that  has  frequently 
oeoorred  before.    See  this  Vol.  p.  397. 

*  —  behold  theee  talbitis  of  th«r  hair  J  **  Talents  "  aeems  employed  here 
in  reference  to  the  aappoaed  value  of  the  g^.  ^  Impleach'd,"  in  the  next  line, 
meuuplmied  or  inierwovm.    See  this  Vol.  p.  108. 

s  —  hifl  iiivu'd  properties^]  **  Invis'd "  is  explained  nnteen  or  invisible. 
Malone  oonsidered  it  **  a  word  of  Shakespeare's  owning,"  and  we  have  no  other 
example  of  its  use. 
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Lo  !  all  these  trophiee  of  aflections  hot. 
Of  pensiv^d  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  chargM  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render ; 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblationB  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

O !  then,  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
HallowM  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me,  your  minister,  for  you  obeys, 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  dbtract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  Uossoms  dote* : 
For  she  was  sought  by  [spirits  of  richest  coat. 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  th^sce  remove. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

But  O,  my  sweet !  what  labour  is^t  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives ! 
Paling  the  place*  which  did  no  form  receive ; 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves  ! 

*  —  made  the  Buottoia  dote  ;]  Mr.  Bamn  Field  woold  reed  bomm  for 
**  bkMBome,"  end  refere  to  a  peaeege  in  **  King  Leer,**  Vol.  vii.  p.  478,  where,  in 
one  of  the  quarto  editions,  "  boeom  "  is  misprinted  "  bloasom."  This  maj  cer- 
tainly be  so ;  but  as  the  old  text,  taking  **  bloeaoms"  as  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
the  "  spirits  of  richest  ooat,"  is  intelligible,  we  refnun  from  making  any  change. 
For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  alter  **  The  thing  we  have  not**  to  ^  The  thing 
we  low  not,*'  which  Mr.  Bairon  Field  also  recommends,  and  which  woold  ee^ 
tainly  make  the  sense  of  the  poet  more  evident  and  forcible. 

*  Pali  NO  the  ph^e — ]  The  old  copy  has  *<  Playing  the  place,"  the  eompositar 
having,  probably,  caught  *<  Playing  *'  firom  the  next  line.  Malone  sabstitiited 
*<  Paling  "  with  some  plausibility,  and  no  better  soggestion  has  yet  been  offered : 
he  understands  **  Paling  the  place*'  tmfinmng  it ;  but  if  the  oompoeitcr  eugbt 
**  Playing"  from  the  next  line,  the  word  rejected  might  be  one  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent appearance  and  import,  and  *^ paling  the  place"  cannot  be  said  to  accord 
as  well  as  could  be  wished  wtdi  the  rest  of  the  line :  **  Planmg  the  place'*  may 
poeeibly  be  the  right  word. 
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She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives  ^ 
The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ! 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly ; 
Beligious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immured. 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procurM'. 

How  mighty  then  you  are,  O  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong, 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among: 

I  strong  o^er  them,  and  you  o^er  me  being  strong. 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest. 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

My  parts  had  power  to  chann  a  sacred  sun". 
Who,  disciplined,  I  dieted  in  grace'. 
Believed  her  eyes,  when  they  V  assail  begun, 
AU  TOWS  and  and  consecrations  giying  place. 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example !    When  thou  wilt  inflame, 

*  She  that  her  tune  so  to  herself  oonteivbs^]  In  ^  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/* 
Vol.  iiL  p.  136,  we  meet  with  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  verb  to  ^  oontriYe." 

'  Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immor'd, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured.]    The  passage  is  thus  given  in  the 
qoarto,  1609  :— 

^^  Not  to  be  tempted  would  she  be  omr'd^ 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  \ibeariy  proemn.** 
There  is  little  donbt  that  the  lines  have  been  properly  amended  by  Bilalone. 

*  — to  charm  a  sacred  SUN,]  Very  possibly,  as  Malone  proposes,  we  onght  to 
read  nun  for  "  son." 

*  Who,  disciplined,  I  dieted  in  grace,]  Our  text  is  from  the  quarto,  1009, 
the  property  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  Malone's  copy  at  Oxford  has  **  I  died  ** 
for  "  and  dieted,"  which  he  substituted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent 
The  meaning  of  the  reading  we  have  restored,  and  which  must  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  press,  is  very  distinct. 
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How  coldly  those  impedunents  stand  forth 

Of  weslth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fiune  ! 

Loye^B  arms  aie  peace',  Against  nile,  Against  sense,  ^gunst 

shame; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  solfering  pangs  it  beam, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  leaxa. 

Now,  all  these  hearfca  that  do  <m  mine  dqiend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  blee£ng  groans  they  pine ; 
And  supplicant  their  sig^  to  yon  eztoid. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  yon  make  Against  mine. 
Lending  soft  andience  to  my  sweet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bmided  oath. 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.*" 

This  said,  his  wateiy  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levdM  on  my  fiice ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  firom  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flowM  i^iace. 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  ! 
Who,  glazM  with  crystal,  gate  the  growing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  indoses. 

O  father !  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ; 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ! 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here ! 
O  cleft  efiect'!  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  fi:x)m  heoce  and  chill  extincture  hath  ! 

For  lo  !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  reaolvM  my  reason  into  tears ; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dafiTd ; 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears  : 


1  Lore'f  amiB  are  fbms,]  We  may  aniipoM  •  inttprint  iMve,  bot  still  i 
can  be  made  oot  of  the  griginal  text  Malone  would  read  ^  Lore's  anna  m 
proo/;^  and  Steevena,  "  Love  aim$  at  peace."  If  we  made  any  diange,  we 
afaoiild  prefer  the  reeommendatioa  of  Malone,  but  erctn  be  did  not  tfaiak  it 
expedient  to  insert  it  in  the  text  Wo  must  make  **  Love,*'  nndentood,  the 
nominative  to  **  sweetens." 

*  0  cleft  effect!"]    The  old  copy  has  << Or  cleft  effeet,"  doubtlew  an eow, 
and  properly  comxsted  by  Malone. 
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Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears, 

All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore, 

His  poisonM  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 

In  either'^s  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white,  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows : 

That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came. 
Could  BCBfe  the  hail  of  lus  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame. 
And  veilM  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 
When  he  most  bumM  in  heart-wishM  luxury. 
He  preachM  pure  maid,  and  praised  cold  chastity. 

Thus,  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  coverM ; 
That  th*^  unexperiencM  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hovered. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  loverM  ? 
Ah  me !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make. 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye ! 
0,  that  false  fire,  which  in  his  cheek  so  glowed ! 
0,  that  forcM  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly  ! 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed ! 
O,  all  that  borrowM  motion,  seeming  owed', 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betrayM, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! 

*  O,  all  that  bOROw'd  motion,  seeming  owed,]  t.  e.  seoming  ownaI  ;  Malone 
eiqiluns  the  puoage  thus, — that  paanon  whieh  he  bonowed  from  others  so 
natimlly,  that  it  seemed  real,  and  his  own. 
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The  Passionate  Pilgrime  By  W.  Shakespeare.  At  London 
Printed  for  W.  laggard,  and  are  to  he  sold  hy  W.  Leake,  at  the 
Oreyhoand  in  Paules  Choichyaid.     1599,'*     l6mo.     30  leaves. 

The  title-page  first  given  to  the  edition  of  1612  ran  thus :  "  The 
Passionate  Pilgrime.  Or  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets,  betweene  Venns 
and  Adonis,  newly  corrected  and  augmented.  By  W.  Shakespere. 
The  third  Edition.  Where-vnto  is  newly  added  two  Loue-Epistles, 
the  first  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellen's  answere  backe  againe  to 
Paris.  Printed  by  W.  laggard.  1612."  The  title-page  suhstitated 
for  the  above  difiers  in  no  other  respect  but  in  the  omission  of  **  By 
W.  Shakespere." 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  following  pages  wc  have  reprinted  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim," 
1599,  as  it  came  from  the  press  of  W.  Jaggard\  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  orthography.  Malone  omitted  several  portions 
of  it ;  some  because  they  were  substantially  repetitions  of  poems 
contained  elsewhere,  and  others  because  they  appeared  to  have  been 
improperly  assigned  to  Shakespeare :  one  piece,  the  last  in  the  tract, 
is  not  inserted  at  all  in  Boswell's  edition,  although  Malone  re* 
printed  it  in  1780,  and  no  reason  is  assigned  for  rejecting  it.  We 
have  given  the  whole,  and  in  our  notes  we  have  stat^  the  particular 
circumstances  belonging  to  such  pieces,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
did  not  come  from  the  pen  of  our  great  dramatist.  "  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim"  was  reprinted  by  W.  Jaggard,  in  1612,  with  additions, 
and  the  facts  attending  the  publication  of  the  two  impressions  are 
peculiar. 

In  1598,  Richard  Bamfield  put  his  name  to  a  small  collection  of 
productions  in  verse,  entitled  "The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia," 
which  contained  more  than  one  poem  attributed  to  Shakespeare  in 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,'*  1599 :  the  first  was  printed  by  John,  and 
the  last  by  William  Jaggard.  Boswell  suggests,  that  John  Jaggard 
in  1598  might  have  stolen  Shakespeare's  verses  and  attributed  them 
to  Bamfield ;  but  the  answer  to  this  stipposition  is  two-fold — first, 
that  Bamfield  formally,  and  in  his  own  name,  printed  them  as  his  in 
1598 ;  and  next,  that  he  reprinted  them  under  the  same  circumstances 
in  1605,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  in  the  mean  time  assigned 
to  Shakespeare '•     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  W.  Jaggard  took  them 

^  It  profesBes  to  be  sprinted /or  W.  Jaggard,"  but  he  was  probably  the  typo- 
grapher, and  W.  Leake  the  bookseller.  Leake  published  an  edition  of  **  YenuB 
and  Adonis  "  in  1002,  contrary  to  what  is  stated  on  p.  309. 

'  This  edition  of  Bamfield's  work  was  imknown  to  bibliographers  until  a  eopy 
of  it  was  met  with  in  the  library  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  See  the  Bridgwater 
Gatalogne,  1837,  p>  21.  It  was  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1698,  but 
it  was  really  ^  newly  corrected  and  enlarged  **  by  the  author,  as  stated  on  the 
title-page ;  so  that  Bamfield's  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  contents 
of  his  small  Tolume,  and  perhaps  to  the  manner  in  which  part  of  them  had  been 
stolen  by  W.  Jaggard  in  1599.    It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  John  Jaggard 
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in  1599  from  Bamfield't  pnblicatioii,  piinted  bj  John  Jaggud  in 
1598.  In  1612  W.  Jaggard  went  eren  more  boldly  to  woik;  for  in 
tbe  impression  of  **  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  '*  of  that  year*,  he  not 
only  repeated  Bamfield's  poems  of  1598,  bat  included  two  of  Grid** 
Epistles,  which  had  been  translated  by  Thomas  Heywood,  and 
printed  by  him  with  his  name^in  his  "Troja  Britannica,"  1609. 
The  epistles  were  made,  with  some  little  ambiguity,  to  appear,  in 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  of  1612,  to  have  been  also  the  work  of 
Shakespeare.  When,  therefore,  Heywood  published  his  next  woik 
in  1612,  he  exposed  the  wrong  that  had  been  thus  done  to  him,  and 
claimed  the  performances  as  his  own.  (See  the  Reprint  of  *'Tbe 
Apology  for  Actors,"  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  pp.  62  and  66.) 
He  seems  also  to  have  taken  steps  against  W.  Jaggard  ;  for  the  latter 
cancelled  the  title-page  of  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim,*'  1612,  which 
contained  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  sabstitnted  another  without 
any  name,  so  far  discrediting  Shakespeare's  right  to  any  of  the  poems 
the  work  contained,  although  some  were  his  beyond  all  dkpute. 
Malone's  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  has  both  tide*pagea. 

To  what  extent,  therefore,  we  may  accept  W.  Jaggaid's  aaseitkm 
of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare  of  Uie  poems  in  "  The  Passiooate 
Pilgrim,"  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty  *.  Two  Sonnets,  widi 
which  the  little  volume  opens,  are  contained  (with  Tariations,  on 


not  ooneemed  in  the  aeeond  editioD  of  Bamfield's  **  Enoooiioii,'*  as  he  had 
been  in  the  fint :  it  was  prioted  by  W.  I.  (probsbly  W.  laggvd,  the  vevy 
person  who  had  oommttted  the  theft  in  1699)  and  it  was  <■  to  be  sold  by  lolm 
Hodgets."  Both  editions  contain  tbe  tribnte  to  Spenser,  Daniel,  l>rajfeOB,  and 
Shakespeare  :  the  lines  to  the  latter  wovld  hardly  hare  been  reprinted  in  1605, 
if  Bamfldd  bad  supposed  that  Shakespeare  had  in  any  way  given  his  sanction 
to  tbe  tranaferenee  of  two  pieees  fkom  the  **  £neomion "  to  **  The  Paeaiomitr 
Pilgrim.** 

s  On  the  title-page  it  is  called  "the  third  editton,**  bat  no  seeond  edition  m 
known,  although  it  ia  veiy  probable  that  it  had  been  repablHdbed  in  tiw  inlerval 
between  1699  and  1612. 

«  Nicholas  Breton  ssems  to  bsTo  written  his  "  Passionate  Shepherd,"  KMM, 
in  imitation  of  the  title  and  of  the  style  <^  some  of  the  poems  in  the  **  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim."  The  only  known  copy  of  this  prodnetion  is  in  private  hands. 
It  IS  very  possible  that  a  seeond  edition  of  *<The  PasaioiMte  Pilgrim  "  (that  of 
1612,  as  we  have  observed,  is  called  "the  tkkd  impressian'')  came  ont  aboot 
1904,  and  tiiat  on  this  aooonnt  Breton  was  led  to  imitate  the  title,  and  the 
form  of  verse  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  it  As  "  The  Passionate  Shepherd  "  is 
a  great  cariosity,  not  being  even  mentioned  by  bibliographers,  and  as  it  is  thus 
connected  with  the  name  and  works  of  Shakespeare,  an  exact  copy  of  the  tifle- 
page  may  be  acceptable  :— 

"  The  Passionate  Sbepheard,  or  The  Shepbeardes  Lone  :  set  downe  in  Pas> 
sions  to  his  Shepheardesse  Aglaia.  With  many  excellent  conceited  Poems  and 
pleasant  Sonnete,  fit  for  yoang  heads  to  passe  away  idle  hoiires.  London 
Imprinted  by  £.  Alldo  for  lohn  Tappe,  and  are  to  bee  solde  at  his  Shop,  at  the 
Tower-Hill,  neere  the  Bul-warice  Gate.  1904."    4to. 
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whicli  account  we  print  them  again  here)  in  Thorpe's  edition  of 
**  Shakespeaie's  Sonnets,"  1609:  three  other  pieces  (also  with 
changes)  are  found  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  which  had  been 
printed  the  year  before  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim "  originally  came 
out : — another,  and  its  **  answer,"  notoriously  belong  to  Marlowe  and 
Raleigh ;  a  sonnet,  with  some  slight  diffisrences,  had  been  printed  as 
his  in  1596,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Griffin ;  while  one  production 
appeared  in  **  England's  Helicon "  in  1600,  under  the  signature  of 
Ignoio,  The  various  circumstances  attending  each  poem,  wherever 
any  remark  seemed  required,  are  stated  in  our  notes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  therefore  to  enter  farther  into  the  question  here. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  although  the  signatures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  are  continued  throughout,  after  the  poem  begin- 
ning, *'  Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! "  we  meet 
with  a  new  and  dateless  title-page,  which  runs  thus  : — "  Sonnets  to 
sundry  Notes  of  Musicke.  At  London  Printed  for  W.  laggard,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  W.  Leake,  at  the  Gh-eyhound  in  Paules  Church- 
yard." Hence  we  may  infer  that  all  the  productions  inserted  after 
this  division  had  been  set  by  popular  composers :  that  some  of  them 
had  received  this  distinction^  evidence  has  descended  to  our  day :  we 
refer  particularly  to  the  lyrical  poem,  "  My  flocks  feed  not,"  (p.  572) 
and  to  the  well-known  lines,  '*  Live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  (p.  576) 
the  air  to  which  seems  to  have  been  so  common,  that  it  was  employed 
by  Deloney  as  a  ballad-tune.  See  his  "  Strange  Histories,"  1607» 
p.  28  of  the  reprint  by  the  Percy  Society. 

One  object  with  W.  Ja^;ard  in  1612,  when  he  republished  *'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  "  with  unwarrantable  additions,  was  probably  to 
swell  the  bulk  of  it;  and  so  much  had  he  felt  this  want  in  1599, 
that,  excepting  the  three  last  leaves,  all  the  rest  of  the  volume  is 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  a  peculiarity  we  do  not 
recollect  to  belong  to  any  other  work  of  the  time :  by  the  insertion 
of  Heywood's  translations  from  Ovid,  this  course  was  rendered 
unnecessary  in  1612,  and  although  the  volume  is  still  of  small 
bulk,  it  was  not  so  insigniflcant  in  its  appearance  as  it  had  been 
in  1599*.  Only  a  single  copy  of  the  edition  of  1599,  we  believe, 
has  been  preserved,  and  that  is  among  Capell's  books  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  No  other  copy  of  "  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim"  of  1612  has  the  two  title-pages,  with  and  without  the 
name  of  Shakespeare,  but  that  formerly  belonging  to  Malone,  and 
bequeathed  by  him,  with  so  many  other  valuable  rarities,  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library. 

'  It  IB  M  sroall  a  poetical  volume  as  we  remember  to  have  seen,  excepting  a 
copy  of  Greorge  Peele'a  **  Tale  of  Troy,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1604,  of  the  size 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  high  by  an  inch  broad.  It  contains  some  curious  variations 
from  the  text  of  the  first  edition  in  1589.  4to. 
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''The  Paanonate  Pilgrim/*  1599,  concludes  with  a  piece  of 
moral  sadrey  '*  Whilst  as  fi^e  fortune  smil'd,'*  &c«,  and  we  have 
followed  it  by  a  poem  found  only  in  a  publication  by  Robert  Chester, 
dated  1601  *.  Malone  preceded  *'  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle,"  by 
the  song  "Take,  O!  take  those  lips  away:'*  this  we  haye  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat,  because  we  have  given  the  whole  of  it, 
exactly  in  the  same  words,  in  '*  Measure  for  Measure,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
The  first  Terse  only  is  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  second,  which 
is  much  inferior,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **  Bloody  Brother." 
It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  or,  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  only  introduced  part  of  it  into  his  play  as  a 
popular  song  of  the  time. 

'  It  is  eilled  '^Love's  Bfartyr,  or  Rosftlm'a  Complamt.'*  Of  the  airtlMir  or 
editor  nothing  is  known  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  eoofoonded  witii  Chmrics  Chester, 
esUed  Gsrio  Buffone  in  Ben  Jonaoo's  ^  Erery  Man  out  of  his  Hmnonr,"  and 
rebooting  whom  see  Nash's  **  Fieree  Penniless,"  1G92,  (Shakeapeare  Soebtr'a 
reprint,  pp.  Sa  99)  and  Thome's  **  Anecdotes  and  Tnditioiia»**  (printed  for  ^e 
Camden  Society)  p.  56.  Chariee  Chester  is  seToral  times  mentioned  by  name 
in  **  Sktsletheia,'*  a  coUeetion  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  by  E.  Gnilpin,  printed 
in  1598,  as  weU  as  in  «  UlTSses  upon  Ajsx,"  1596. 


THE   PASSIONATE   PILGRIM. 


I. 

Whrn  my  love  swears^  that  she  is  made  of  truth 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutorM  youth 
Unskilful  in  the  world'^s  false  forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  tUnks  me  young, 
Although  I  know  my  years  be  past  the  best, 
I  smiling  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue, 
Out-facmg  faults  in  love  with  lovers  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  she  is  young  I 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old ! 
0 !  lovers  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue, 
And  age,  in  love,  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  1^11  lie  with  love,  and  love  with  me, 
Since  that  our  faults  in  love  thus  smotherM  be. 


II. 

Two  loves  I  have'  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloured  ill. 

1  When  my  lore  Bwean— ]  This  sonnet  is  subBtantially  the  same  as  sonnet 
cxxxviii  in  the  quarto  published  by  Thorpe  in  1609.  There  are,  however, 
many  verbal  differences,  and  as  it  was  printed  ten  years  before  the  collection  of 
**  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  "  was  printed,  we  give  it  here  from  the  earliest  copy, 
and  by  referring  to  p.  636,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  compare  the  two. 

'  Two  loves  I  have — ]  This  sonnet  is  also  included  in  the  collection  of  1609 
(Sonnet  cxliv.),bat  with  some  verbal  variations,  which  the  reader  may  ascertain 
by  eomparison.    See  p.  639. 
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To  win  me  soon  to  hdl,  my  female  evil 
Tempieth  my  better  angel  from  my  ade. 
And  would  cormpt  a  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  bis  purity  with  her  fair  pride : 
And  whether  that  my  angd  be  tumM  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 
For  being  botii  to  me,  both  to  each  fi-iend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another'^s  heU. 
The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

III. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  riietorick  of  thine  eye', 
^Qainst  whom  the  worid  could  not  hold  argumoit. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  iahe  perjury ! 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gainM  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 
Then  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhale  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fiiult  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

IV. 

Sweet  Gytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh  and  green. 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty^s  queen. 

She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear^; 

She  show'^d  him  fiivours  to  allure  lus  eye ; 


'  Did  not  the  heayenly  x^etorie  of  thine  eyej  This  sonnet  is  found  in 
<<  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  (Vol.  il  p.  333)  but  with  some  slight  variations  :  that 
play  was  published  in  1096,  the  year  preeeding  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  **  The  Passionate  Pilgrim/*  bnt,  perh^M,  W.  Jaggard  employed  some 
manuscript  copy. 

«  ~  to  delight  his  eab  ;]  The  editions  of  1609  and  I6I2  both  read  eart, 
evidently  an  error. 
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To  win  his  heart,  she  touchM  him  here  and  there : 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 

Or  he  refus''d  to  take  her  figurM  proffer', 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 
Then,  fell  she  on  her  bsick,  fair  queen,  and  toward : 
He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  froward ! 

V. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn^  how  shall  I  swear  to  love ! 
O !  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowM : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  FU  constant  prove ; 
Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow'^d. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder. 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 
Thine  eye  Jove^s  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his  dreadful 

thunder. 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O  !  do  not  love  that  wrong. 
To  sing  the  heavens^  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue. 


;  VI. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom, 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 

When  Gytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 

Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 

A  brook,  where  Adon  usM  to  cool  his  spleen : 

'  — her  fioue'd  proffer,]  We  may  suspect,  notwithstanding  the  concur- 
rence of  the  two  ancient  editions  in  our  text,  that  the  true  reading  was  ''  tugar'd 
proffer,"  the  long  t  having  been,  as  in  other  places,  mistaken  for  the  letter/. 
Sugared  was  an  epithet  not  inunconunon  use,  and  Meres  in  1598  talks  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Mgar'd  sonnets." 

>  If  love  make  me  forsworn,]  This  poem  is  read  hj  Sir  Nathaniel  in 
"  LoTe's  Labour's  Lost,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  328.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out 
the  yerbal  or  other  variatioos,  as  the  reader  will  see  them  at  once  by  com* 
parisoD. 
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Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook'^s  green  brim ; 
The  sun  lookM  on  the  worid  with  glorious  eye, 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 
He,  q)ying  her,  bouncM  in,  whereas  he  stood : 
O  Joye !  quoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood ! 

VIL 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fiur  as  fickle. 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  ^ass  is,  brittle. 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet  as  iron  rusty : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  A^ice  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined. 
Between  each  Idas  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearii^  I 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined. 
Dreading  my  love,  tiie  loss  whereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  pretestings, 
Her  fiuth,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  bumM  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ; 
She  bumM  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth : 
She  framM  the  love,  and  yet  she  foQM  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  feQ  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ! 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VIII. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree', 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then,  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lov^st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 

'  If  masic  and  sweet  poetry  agnej    This  poem  wu  publtthed  in  1M6,  m 

Ricliard  Barnfield's  ''Eneomion  of  Lady  Peeoiri^''    There  ia little  dooM tfaitt 

it  ia  his  property,  notwithstanding  it  appeared  in  **  The  FMsmate  Pilgrim," 

1599;  and  it  was  reprinted  as  Baxnfield's  in  the  new  editioii  of  hk  <"  EneoBioii,'* 
in  1605. 
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Douland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 

Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense : 

Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 

As  passing  all  conceit  needs  no  defence. 

Thou  lov^st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 

That  Phoebus^  lute  (the  queen  of  music)  makes ; 

And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drownM 

Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign, 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

IX. 
Fair  was  the  mora,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love', 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Adonis  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep  up  lull : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She  silly  queen,  with  more  than  lovers  good  wiU, 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds. 
Once,  (quoth  she)  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,  (quoth  she,)  here  was  the  sore. 

She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 

And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

X. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  plucked,  soon  faded, 

PluckM  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded, 

Fair  creature,  killM  too  soon  by  death^s  sharp  sting  I 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree. 
And  faUs,  (through  wind)  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why !  thou  leftist  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 

'  Fair  wm  the  inoni,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,]  The  next  Une  ia  wanting 
in  both  editiona  of  ^  The  Paasionate  Pilgrim:"  of  oonrse  it  would  rhyme  with 
**  wild,"  which  doaes  the  fourth  line,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  aupply  the 
deficiency. 
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And  yet  thou  leftist  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 

For  whj!  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  stiD : 
O  yes,  (deir  friend),  I  (mrdon  crave  of  thee : 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  beqoeath  to  me. 


XL 

Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her\ 

Under  a  myrtfe  shade,  began  to  woo  him : 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Man  did  try  her. 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him*. 

Even  thus,  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  embracM  me ; 

And  then  she  dippM  Adonis  in  her  arms ; 

Even  thus,  (quoth  she)  the  vrarlike  god  unlac'^d  me. 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms : 

Even  thus,  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lips. 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 

And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips, 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning,  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah !  that  I  had  my  huly  at  thu  bay. 

To  kiss  and  dip  me  till  I  ran  away ! 

XII. 

Grabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  b  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care : 
Youth  like  summer  morn. 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age^B  breath  is  short ; 

. 

1  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her  J  This  sonnet,  with  eonsidenble  nri- 
Ations,  is  the  third  in  a  ooUeetion  of  serenty-two  sonnets,  frabiiahed  in  1696, 
under  the  title  of  ^  FtdesBa,*'  with  the  nsme  of  B.  Griffin  as  the  author.  A 
syllabic  defeet  in  the  first  line  is  there  remedied  by  the  insertion  of  ^yoimg'* 
before  **  Adonis."  A  manuscript  of  the  time,  now  before  ua,  is  withoat  the 
epithet,  and  has  the  initiala  W.  S.  at  the  end. 

'  And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him.]  So  the  line  stands  in  both  editioiis 
of  '<  The  Panionate  Pilgrim,"  and  in  the  oontemporaneoaB  manuscript ;  bat  in 
Griffin's  Tidessa*' it  is, 

«  And  as  he  feU  to  her,  so  feU  she  to  him.'* 


4   »^»-, 
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Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  IS  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
O,  sweet  shepherd !  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay^st  too  long. 

■  XIII. 

i      Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
p   ;  A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
I  -    A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  '*gins  to  bud ; 
r'-.'  A  brittle  glass,  that^s  broken  presently : 

A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
'■  Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 


And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found. 


f   k,  •  .  ../^uu  OB  2$^'^'^'''  '^'^*'  «u^  ociu  vr  ut;vt;t  luiu 

'^    . ;  As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh ; 

7;*^  '^:/ As  flowers  dead  lie  wither^  on  the  ground, 
•As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress ; 
So  beauty  blemishM  once,  for  ever  lost. 
In  spite  of  physio,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 


■«••;■ 

A'. 


'i 


v: 


XIV. 

Oood  night,  good  rest.    Ah !  neither  be  my  share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  dafiTd  me  to  a  cabin  hangM  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell,  quoth  she,  and  come  again  to-morrow : 
Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  suppM  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  niU  I  construe  whether : 
Tmay  be,  she  joyM  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'^Tmay  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thiiher ; 
"  Wander,*"  a  word  for  shadows  like  thyself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 
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XV. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyeB  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 

My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch,  the  rooming  rise 

Doth  cite  each  moving  senae  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trost  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomeh  sits  and  singii,  I  sit  and  mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  toned  like  the  krk; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-lig^t  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack*d,  I  post  unto  my  pretty ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 

Sorrow  changM  to  solace,  solace  mix'*d  with  sorrow ; 

For  why  I  she  sighed,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 

But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours; 

To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  se^ns  a  moon'; 

Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day,  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow : 
Short,  i^ght,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-monow. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  lording^s  daughter*. 
The  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master 
As  well  as  weU  might  be. 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman, 
The  fEurest  that  eye  could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a  tumiog. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful. 
That  love  with  love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless, 


*  —  eftch  minnte  leema  a  moon  ;]  In  both  the  old  editions  it  stands  '^  mA 
minute  seems  an  kamr;*'  bat  the  rhyme  shows  that  there  most  haTe  been  s 
misprint,  and  Steevens'  emendation  of  ^a  moon "  seems  to  «t  all  ngbt. 

*  It  was  a  lording's  daughter  J  Thlsisthefizstpieoe  inthe  diTiaian  of^'The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  1699,  called  <*  Sonnets  to  sun^  Notes  of  Music.**  As  the 
signatures  of  the  psges  run  on  throughout  Uie  small  rolume^  we  have  eootinned 
to  mark  the  poems  by  numorab,  in  the  order  in  idiich  the/  were  fsrinted. 
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Or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either, 
Alas !  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused, 
More  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used, 
To  turn  them  both  to  gain ; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight 
Was  wounded  with  disdain  : 
Alas !  she  could  not  help  it. 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending 
Was  victor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning 
Did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man 
Hath  got  the  lady  gay ; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XVII. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day' !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  ^gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover  (sick  to  death) 
WishM  himself  the  heaven^s  breath. 
Air  (quoth  he)  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But,  alas  !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'^er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet : 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

'  On  »  day  (alack  the  day  !)]  Thb  poeniy  in  a  more  complete  state,  and  with 
the  addition  of  two  lines  only  found  there,  may  be  seen  in  **  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  Vol.  IL  p.  336.  The  poem  is  also  printed  in  **  England's  Helicon,"  (sign.  H) 
a  misoellany  of  poetry,  first  published  in  1600,  where  "  W.  Shakespeare  "  is 
appended  to  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  point  out  the  more  minute 
Tariations. 
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Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  bat  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

XVIII. 

My  flocks  feed  not% 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  rams  qieed  not, 

All  is  amiss : 
Love  is  dying% 
Faith^s  defying, 
Hearths  denying", 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady^s  love  is  lost  (God  wot) : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fixM  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  placM  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame  ! 
For  now  I  see 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
O  cruel  speeding ! 
Fraughted  with  gall ! 


•  My  floekt  feed  not,]  In  *<  England's  'Helicon,"  ISOO,  this  po«m  iimiie- 
diAtely  foUows  ''On  a  day  (alack  the  day !)"  but  it  is  there  entitled  <<Tlie 
unknown  Shepberd^s  Complaint,**  and  it  is  snbeeribed  IgmHo.  Heooe  we  nay 
anppoee  that  the  compiler  of  that  collection  knew  that  it  was  not  by  Shakespeare^ 
nlthoagh  it  had  been  attributed  to  him  in  «  The  Passionate  Pilgrim "  of  die  yorr 
preceding.  It  had  appeared  anonymoualy,  with  the  music,  in  1607*  in  a  col- 
lection of  Ifadrigals  by  Thomas  Weelkes. 

'  Love  is  DTiNG,]    «<  Lore's  demymg''  in  **  £nghmd*s  Helicon.*' 

*  Heart's  dkntiiio,]    «  Heart's  fmyis^"  m  «  £ngUnd's  Helieoo." 
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My  ahepherd^s  pipe  can  sound  no  deal', 
My  wether^s  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  have  played. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep\ 
Procure  to  weep, 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  ray  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquishM  men  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Oreen  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye*; 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled ; 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass ', 
Thy  like  neW  was 


*  My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  dejll,]  ^Deal"  is  port,  and  "  no  deal" 
is  therefore  no  pati.--^  My  shepherd's  pipe  cannot  sound." 

>  Mr  sighs  so  deep,]  Both  editions  of  "The  Passionate  POgrim"  Ymwe 
WUk  for  ^  My/'  which  huit  not  only  is  neoeesary  for  the  sense,  but  is  confirmed 
as  the  true  reading  by  Weelkes'  Madrigals,  1697- 
'  Green  plants  bring  not 
Forth  thei#  dye  ;]  So  both  editions  of  the  <*  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  and 
^England's  Helicon."  Malone  preferred  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Weelkes' 
Madrigals: — 

**  Loud  bells  ring  not 
Cheerfully." 
But  the  variation  was,  perhaps,  arbitrarily  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  music 
Malone  says,  by  mistake,  that  **  The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  reads  **  Forth  :  they 
die,"  and  modem  editors  have  followed  him  in  this  error,  not  haying  consulted 
the  old  copies. 

•  Farewell,  sweet  lass,]  <«The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  and  <'  England's  Helicon" 
both  have  low  for  **  bun,"  which  the  rhyme  shows  to  be  the  true  reading,  as  it 
stands  in  Weelkes'  Madrigals,  1697. 
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For  a  sweet  ooDteni,  theenaeof  dH  mymoin* 
Poor  Goridon 
Must  IiTO  akme. 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  Uiere  is  none. 

XIX, 

When  as  thme  eye  hath  chose  the  dame'. 
And  stallM  the  deer  that  thou  shonldst  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  thmgs  worthy  blame. 
As  well  as  partial  fancy  like : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 

Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'^st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smeU ; 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  hah : 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov^st  her  well. 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  seQ*. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent. 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ; 
And  then  too  hte  she  will  repent 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 


«  —  the  cauM  of  aU  my  noar  :]  So  "  EngUud's  Hefieon'*  and  Weeikes* 
Madrigals :  «  The  Pamonate  Pilgrim,"  IM9,  ha*  woe  for  ^inoaii." 

•  When  at  thine  eye  hatii  dioae  the  dame^]  In  aome  noden  efitaooBjIbe 
stanaa  of  thii  poem  hare  been  giTen  in  an  order  diffBrent  to  that  in  vhich  they 
stand  in  «The  Passionate  Pilgrim,**  IfiOQ :  to  that  order  we  restore  Iheni,  end 
that  text  we  follow,  excepting  where  it  is  eTidcntlj  oompt.    The  line^ 

«  As  weU  as  partial  faney  like,** 
we  hare  oorreeted  by  a  manuscript  of  the  time.    The  edition  of  1600  reads, 

*  As  well  as  fancy  party  all  wii^t/* 
which  is  decidedly  wrong.    Malone  sabstatated 

"  As  well  as  fimey,  partial  tikeJ^ 
The  manuscript  by  which  we  have  corrected  the  fourth  line  of  the  stsnxa  ibo 
gires  the  two  last  lines  of  it  thus : — 

**  Ask  counsel  of  some  other  head. 
Neither  unwise  nor  yet  unwed.*' 
But  no  change  ttom  the  old  printed  copy  is  here  neoessaxy.    In  the  msnueeript 
the  whole  has  the  initials  of  Shakespeare's  names  at  the  end. 

*  And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell.]  So  the  manuscript  in  our  poowrion, 
and  another  that  Malone  used  :  the  old  copies  read,  with  obvious  coimptioii| 

**  And  Bet  her  person  forth  to  tale,' 
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And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  Uiee  nay. 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 

^*  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 

In  faith  you  bad  not  had  it  then.^ 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways  : 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady^s  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true  ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 
Seek  never  thou  to  choose  a  new. 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 

To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  fuU  oft, 

A  woman^s  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  i 

Think,  women  still  to  strive  with  men 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  Bsint : 
There  is  no  heaven ;  be  holy  then. 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 

Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed. 

One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft  !  enough, — too  much,  I  fear ; 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song. 
She  will  not  stick  to  warm  my  ear\ 

'  She  will  not  stick  to  warm  my  ear,]    So  the  manuaeript  in  our  poBBension  : 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  1699,  has  it, 

**  She  will  not  stick  to  round  me  on  th*  ear,** 
which  cannot  be  right. 
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To  tesch  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  win  sbe  Unali,  here  be  it  aid. 
To  hesr  her  secrets  so  bewray'^d. 


Live  with  me  and  be  my  Io?e*, 
And  we  wiD  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
And  the  craggy  mountain  yidds. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fidk 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses. 
With  a  thousand  Iragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider^  aU  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 


LOV£''8   AK8WER. 


If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  evety  shepherd^s  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move. 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 


*  Live  with  me  and  be  my  love,]  This  poem,  here  incomplete,  and  ivbat » 
called  ^  Love's  Answer,**  still  more  imperfeet,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Vfcetfi 
**  Reliqnes,**  y6L  L  p.  237.  They  belong  to  Christopher  Marlowe  tad  Sr 
Walter  Raleigh  :  the  first  is  assigned  by  name  to  Bfarlowe  in  "  £ii^uid*s 
Helicon,"  1000,  (sign.  A  2)  and  the  last  appesrs  in  the  same  eoUeetioD,  nodtf 
the  name  of  i^aolo,  which  was  a  signature  sometimes  adopted  by  Sir  WaUer 
Raleigh.  They  are^  bcMdes,  assigned  to  both  these  authors  in  WalUn's 
"  Angler **  (p.  149.  edit  1808)  wider  the  titles  of  ** The  mUkmaid*8  amg," 
and  **  The  MUk-maid's  Mother's  answer." 
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XXI. 


As  it  fell  upon  a  day* 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made\ 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  si^g. 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring ; 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
LeanM  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'*st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie !  now  would  she  cry  ; 
Tereu,  Tereu  !  by  and  by ; 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain. 
For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  moum^st  in  vain, 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 
Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee. 
Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 
King  Pandion  he  is  dead. 
All  thy  friends  are  lappM  in  lead. 
All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing, 
Gareless  of  thy  sorrowing*. 

XXII. 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smilM', 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd :    , 

'  Ab  it  fell  upon  a  day]  This  poem  is  contained  in  R.  Bamfield's  **  Enco- 
mion  of  Lady  Pecunia,"  1698.  It  is  also  inserted  in  ''England^s  Helicon/' 
IGOO,  (H.  2)  under  tbe  signature  of  Ignoio ;  but  as  Banifield  reprinted  it  as  his 
in  1605,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

*  Which  a  obovb  of  myrtles  made,]  Some  modem  editors  state,  that  in 
** England's  Helicon,'*  1600,  ** grove "  is  printed  group:  the  fact  is  otherwise  ; 
tho  mistake  having  arisen  from  not  consulting  the  original  edition  of  that  poetical 
miscellany  :  it  is  group  in  the  reprint  of  '^ England's  Helicon"  in  1812. 

'  Careless  of  thy  sorrowing.]  **  England's  Helicon"  here  adds  this  couplet : — 

**  Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me." 

*  Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil'd,]     This  is  the  kst  poem  in  **  The  Passionate 
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Every  one  that  flatten  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  niiseiy. 

Words  are  easy*  like  tlie  wind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find : 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thon  hast  wherewith  to  spend; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  he  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prod^al, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  caD, 

And  with  such  like  flattering. 

Pity  but  he  were  a  king. 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice : 

If  to  women  he  be  bent. 

They  have  him  at  commandement ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then,  fitfewell  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawnM  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need : 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  wiU  weep ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart. 

He  with  thee  does  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  fnend  from  flattering  foe. 


THE    PHCENIX   AND    TOBTLE*. 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

PUgrim,"  1609.  It  18  a  tepazmte  prodactton,  both  in  tubjeet  and  place,  with  a 
diTinon  between  it  and  Bamfield*B  poem,  whidi  preoedea  it :  nevertheleaB  they 
have  been  incautiously  coupled  in  some  modern  editiooB. 

*  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle.]  This  poem  is  printed,  as  we  have  giren  it,  with 
the  name  of  Shakespeare,  in  Robert  Chester's  **  Lore's  Mar^,  or  Roealin's 
Complaint,"  1601.  It  occurs  near  the  end,  among  what  aro  called  on  the  title- 
page  "  new  Compositions  of  sevenU  modem  Writers,  whose  names  are  sob- 
scribed  to  their  several  Works." 
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But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever^s  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  featherM  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'^st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'^st  and  tak'^st, 
^Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lovM,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
^Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  Phoenix^  sight : 
Either  was  the  other^s  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appallM, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same  ; 
Single  nature'^s  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 
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Beisom  m  ttadf 
Saw  divisioii  grow  together ; 
To  themadyeB  yet  either  neither, 
Smple  were  so  well  compdanded ; 

That  it  ciy^d,  how  tme  a  twam 
Seemeth  Uus  concordaDt  one ! 
Lore  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Wherenpon  it  made  this  threne. 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
GoHBnpremes  and  stars  of  love. 
As  choms  to  their  trsj^  scene. 

THRKN08. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  aD  simplicity, 
Here  indosM  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix^  nest ; 
And  the  turtle'^s  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity : 
^was  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  ^tis  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  iair ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 


Wm.  Shakk-spf.abk. 


THE    EVD. 
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